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I'N 
SICKNESS and HEALTH, 
'CHOIGE os FOOD, 


AN D 
USE or MEDICINE. 


Containing an Account 


I. Of the Primary Material Agents | Intermittent, Remittent, and Con- 
in Nature. tinued Fevers. 


II. Of the Animal Oeconomy and V. Of the Gout, 
Nature of Circulation. Of Anima- l. 5 
tion, wherein it conſiſts, | VI. Of the Rheumatiſm, 


III. 2 General Cauſes ef Diſeaſes. VII. Of the Aſthma, 
The Nature, Qualities, and Choice 
of F 00d, A of Intempe- 2 cabe r. — 'Catarrh » 
rance in Eating and Drinking, and GE nſumptions 
Advantage of Air, Exerciſe, and 1X, Of Fevers and Infection. 
Sleep. Directions how to uſe the : . 8 

Non-naturals for the Preſervation X. Of Dyſenteries. 


of Health. | | | BN : 
XI. Of the Scurvy and King's-Evil. 

IV. Of Nervous Diſeaſes, Epilepſy, | 8 
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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE | 
'LorD VISCOUNT. 


BARRINGTON, 


His Majzver” 8 Secretary at War. 


MY- LORD, 


TE that endeavours to foften the general 
unhappineſs of life, may reaſonably 
| hope for the favour of every good man; but 
he muſt be allowed a particular claim to the 
benevolence of Your Lordſhip, whoſe ſtudies 


! 


and labours tend to alleviate the miſeries : 


ws 


** 


"Foy you, my ] Lord, whom a mighty nation 


2 75 1175 3 


4 


d its cookimce with f 8 fdelit ty, 
it is well known that the great havock of 
war 3 is not made in battle. Regiments are 
waſted and camps depopulated by unſeen 

boſtifty and filent de on, againſt which 
courage is unavailing, and dexterity i is help- 
- leſs. Thoſe who defy - violence fink under 
ſickneſs; and armies, to NA the publick 
proſperity or ſafety is committed, melt uſe- 


— 


r 


a 


bly away by companys er 


12 


11 May 2 the; ei of war are S's in | 
its nature, but many are likewiſe ace ntal 
| and ' avoidable; to ; remedy thoſe ou hich 
. ny be und, and to obviate thok which 
2 . be Fm. I would gladly contri- 


bute "TH 


t 1 ] 

1 bebe! z and an attempt 0 neceſſary will need 
| little recommendation to thoſe who deſire, 
4 like your Lordſhip, the ſucceſs of the Britiſh 
N arms, and the permanence of Britiſh Felicity 


I am, 
„ „ we greateſt RUGEE 


Joilduoe; \Your LoRDSHIFP' s. moſt an. 
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Tae may be the merit of this publi- 


. cation, of one thing the reader may be 
aſſured, that neither the deſire of appearing in 


public, nor any ſordid and mercenary views, in- 
duced the Author to publiſh the following ſheets ; 


| but a full perſuaſion that they will prove of benefit 


to mankind. H does not intend to amuſe his 
readers by Ko . — one ſyſtem of phyſic, and 
building another; he rather chuſes to take nature 
for his guide, and by the aſſiſtance of the moſt 


approved authors, to follow her ſtep by ſtep, that 


under her direction l may arrive at a rational 
#<) Y > ; ; knowledge 


To the READER: Ts 


eneviedge of the true ſource and cauſe of diſeaſes, 
which he finds to be as ſimple in their nature a8 
they are in their cure. . Whoeyer. beſtows on the 
following treatiſe a ſerious and candid peruſal, will 
be able to u underſtand the general cauſes of diſeaſes, 
| © and the nature: and diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms of, each 
n complaint, which comes vithin the plan 
of this publication; and by paying que attention 
gots the direQtions here, givenz will 5 qudified to 
ef, mitigate, o or remove moſt wee 


» # 
S014) if 


n [27 Th 913 101 
T Ji The POR of phyſic' is os 8 10 a few 
7 | L npk. principles, by. whith Aleaſes in general 
J: explained and made obvious to the mot ordighry 
+; Capdgitys, As, the author. has, udioba⸗ avoided! all 
.,eechaical., ot , terns, whittt are not i. | 
„ monly, phderitood ;, of has Re troubled and Per. 
u plexed the Lester 310 rh ores ant} mötfent 


merely RE pottible. Tae Ire of. ;Fath 5 | 
particular malady are catefully enlunberkted, the 
, method of. kurt Poi inteck dur, and the patient is 
directed to e in Gftivg and canin 


e 5 Tony, Wes Lal | 
| " mende, | 


2 2 


To the READER 
mend ed, which are not in general | ue, will prove 
a valuable acquiſition to the medical . and in 

Jocktzals hands will do wonders. | at ate Fos 


[ * 
= , : 2 Sh 1 1 FIST YT 


It ll i Wege a man "+ dür "4 to "fay 

_- more © of: a medicine cas! it deſerves, o or Ar conceal 
” ception is always dangerous; but when health and 
life, things of the utmoſt importance in this ſub- 
lunary ' world, are concerned, It has the moſt 'bane- 
ful effects, and the danger lies i in the natural diſ- 
"poſition to encourage. ſuch deception. The baſeſt 
o men, days a learned author, who by private or 
as oben violence, commit murder, ſeldom attack 
"more than the life of a ſingle individual Whereas | 
a phyſician, who palms falſe pradtice "ups upon” the 
"WE i m ay have the lives of thouſands” 7 anſwer 


15 U, and may continue to murder even in his 
WY ta 3p ii Ot; 15 1 DN os 7 nee IT 72 N err F< 


: 56 5 R 18 SELL 715 1 nd R ghigtoe "YH Jokes r 
5 2 a "generous" mind” OY can be Hee 
< Cl kad 4 fe ir 6f hbrcig that Hfe ör health 


Y a OR "Ute contitleits entfaſtef t to 


| 3bieary | 


. 


Hinoadintiie but to advance aa falſhoods, and 

to: ſport with the lives of manking, is the moſt 
execrable:of all ſocial wickedneſs. 

it 19901q; mio} b 

2011 he author 1 en the n vin do 
him: che juſtice to believe, till there. be proof of 

che comrary, that he would not obtrude on it any 
medicine not poſſeſſing the virtues which he de- 
klares to che world it does poſſeſs. There is 
certainly an excellency in ſome medicines above 


| others, and A greater aptitude and power in 
dome than in others, and theſe powers and virtues 
may be improved to an | aſtoniſhing degree; for 

| ſuch are the powers of. nature, that we are far 
from being acquainted wih their extent. | of this | 
the-author has had. mat convincing ; proofs. in the 
cure of many ſtubborn and dangerous complaints 
by the aſſiſtance of the medicines occaſionally 
mentioned. in this, and 11 9005 Pannen in- 
iinled, Nature Studied. c. ics 


1 end. n 2114 . 8 EL 4 ne 983 


ien If79 


There is perhaps no diſorder aa wy old | 
age s we find ee and were 
war? acquainted 


- Lids 1 


to the READER. 


acquainted” with the true method of exhibiting 
them. When powerful medicines are in the hands 
of judicious Phyficians, "who are acquainted; with 
the animal ceconomy, and can form proper indi- 
| cations, what wonders may be performed i in the 


cure of diſeaſes! But the'beſt medicines may be 


miſapplied, and when injudiciouſly and in ndiferimt̃- 
nately oo without regard to conſtitution; age 
or 10 and cher circumſtances,” cannot fail bf 


Fes >. 1 + 4 * 3 r . 
. 7 33 1 „ 6 5 Ip . hae - AR 
cin! * + p g 4 1118 1190 
At « os E 4 5 1 2 + "a % 8 22 1 i j; -Þ \ F Y | 4 
oe E N 87 * 2 * 2 a A ITY ER TOES 3 FH 4 
I EY C4 FEIFED 


A phyſician, though he is well acquaint ed 
the nature of the diſeaſe, if he has not ſufficient 
medieines, properly qualified” to teach the com- 
plaint, can never perform a cure. So that, in 


the cure of diſeaſes, both judgment and ſufficiently 


efficacious medicines are required) 
e e e, os u A tie flieg 
Ait e een eee eee 
The author p no ſpecifies, as he thinles 
the notion of a ſpecific incenſiſtent with ireaſen, 


and unſupported in practice; but the medicines re- | 
vin the 


commended to anſwer the purpoſes laid dow 
I'M ſheets, where-the indications that requite 


2 . 14. F their 


8 


propoſes no 


To; the; READER: 


dei ue er ,particularly.. Hequggeg . . 2a. 
| miniſtered as, there direc ed, Will in be Found. o 
deſerve the character giyen of them, With, theſe, 15 
and ſome other regulations which he could ſuggeſt, | 
the Author undertakes to. fave che! lives of hundreds 
An jail, camp and navy, who die of grid fevers 

fuxes, or other complaints | to which their 

Late, of, life renders. chem ſybje&. The Tonic 


Tincture is alſo. the beſt cleanſing | and healing 
| dreſſing for cuts, wounds, bruiſes, ulcers and ſores, 


that the author ever ſaw, or, as he believes, can be 


applied: W if he he fortunate epough . to have an 


opportunity of giving public. proof of what be 
| pnderiakes, he dgubts,ngs, Pur wetter of fact will 
n wal Mad ini is no idle baker 1. 


Lines. chat eee i "with | 
which this nation never fails to treat every en- 
| deaygur/to.render. the afflified ls& unhappy. He 

oitrum, but wiſhes to direct the 
method of exhibjtipn, as well as t9 confirm. the 
virtues of the medicingg here mentioned, befare he 


| GR] le du ca: i. f, 8 
4 . | liſhes 


"TE EE, 


N 


READ E R. ; 


o 


To the 


lies this work; which if any of the learned con- 
deſcend! to criticiſe, all he wiſhes is, that ſentiments 
ſimilar to thoſe which induced him to compoſe it, 

may direct their judgment, and prevail upon them 
to labour with as much good-will, induſtry and 
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0. the Primary Material Ae in ; Nature,” 3 
<7 FE 


HE frame of e . a ſea, e 
machine, created, ſupported, and ſet in motion 
dy the finger of God, and acts as a machine does 


Hp * bg and communication being preſerved 


"between all the diſtint parts of it. If you interrupt 
Me Contact of a machine, you deſtroy its motion in all 
moe parts from which the communication is cut off. 
Tue uid sthereal matter of the heavens acts by impulſe 


2 ſolid matter of the earth, is inſtrumental in 


dne of its. productions, and is neceſſary to all che 
men "of nature. Ber ce e er er 


. 
2 * PM 3155 
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SICEN E88» AND: HEALTH, 


1 SURE GUIDE 
Let us firſt enquire what nations the ancients had-of 


theſe two elements; for whoever conſults them will 11 find 
they were in poſſeſſion of much uſeful knowledge. 
Rabbi Eliezer, in the well-known book called the Chap-' 
ters of Eliezer, ſays, From what place were the 
700 heavens Shawmajim: created? Frdm 41 light of his 
. clothes which he took and ſpread out like a garment, 
«© and they went on ſpreading, as it is ſaid Pf. 104. He har 
cc enveloped light like a garment, and ſpread the heavens hike 
Hu curtain, And the earth, from What was it created? 
“ From the ſnow that was under his. throne, as it is ſaid 
" Job, Chap. xxxvii. ver. 20. He ſaid to the ſnow, be- 
on £ come earth,” Tt ſeems that this Rabbi called Shamajim 
| . vacuum or ether in which All tile Heavenly d 
roll, as is evident from ſeveral places. 
In a book called Medrafh, compoſed by Rabbi Jacha- 
nan the Naſhi or head prelate in Jeruſalem, it is faid 
that 1 the heavens are a compoſition of fire and water, and 
therefore called Shamaji im Ken the two Hebrew words 
E fre, and Majim water; by which he certainly Could 
not mean the heavenly bodies themſelves, but the ſpace 
in which they roll; that fire and water were the E 
e and that the earth is a facther compoſitich "of | 
them, compared. to now. If we go to the words 0 
| creation, we ſhall find that light, oer in Hebrew, witch 
alſo ifies fire, was, the one and firſt, element,, from! 
| Which ah e whole creation has been compoſed; and that” 
gor mentioned. in the third verſe 18 quite e 
RY from that mentioned C Gen. . 13. Where it 
he ſun and moon; whereas. in the ——— | 
the firlt element. There is allo paſſage of à Rabbi ir 
_ the Medraſh, which, fays,.. The oor "which as bebm 
* no creature is able to behold; Which means; 
| — 


— 
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that the firſt elements were ſo ſubtile as. to be. in- 
fonkible... <4 414i; 

All ancient hie top bann, 1 Lei admit $a 2 2: 
ments, fire, water, earth, and air, yet they. ſay that 
there is one element common to all four, (which they 
call Elannar in Arabic, which ſignifies the prima materia) 
from which all theſe four have their origin in different 
compoſition only, and for that reaſon they all change 
into one another; the earth becomes water, the water 
air, and the air fire, and the reverſe; the fire condenſes 
into air, the air into water, and the water into earth. 4 

Mimonides, in his book called Moreb Nebuchim, in 
the. ſecond part, chap--3oth, thinks that all the four ele- 
ments are mentioned in the firſt chapter of Geneſis z and, 
alſo thinks that Haſbel, darkneſs, is meant by it; ; the 
elementary fire being colourleſs, and quite tranſparent. 
The four elements are mentioned according to their. na- 
tural ſituation, the earth, and upon it the water, and the 
air, underſtood by the following words, And thr wind of 
_ the Lord: moves upon the waters; and the fire above. the 
air; becauſe, as the verſe ſays that the air is upon the 
water, and that Haſbel the darkneſs, which is fire, i is 
upon the Teham, which can be nothing but water or air; 
and. fince the word Haſbel, mentioned in the followi 
verſe, where he ſays, And be ſeparated light from darkneſs,” 5 
being different from the former, Moſes gives a farther 


explanation in the th verſe,, ſaying, And to the darkneſs | 


| be.called light. Mimonides ſays again, in explanation of 
the. verſe, << And he divided between the waters which are 


” e the firmanent go. ae" this. 8 is not a local 


IE 20S 


again iger babe w* ** ho — of Fg waters he 


called. ſearg to ſew that the water mentioned in the 3 
26: | B 2 TOM verſe 
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verſe is of another nature, and the — itſelf, ia 

which Shemajim or heavenly bodies roll, has been ſormeũ 
out of the water; and there was one element which 
was called water, which was divided into three, the firſt 
became ſea, the ſecond firmament, and the third above 
no vacuum at all. We find the ſame in Pſal. 104. 
where he begins with light, ſaying, He envelopes light 
bas beamed with water his chambers, and made the: clouus his 
chariot, and walls upon the wings ef the air: he mates his 
angelt wind, and bis miniſters à flaming; fire. Here the 
Pſalmiſt explains metaphorically that all the powers af 


fetent combination of theſe two elements, fire and air. 
He calls the powers of nature angeis. He goes on to 
explain the fourth element, the earth, ſaying in the 5th 
never can be removed. There is in Proverbs, chapz: 30. 
ven 4 the ſame account of the elements, There it is ſaid, 
 whonwent «up te hegten, and came. down ; again; apho fas 
 gatherid, he ain ix his hand, "who has bound rhe water in l 
gement, who. has eſtabliſhed all the faungatians\ of the tarth? = 
Here it ſeems. fire is comprehended under air. Rut what 
is angre remaxkable is in Eccleſ. when he mentions the 
fou elements under, the, word: Abel, whicho is tranſlated 
. vanity, but which, according. te his derivation flom al, 
is. mixtures Which ne that Eceleſ, was of opinion that 
allather elements are blended, and mixed together, I He 
begins, With the earth in the, 4th, verſe, ſaying, {Thernanth 
Aandz far: auer. And then with f fire in the .gif 
Where he ſays, The fun, riſes and, goes: down,c; Then in the 
_ dopant air, * lays, OY wund 


and 
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and round. And in the 7th verſe he meations thi water, 
ſaying, All the rivers go into the ſea.” © 

In a; book called the Book of the 8 ace benig 
ſo ancient, that ſome would attribute it to Abraham tlie 
Patriarch, we find the following expreſſion: There are 
three beings, air, water, and fire, in every thing; in the 
human body; in the ſeaſons, heat, cold, and temperate'; 
and all theſe three are connected by one. The wind or 


air of the living God is one; two, air from air; three, 


water from air; four, fire from water. He does not 


mention earth, being only à 'compoſition of theſe three 
elements. He ſays farther, he has made out of Toba a 
ſomething, and he has made that which has no being; | 
he has hewed great pillars fronva ſubtile air which cannot 

be felt, water from the air; he has digged and hewed 


Tobu and Bobu, mire and dirt; he made them like a bed 


of a garden) he erected them like a wall, covered them 


Rke a beam, poured water ag ee uud. a 0 beeame 


ow 05! or Te 29 PEO 


Ih. 4 treatiſe- of the aa called Haglan! we find 
the following explanation upon the words Toba and Bobu. 


By Tohu is meant the yellow line which ſurrounds the 


world, and from which the darkneſs ariſes on the world, 
ws'it is faid Pſal. cxxil. 12. He will make the aaknel 


Als hidden place, round the tabernitle a flow of water 


amd thick clouds. And Bohu are che hidden tones funk 
an' the Tohu, and from them the water comes, as it is 


Hd in Il. XXIV. TI. And he ſtretehed upon her 2 line | 
of Tohu and ſtones of Bohu. It is clear that the Talmud 


means by the yello line, the orange colour Which s 


ſeen in the clouds by the riſing of tlie ſun and her ſetting, 


and by which means darkneſs as welk as light is produced. 


And by ine ones che Talmud means the grofs compo» 


s BY. 1 Low 
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** * bodies, whoſe elements are nothing but ſubtile 
particles, which is expreſſed by the word water, as it is 


the opinion of many of the ancients, eſpecially Rabbi 
Levi, the ſon of Gerſhon, that by the word Water men- 
tjoned. in the firſt chapter of Geneſis, ver. 2. is meant a 


chaos or firſt element. And they ſay, in explanation of 


this. verſes And the air of the Lord lay upon the face of 


the Waters; and the Lord Wale Let there be light or fre. 
The, firſt.element Was air, and attributed to Gd; the 


compoſition | of. which was water, and the air put in mo- 
tian produces light or fre, It is very remarkable, that 
the word our in Hebrew fipnifies motien. Hence, in the 


Rabbinical Hebrew, there are the ſame letters for air, 


only with the addition of à jod, which is according to | 


the rules of changing nouns into other nouns. _ 


| Plato, who is ſaid to haye borrowed the doQrines * 


his: Timzeus from the wiritings of Philolaus, a diſciple, of : 
Pythagoras, accounts for the animal functions from the 
intermixture of air and fire acting through the whole 
Frame of the body. Io fire he aſcribes the office of | 
pending within and acting through. the, whole body | 
ande, while the element of air compreſtes from 
Witbgug, and counteracts the- force of the internal hee. 
By. he agi of theſe two cauſes A, perpetual rok: 
lating motion is kept up. 3, tir 
be Fhœnicians, 35. we find by. Henmias, PR THR 
to ait and fire the power, of giving motiog and cauſing 
effects, and call ther nature's upiverſal agent.” f Zend, 
leader of dhe Stojcs,, taught that nature is ſupported by 

an elementary | fire diffuſed throug h. all, the; parts. of, . 
Ariftotle, the founder of the Pep patetics, bad | the fan) fame 
opinion that fire and air are he efficient "Cauſes of - 10 
nature. Hippocrates, % father of Phyſic, and de 
Tt 7: 8 4 : fervedly 
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ſervedly 1 the moſt efteemed author of antiquity, who de- 
rived his {kill from a diligent ſtudy. of nature, ſays the 


element of air has a dominion over the human body, and. 


i the principal fource of all things that happen to it, 
whether good or bad: its power and influence deſerye: 
| well to be accurately examined, And of fire he ſays, 
that it is moſt powerful, hath an univerſal dominion, and 
governs all things according to the order of nature, 


while itſelf is ſilent, inviſible and imperceptible in its 
operations, and is in perpetual action. The Perſians and 
Chaldeans believed that all ſpace was filled with air, and 
what they called an all-nouriſhing æther, to which they 
| joined an intelligent and life-giving fire, Seneca ſpeaks 
of air and its influence as a phyſical cauſe in the ſame 
way as Hippocrates, The coheſion of our bodies depends. 
upon it; and fire, he ſays, occupies the whole world. 
Lord Bacon calls heat and cold Nature s two hands, 
whereby ſhe worketh; and was of opinion, that all ſpace 
Is filled with an aerial or ſubtile ſpirit, which governs 
nature, and without which no true analyſis and the hidi- 


cations of the proceedings of nature can be made. The 
learned Boerhaave calls fire the chief cauſe and principle 


of almoſt all the effects cognizable by our ſenſes, yet. 


itſelf 3 is impexceptible by any ſenſe, being fo incompre- 


henſible by reaſon of its extreme minuteneſs, chat it 


eludes our niceſt, ſearches. And the element of air is 


F074 4 


and, moſt efficacious inſtrument, which nature is. per- 
NW. applying i in almoſt all her works. The learned 
Ir, Berkley, biſhop of Cloyne,. ſays, . Without inſtru- 
mental and ſecond cauſes, there could be no regular 


133 11 + 


courſe of nature; 30 and without 2 regular courſe, nature 
e 0 Nper 090 * Pore. real agent and 


4 cauſe 


8 * 9 , | 


deſcribed by t the fame author as an univerſal, neceſlary, 
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cauſe which actuates, and under Providence governs this 
mundane ſyſtem, . is pure æther, or the ſubſtance of light, 
than which. nothing is more active and ſubtile. The 
very ingenious Abbe le Pluche, from his enquities was 
led to declare, that there are but three known fluids in 
nature, which by their continual activity are the prin- 

ciples of all mgtion,. and theſe: are light, fire, and air. 


: How, preciſely does this paſſage coincide with the judgment» 


of antiquity ! 1 The principle that was maintained as the 
fundamental truth in phyſics, above two thouſand years 
ago by. Zoroaſter and Plato, diſcovers itſelf again at this 
diſtance of time, to a naturaliſt, who enquires in a proper 
manner. : This coincidence would have happened oftener 
than it has, if philoſophers had conducted themſelves as: 
the ſeholars of nature, and not as its maſters. For na- 


ture is the ſame now as it was then, and experiment 


duly. conſulted would ſpeak the ſame language in all ages. 
The. fault is in men, who by affecting to ſurpriſe the 
world with building things high, and marvellous. after 2 
model, of their. own framing, fall into confuſion: and ſelf; 
contradietion, while they e overlook what is truly valuable, 
beeauſe it is cheap, and common, 98 hagh pet an air of 
myſtery. and ſcientific darkneſs. Hatun 2 150 

Frei is the cementing . or 7 of union which 
connedts, the ultima corpuſcula of bodies to one another, 
and prevents them from running into a ſtate of decom- 


poſition and putrefaction, to which all animal and vege-= 
table ſubſtances, have, a natural tendeneꝝy, and inta which 


they, precipitately run hen diveſted of this principle. 
It is the. pabulum. | viaes: which: preſerves and- ſuppartb i 


h animal life; without it no ereature can live. It cis: the 
| mechanical. A 


;gent-principally concerned not only zit: the? 
ſormation, growth, qd roche but alſo of- 
. | * 
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vegetables. From all experiments it plainly appears chat, 4 
in the common courſè of things, neither à plant nor an 


auimal was ever yet formed or ſupported without air. 
Am egg has air incloſed at one end of it. The e885 © of 
4 fix. worm will not be hatched in'a an exhauſted receiver, 
though it is expoſed to the ſun's rays. 5 
Air bas an abſolute dominion over the whole vege- 


table kingdom; and as far as we are able to judge, from 


what appears to us, the circulation of the blood and alt 


the animal functions are ſuſtained” and carried on by the 


air, which js to the body what the weight is 6 the 
clock. And what is ſtill more remarkable, without a 
communication with the 'atmoſphere, life cannot be 
ſupported long even in a pretty large body of air, when 
it has no communication with the atmoſphere. The 
agency of the circulating air, is abfolutely neceſſary to- 
warde the evolution of animalcula, beſides the mere 
exiſtence of their. ova, depoſited In a proper nidus; it is 
found neceſſary not to the inſide only, but alſo to the 
outſide of a fhell, within which an animal is to be 
formed. Chickens cannot be produced in an alr- pump, 
placed in a proper degree of heat, though none of the 
air is extracted. No animaleula will be found in meat; 

ſnut up from all contact with the atmoſphere, though a 
pretty large quantity of air is incloſed with" it. The 
action of the atmoſphere is requiſite* in örder to Hatch 
and communicate à vivifying principle to them, and 4 
pretty large quantity of air, that does not wines 
with the atmoſphere, ſeems inſufficient for the pufßofg. 
Heat tod muſt be joined to this circulating ar, otherwiſe” 
the ova cannot become living creatures. But this "Heat" 


maſt be Various for the . f the" variots fpecies g 
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experiment. " Rub only one bit of wood 1 pa 
one ſtone againſt another, metal againſt. metal,,,&c,. and 
the fire becomes. viſible. Shake quickfilver in; an ex- 
hauſted- receiver, and you, will, perceiye flaſhes..gf fire, 
By fire I mean elementary, folar, and electrical fire, as 
we have every poſlible reaſon: to conclude, they are one 
and the ſame ſubſtance, acting i in ſeveral capacities. The, 
element of fire appears, to have fuch, 2 continuity gf, parts, 
and ſuch a degree of force i in its motions, as would not 
have been believed without ſome ſenſible and immediate 
demonſtrations, of it. It is the ſame fluid that increaſes 
the bulk of bodies when they are heated, by entering 
forcibly into their pores and driving their conſtituent. par- 
| ticles farther, aſunder. The coheſion of. braſs or iron is 
too weak to reſiſt the force of it. About one thirtieth 
part of the bulk of boiling. water is occupied by, fire. 
Hot air is increaſed. by one third of its bulk, and the di- 
menſions of the watery particles in the air, and the air 
itſelf will be different under all the various degrees of 
beat; and as the degrees of beat are always in a,fluc- 
tuating ſtate, this liquid in common with air and all 
other bodies whatſoever, will undergo 2 perpetual ofcilla- 
tion. Nothing « can reſiſt the force of fire, which, i is a mar 
terial agent of nature, of ſufbcient force to oyercome 
and undo the ſtrongeſt effects vulgarly aſcribed; to cohę- 
ſion. Fire is the great catholic diſſolvent Hl nature, AS. 
the chymiſts all allow. 11 will diſſolve the, union, of the 
particles of water, and raiſe them a- loſt in ſteam. and 
vapour. The ordinaxy. heat of the ſun has; a. like effect 
on the waters-pf the dean. All: ather ſubſtances 38, well 
ſolid as fluid, arg ſupjeck to a ſeparation of their, part by 
its ez, The hardeſt; n * cloſely ſo- 
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ever their parts may be connected, are eaſilyadiffolxed 


end renderech Quid by the heat of a furngge. Hoy is the 


h greater weight and larger. bulk of mercurius calcinatus 
| accounted, for, ſince it acquizes, both in the proceſs? It 
muſt be from the addition gf. ſome ſubſtantial; matter; 
and to judge from the effects, what is this more likely to 
be than that fine ſubtile ſubſtance, which is the greateſt 
| ſpring of motion and life, the only active body, in nas 
ture, e e of acivity, in others? It i is ar 8 
of mercury, a 4 is bil qualified. to N its 
particles, and reduce, It. to its probe: rn of 
atoms. 

Philoſophers. ide on. that MEER is &iviible in 
Infleiturs, yet I conceive the infinite diviſibility of any 
given extenſion - is a [metaphyſical or mathematical ſo- 
phiſm, for what God created an atom or unit the nĩſus 
of the whole ereation upon it could not bruiſe or ſepatate 
in tw ; indiviſibility: is one of its eſſential inherent pro- 
perties. One atom may be divided from another, ;but 
no atom can be divided, from. itſelf, becauſe its ſubſtance 
does not ; exiſt by: cohegſion of parts, or application of 
one ſubſtance; to another, but exiſts in an original con- 
tinuity of ſubſtance, Which is indiſſolueable and: un · 
changeable but by annihilation. Matter ot medicines 
may be divided into ſuch minute parts, 'as to eſcape al- 
woſt the power of irhagination; each of which however 
well retain the powers and virtues, which before were 
proper to the whole maſs,” Chymica preparations often 
create new bodies, or very materially alter the original 
virtues and properties of matter; but by trituration, car- 
ried to a propet extent, you. preſetve the original virtues 
and propertiezaf bodies at the ſame time that every par- 


4 ticle 
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kiele is brought forth into action, and exerts its powers ä 
and. virtues... Mercury, for example, is Allowed by all 

poſſeſs very great virtues; if it was, united to any 

dy, to which. it cloſely adheres, and was by that means 
( ivid, into its moſt minute parts, without undergoing 
oo chymical change, certainly ſuch a medi- 
cine would diſcover great and certain effects and virtues, | 
infinitely ſuperior to any chymical preparation of -its >i if 
Abe matter of fire, by penetrating through the ſurface 

of a ſolid or fluid body, acts: internally with an expan- 
a force to looſen and. drive aſunder its conſtituent par- 
tictes, and the. air act See and ne 
Sine to en and the heat within is dean 
the cold without. 525 e 
e de eee ed is bis ar bases keeps 


together the parts of all body, if it ſhould at any time 


be leſſened ſo as to bring it upon an equilibrium witn 
Tie internal preſſure or fire contained in all bodies, then 
All nature would turn to a ſtate of fluidity, and bring on 
another deluge... If this air or cementing principle was 
to. be Kill farther diminiſhed to give the internal ert 
panſiye fire a greater advantage, it would looſen: and 
drive. aſunder the conſtituent; parts of matter, and ſet the 


- world on fire, which the ſcriptures tell us, will be the 
ms the. world at laſt. The elements ſhall melt with 


Vent. h heat or; fire. All the other elements ſhall Be overs 

come and deſtroyed. by that one powerful element fir} 
which we may. call; nature's.d iſſolver. In the ſame man 
ner we may. | for the. death of animals, 46947 bas 


1020 AP. the, elaſticity which. we diſcover. in auy body is 


wy borrowed: from the impulſe. of fire,” It makes water 
Ran fume,) (ies oak EICUrY; todo dhe: ſame; | 


a 
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/Phisipower) in nature can iniſituate and ùrĩve niciſtute 
both into veſſels and the interſtices of bodies, ſo as to 
overcome an inconceivable reſiſtanee to its 8 
ſuch power as tõ move immenſe weights faſtened to them. 
The roots of trees have been known to open fiffures in 
very maſſy rocks which reſiſted their growth and diſtenſion. 
It ĩs the cauſs/ of vegetation; by it the ſap/akends' in the 
plant, the ſeed germinates; and the blood circulates. 
Sap does not aſcend in vegetables upon the ſame principle 
that water riſes in à capillary tube; for in a capillary 
tube, it makes no difference whether there is air upon the 
ſut face of the water into which it is immerſed;* or whether 
the air is exhauſted.” The expetiment -ſucceeds equally 
in an, exhauſted receiver, and the ſame ought to ſutceed 
in aà vegetable, if there were not ſome” material 'diffe - 
rente: but air is found ſo neceſfary for vegetation; chat 
vg take up its nouriſhment, nor will ſeed ever 
germinate ſo long as the air is abſent. Again; there 18 
no ſeaſon of the year in which a glaſs pipe will raiſe 
water to a greater height than at another, the efftet 
being juſt the ſame in the depth of winter as in the het 
of ſummer. But the rays of the ſun; or the heat of an 
artificial fire, is fo abſolutely requiſite to the tbweI bk 
herbs; that in cher ſeafori for taking in the ſap, in theft 
ſtatures in cheir qualities; they are wholly Hide by 
che ſun's heat all Over the world. Tube plants wn Ar 
_ lowefbimtticir ftatute ipring up firſt; they are füccebded 
bys others of a larger ſize, tilf at aſt the under {hitubs 
and trees put forth in their order; and when the fun 18 
et higgremeſt exdltation in ſuintier, the whole Vegtt2ble 
creation is in its greateff glory umd Beauty!" Then; 48 
din dechäntsg this vegetative weden Böge, and 
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the order: they obſerved in putting forth their leaes 
 Howers'and fruit, is nom inverted in their decay. They 
drop tlieir leaves one: after another; and ſo continue; till 
the ſun, at his return, puts: new. life and:imoiſture-into 
their veins; If in the morning, ſays Dr. Hales, while 
the lap was in a riſing ſtate, there was a cold/ wind, with 
a mixture of ſunſiine: and clouds, when: tbe ſun was 
clouded the ſap would immediately viſibly ſubſide, at the 
rate of un inch in 2 minute for ſeveral inches, if the ſun 
continue fo long clouded i but as foot as the ſun's beams 
der tiſirig ſtate, juſt as any liquor in a thermometer 
riſes aud falls with the alterations of heat and cold. 
But iat iss all this: to the aſcent of water in a capillary 
tube? i Fb; apply that euperiment to account for vege- 
tation, ia the greateſt' abſardity; becauſe they agree in 
nothing: If we leave out the rue cauſe; the elementary 
fire" amd attempt: to explain vegetation with no betten 
materials than the imaginary. attraction. of a glaſs pipe, 
we ſhallybring upon ourſelves new and :inſuperable diffia. 
eulties and remove none: of th old. Thus it will:always 
happen chen we connect together things fartign to n-s 
another and nccouĩt for 4 an experiments by one 
: that hath mot been accounted Sf . 6 e iT 
If nature then be provided "wy its ne en an. ele- 
ment afoſuch power and activity as enables it to over- | 
came the ſtrongeſt coheſions, it cannot be deſtitute of 2 
agent powerful enough to cauſe them; and if we atteng 
tively conſider nature, we ſhall be at no loſs to diſcever 
this agents The preflyreand activity of the air is allowed 
by alk philoſophers. Take two concave braſt hem 
ſpheres, apply them to each gther, exhauſt che, air from 
e d the hemiſpheees,-will be, ſo firmly. xd to 
ether, 


m SICRNESS avy HEALTH. 135 
that no force you can apply will be fufficient to 


| oped them This is entirely owing to the preſſure of 
the air. From the ſurfaces of the braſs hemiſpheres we 


may make a natural tranfition to the braſs itſelf. Let 
this braſs be thrown into a furnace, it ſoon grows red; 

and as the heat increaſes, it becomes in a manner tranfs 
parent, the matter of the fire penetrates into the body of 
the metal; and when che medium within is nearly in ths 
ſame condition with'the medium without, the braſs runs: 


and©there is an end of its coheſton. Ar effect which 8 


thus made to ceaſe in à mechanical ways may be pro: 


dueed ir the ſame way; and if the entratice' of fire . 


diſſoloes - and feyarates the parts of metal, the exterit 
preſſure of the air was the true cauſe of coheſion. When 
the fire diſſolves a miſs of meta}, an extremely fine and 
ſubtile fluid paſſes freely through the body of it; -bat 20 f. 
cools; "this tmedfuttt withit having no freſh ſupply; ev4Z 


porates hr pare; andthe" remainder growing continually 
weaker; yields at laſt to the fuperficial preffure of the arg 
whith' drives che parts together, and keeps them co 
paced- till it is again cunteracted by flte. If there be 


att equul preſſure wes 9197 N italy the body wilt 
reit I & diflolved ſtate. eee 


This ther or 5 8 which is "the bond W a | 


heat, but an 2 body Afferent from common Air; | 
art} of flificient *powet in its operations ts execute this ; 
fie alfipned to it! Common aif is no" vther chan 
menſtruumg ſaturated in a high degree with heterogetie“ 
_ ls particies of a grolfer' ſubſtance; and more eſperially 


| with He particles of water, 2 be A very common ex- 


"= . 
an: 


times fuſpendedin'the Gele of wk After 4 Kroker or 
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two of the pump; the remaining air, within a receiver; 5 
being rendered lighter, never fails to let fall à cloud. of 

vapours. That this elementary principle is diſtinct from 
common air, a hundred times more powerful, and of 
fuch furpriſing force, may be proved by a variety of ex- 
periments, For example; take a veſſel of water, extract 
the air entirely out of it, then ſhut it up ſo as to he air- 
proof, put it into a freezing mixture, and you will, find 
che water frozen, and increaſed, in its bulk; and if - you 
do hot allow for this increaſed bulk, the water will burſt 
_ the” veſſel, though made of che ſtrongeſt metal. But 
cold does not expand bodies, but contract them z there- 
fore the increaſed bulk in the water. aroſe Fom: aac | 
cloſed bubbles of elementary-air, | 

* Thie effects of hot, cold, and moiſt air, n daily ax 
hibited to our ſenſes in the cuſtomary changes of the 
weather,” are ſufficient to juſtify me in what I have de- 
Guced from them. When the weather grows warm, t f 
power of coheſion | grows. weaker ; ; when the weather, be- 
domes cold, "this power is increaſed, and the. hardeſt 

merals, in common with all other bodies, are propor- 
| og altered in their dimenſions, "Extreme , heat wil 
e them, extreme cold wall. ba NE er them 


* 


a, fevers tl. If the degree e Bo, cog | 


ſhould we ſeek hut in E | 
true and phyſical cauſe of coheſion Fig 7 ion thy | 
fo peak in the language © of phi raction 
- repulſion... When we deſcend to the RE | 
: k LEES it is hardly + to | be exp 


ot TT © / ORD Rm 
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Let us now. briefly apply what has been ſaid, in order 
1 account for diſeaſes. In all diſeaſes the equilibrium 
between the external air and internal fire is by ſome 


means more or leſs interrupted, the juices in conſe- 
quence are not properly aſſimilated, nor the circulation 


regular and uniform, and the fire is more or leſs predo- 
minant in proportion to the degree of danger. A pre- 
ternatural heat is the indication of moſt diſeaſes, and 4 


windy flatus is for the moſt part predominant and very 


troubleſome, Dropſical people, though their. ſkin, feels 
cold, are burnt up with an internal fever, which i is . | 
from their thirſt. Nervous diſeaſes ariſe from a ce 

degree of heat, which occaſions relaxation; if that . | 
is increaſed, putrid fevers, and all the tribe of putrid 


5 diſeaſes, come on. Hot putrid 220 the ſoriac wind, Sc. 


greatly weaken and relax the body: lightning kills, and 
the body i is thereby reduced, to a oh putrid ſtate. Dead 
ople are remarkably cold, and thoſe that have been 
8 Jime, in a ſtate of ſubmerſion are exceſſively cold, 
K ee heat i is t the medicine adminiſtered for their recovery 
F caſes the external air has extinguiſhed. OF 


jou 1 8 the expanding fire, and the equi- 


brium is in Re or, entirely deſtroyed... When the 
ane air ounds leſs with the elementary p! | 
it toſes part « of its glaſtic virtue, which makes the quick» 
Myer ſink in the barometer upon the approach of bad 
' 7555 er, and j is the reaſon hy we find the. common. air 
and the leßs i it ſupports and keeps up our ſpirits» 

1 5 ut it loſes its elaſtic force without, it loſes it alſo 
WEE whereby, « our. natural ſtrength is diminiſhed, 


gcul: ation is languid, the body heavy and dull. the 


# > 


do its un the ens complains « of, head-ach, 
2s | © peeviſhneſs, 


| 9 jv 10 * and oppreſſed, the ſtomach does not regu- : 


peeviſhneſs, and a gteat variety of other gloomy and 
difagfceable ſenſations too well known, Nature ts 
rr but war Herve dead. in $1226) 5513-0: 
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e een Hase Sy 3 of the Gre 
7a tation- 1 Animation, therein it copiers 
e < n ain CO TIT ELLEN $5 nn tie 
MYHE ftomach nere . 
E >: freſh ſupplies; Which the repairs of our eonſtitu- 
tion and the unint circulation of the fdids re⸗ 
quire,” For the animal body cannot exiſt long indepen 
dent er certain ingeſta; taken into the ſtomach, which 
more become _ Spore In'the s 


„„ r 


uterb matris we — wards take — to itn; 
But. the contraction of the heart and pulfation of the 
afteries cannot reach the ſtomach, inſuence the chyle in 
the krſt paſſages, and propel it ito" the lacteal véſſcfz, 
Which are a ſyſtem of veins, very ſmall i Weir deten 
ning, And is" they advance; they unte and erfarge, tilf 
they for one great trunk or Vein, ich pours the a 
into the heart. In this progrefiive motion to ihe heart 

che yl derives no benefit from the action of the Fon 
hor” abt” does zt rechte afy afliſtanice” from the cntrachb 

pore "Ys it Hab ne 'contirbutiication with knen 
therefore there mut be ſoime moving quality e 
cue cle or digeltedf60d to catiy it te the haſt f nd 
WRF — Hind in * 
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the food in the ſtomach mpſt be equal to the waſte of the 
bady, ſo the power with which theſe repairs are carried 
to che heart and thrawn into the maſs of blood, muſt be 
equal to the circulating powers concerned in all the 
ſecretions. and excretions of the body. Therefore the 
ſpontaneous motion or moving quality in the chyle, if 
continued and unimpeded, would be ſufficient to carry 
on the circulation through the whole body, independent 
of the mere muſeulat᷑ / foroe of the heart, provided always 
that the veſſels are emptied as faſt at one end as they arc 
filled at another; for no fluid can enter a veſlel already 
full. This is the caſe in the human body. The veſſels 
indeed in the human body ought ta be, and in a ſtatch o 
health are full from; one end to the other; yet there is a 
conſtant waſte at one extremity af the veſſels, in order 
to make room for what is imbibed by the. oppoſite 
extzemities. Therefore the conſtant. waſte and inani> 
tion in the animal frame by, perſpiration, urine, ſtool, Sc 
forms a vacuum, or rather a diminutian of matter at he 
extreme ꝑoints of the veſſels 3 as there is not in nature a 
res! vacuum, chis relative one enables the veſſels to re- 
ceive frequent. ſupplies of food, prepared in the ſtomach, 
which bx its own, inherent properties continues its pro- 
grefive motion till it arrives at the oppalue ; extremities, 
any 48, expelled. thraugh. ſome outlet to make room for 
Wares If. theſe, gutlets are. oped up, or much ab. 
steig ths couRitution:is more or leſs out af order, the 


perſon Iabqurs. under plethara, the circulation is im- 


| dedęd. and. its niſus inv erted; the fluids, retained, longer | 
inn the hody than by the laws. of the animal economy 
they-ought; acquire too great A. putridity, the, equili- 
| — | the, primaty agents of nature js inter- 


77 _ __ T_T, | weakened 
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weakened . related,” Can its ſenbbility increaſed. 


Hence we ſee that the depletion of the body by per- 


Tpirition, &c."is' EP e for che preſervation 
of health and lifQ.. BAY 7 ls PR" 
Again, the ſkin" is full of Abörbent veſſels; which 
receive the volatile fliiid or air with the mbre attenuated 
and active particles conſtantly floating, in it,” and cbnο 
them into the habit by the fame method the'abſorbent 
n ymphatics carry the chyle from the ſtomach to the beaft, 
. omvards to the extreme veſſels, Which open their 
*mouths upon the ſkin,” The cutaneous” abſorbents re- 
<eive as little aſſiſtance from the heart in their progreſive 
motion as the abſbrbent veſſels, which"Ccatty the chyle 


| from the ſtomach into the habit. Therefore een 
may be carried on without the afſiſtance of che heart. 


The ſame power which put the chyle in ee 
che ſtomach, is continued through the veins and atteries, 


and diffuſed over all the vaſcular ſyſtem, and without 


receiving any aſſiſtance from the action of the heat, 
carries on the circulation tlirough the liver, and d. 
mages, in'4 great meaſure,” the courſe of the blood in the 
foetus without WO habe. "For the "greater Toe: of the 


Rate chr by the vent esta; ir ünbertt traits; Weuehen by 
'A "canal, appointed for that” purpoſe; immediately into'the 
*4brta; without paſfing through the "Heart it” all. We 


Hiould 'nottherefore contlude that the Action of the belt 


Is" abſofutely neceſſary for che blood's motion. PAL ccni 

Though many 'of the arteries paſs" into *coritifiiioits 

veins, yer che Breater number perhaps termſtiate i che 
ng orifices of à ſpecies of veſſels called Iymphatics, 


Which are allo" ubſprbents, and teceive” by extidvaſitivn 


or traiifudition the lymph from the arterics; as the fit 
n L 73079 Fa: IU WF I Jeb 717 bold av, irs '""fpecies : 
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ſpecies of. abſarbents receive the chyle from the f Me» 
We. cannot . ſuppoſe. the circulation of the lymph i in the 


lymphatic veſſels receives any material aſſiſtance from the 


heart or arteries; therefore we are forced to conclude, 
that the circulation is carried on by the expandin 8 force 


of the fluid itſelf. If the lymph be extrayaſated in too 
aue proportion to, be abſorbed. by. the Ihymphatics, f it 


n 


muſt remain in a ſtate of ſtagnation in the cavities of 


„ 


the body, where. it loſes that homologous. quality, Which i 
Was only preſerved by the continued progreſſive motion 
in circulation, and becomes putrid, the moſt volatile 
aerial particles having received a degree of depravity by 
ſtagnation, and haying time t 9, diſengage themſelves of 
of. the elementary ai air over, "the fire being weakened „by 
its aſſiſtance they fly. off, and in their paſſage irritate. the 
nerves and Nervous expanſions of the membranous parts, 
which. cover and encloſe the muſcles, and veſſels of the 
body,, Hence dropſies of every kind. This putrid. fleam 
is, the principal agent ir in producing the tympany or vindy 
droply the remaining part of the lymph haying loft its 
mor e volatile. Parts, which, kept it in motion, diflplyes 


ange ſsharates into heavy, grumous, and ill-conditioned 
matter, which. ü break and tear, the lymphatics, 


I a, damp, and langugr upon the. whole: circulating 
maſs gf fuids, whigh at laſt, partake, of the fame qua- 


lities, and occaſion. ulcers, gangrenes, bleedings at the 


Agſen 30, exemphales, or a. king, of rupture or protube- 
Fung at che navel, & ſphacelus, and at laſt death, _.... 
eo; ache, circulation of the blood does, not abſolutely. de- 
«P54 upon. the action of che beart, neither does. it there- 
dy, regeive any great ,jpcreaſe of, motiog. For the. mo- 


mentum £ of the: blood in the vena cava, re. it reaches 
S3 the 
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the ſhown, i is ; nearly equal to the motion it has in A 
aorta after leaving. it. The heart too tranſmits 1 no blood 
into the arteries, except what it receives from the veins, 
conſequently. cannot emit it faſter, or Oder much rome 
momentum than it receives it. Sb raps 

If the contraction of the heart 251 balken of the 
arteries are either inſufficient or unemployed” to alfimilate 
the food, and carry on the circulation, we muſt look for 
ſorne other agent in the animal frame powerful amd active 
enough to accompliſh theſe ends. Whatever changes 
and aflimilates. the food to the nature of the parts At 
which it it arrives, muſt be, the ſame that gives 3 it a power 
of progreflive motion, as well where the action of the 
part cannot be traced, as where it cannot poſſibly reach; 
.and what moves by that principle, muſt move ſpontane= 
ouſly, that is, without any occaſion for the application e or 
affiftance of that power to which we apply the idea of 
downright. mechanical force. E : | 

If we attend to what has been already faid of the | pri- 
mary mechanical agents, in nature, we cannot be 3 at a loſs 
£0 find out an active power ſullciently qualified to per- 


: form all the operations in the animal economy.” . 


Our food is a heterogeneous n maſs of matter, pollefing 
* principles and qualities ipherent f in all matter, fire and 
Our food then las the firſt! red ite for Telf-motian, N 


| a0 is endowed with ſuch, an evaporable. degree " of he : 
bor fare, that diſpoſes it to. 'pals,t towards a colder Place or 
1 ſtate, or to fly of in vapour w eneyer it can get 110 


This quality the blood. is ; poliblied of | in A Er Ran 
able degree ; it diſcovers more vapour © or r yolatile © fuvia 


in it” than any liquor of the fame de fret of tenacious 
viſeidity, with an equal degree o, of beat. 8 "The \ econd 


. is, ſuch a mixture and compoſition. of: particles 


* 
- 
o 
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in che fluid, as diſpoſes it to that particular kind of in- 


teltine n motion of the heterogeneous parts, called fermen- 


tation, by which the liquor is by ſome means agitated, 
grows full of air, expands itſelf, runs into new combi- 
nations; and generates new principles, This iateftine 
motion or fermentation ariſes from an effort of the con- 
fined air and fire, aided by the heat of the ſtomach, and 
« lifferent configuratichs of the parts of the food, to 
diſengage themſelves of the earthy or more inactive mat- 
ter with which they zre incumbered ; and by opening, 
triturating; and dividing this indolent matter, they partly 
diſengage themſelyes of their impediment, expand, and 
endeavour to fly off, which they certainly would ds with 
A violent motidn, if they could perfectly difengage them- 
ſelves of all inactive matter. This ſtruggle; in fore 
Caſes, is at times ſo briſk; as to produce fmoak and viſible 
fire. In wine which all the winter had only a ſmiall 


motion of its particles, when the rays of the ſun become 


more. powerful, and give an additional fupply of heat to 


the fire inclofed 1 in the body of the wine, then we ſee 
"the motion of the "1 ſubtile element become ſtronger and 
Rrongers and the velſel containing the wine would burſt, 
Kit had 1 no vent. By fermentation ſpirituous liquors are 
; generated out of taccharine ones, acids out of ſpirituous 


Jiquors, , and out of animal fluids, allowed to run into the 


a kind of "intettine n motion, are generated fœtid vola- 
tile tpirits. The fermehtation of dough, and other mat- 
bp of the faine natures proceeds from the ſame cauſe. 
Tre p primary agents in nature being diſturbed in their 


1 reciprocal. ackioh and influence upon each other, by tri 


uratioh and the. application of any fermenting body, 


| 3 e as much as they” can whatever reſilts 
their modo motions; and occaſion the matter to er and, occupy 
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Nester ſpace than before. Leaven neden e 
tation of dough in the ſame manner as the rays of the 
ſun promote a fermentation in wine. A great fermenta- 


tion of y egetable matters long continued produces vinegar; 


which, when.entirely:diveſted of all its aerial and fiery-par- 
ticles, becomes inſipid. A violent fermentation or motion 
of animal ſubſtances ends in putrefaction. Theſe things 
are not ſpecnlation and theory, but obvious: facts well 
known. to every body z:and though: it is inipoſſible'to diſ- 


cern the figures and motions of the fluids in a ſtate of 


fermentation, yet we can obſerve the effects of that great 


inſtrument of nature, whereby ſhe changes liquors from | 


one ſtate to another, and makes the preternatural e 
lia. windy, aeid, bitter, acrid Or. putrid. eth nmnna 

That the concoction or digeſtion of food in the flew 
mach. is a true fermentation is. evident from this fample- 


experiment. Take a maſs of matter of the ſame kind and 
conſiſtence with our food, incloſe it in a veſſel, with a de- 
gree- of heat equal to the ſtomach, and it will; ſponta- 
neouſly run into fermentation. How is it poſſihle then 


to ſuppeſe: that ſuch a mixture does not ferment in the 


body Certainly it does, and by its ſermentation the 


food: is; converted. into chyle, by means of the primary 
material agents, which, as I already proved, are the 
fountain of animal and vegetable liſe and motion, and 
produce all the revolutions in the planetary ſyſtem: 


Qux food is compoſed of a vegetable and animal kind, 


which gives a. double tendeney to the fermentable mo · 
tion to exiſt in the blood. The vegetable parti of aur 
chyle. or goncocted ſood is, hy its. inteſtine progreſs, 3a. 


nature, and the, animalized..parts- of our fluidad are, by 


che {ame progreſive motion, ſo diſpoſed ta ibat kind of | 


e | | fer- 
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thing could preſerve them from it, but by directing their 
niſus or effort from that tendeney into a progreſſive mo- 
tion. It is certainly one of the marłs of infinite wiſdom 
diſcoverable in the regulation of the animal ceronomys 
that the innate diſpoſition of our fluids, ariſing from their 
commixture and fermentive motion, to degenerate from 
kheir animal ſtate, ſhould continue ſo long to de exactiy 
exerted, as to determine them by its niſus into progreflive 
motion, and at the ſame time this progreflive motion 
ſhould prove that extremely critical check, which re- 
ſtrains the niſus effort or tendeney to putrefaction in ani- 
mal fluids from advancing any farther towards 2 perni- 
cious diſſolution than is conſiſtent with and neceffary 
toi preſerve the animal ceconomy. Thence we fee the 
dangerous conſequence of indueing upon the animal 
| fluids: an unnatural reſolution of their continuity by ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, intemperanee; putrid air; and many 
other pauſes, which we ene in neee ber 
this book; enumerate. enn 
Another active 8 in our n adseüng u to 
ſelf⸗ motion; is ita tendeney, in common with all other 
liquors or fluid maſſes; to degenerate, and in that ſtate to- 
extricate very volatile elaſtic eſſſuvia of patticular kinds 
which remarkably abound in the blood. Liquors” in 
ſtrong fermentation detach 2 great quantity of volatilt 
Rear which would burſt the veſſels if it did not find 
vents When liquors are put into bottles and corked 
before their fermentation is finiſhed, we all know with * 
 whatviolence they will not only diſcharge” the corks, 
vchich chnfine them, but likewiſe” throw themſrlV es dur 
_ inform» of a volatile ſelf- moving foam or froth... The 
{ame kind of 99 more or leſo diſturbs the ani- 
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inal. ceconomy in diſeaſes, for we ſee that a 3 
of wind is a general ſymptom in all diſeaſes. But when 
the liquors are properly. fermented and depurated, that 
yolatile efluvia enlivens the liquor and gives it ſpirit. 
Juſt ſo it is in the human body; when the fermentation 
is properly. begun in the ſtomach, and paſtes regularly 
through the whole proceſs of fermentative circulation, 
and the fiuids ate duly ſecreted and depurated, they are 
| then a 2 homogenious maſs endowed with à regular ſelf- 
moving power. If too nuch of this elaſtic. effluvia be 
detached from the common maſs of fluids from a weak- 
neſs and relaxation of the ſtomach, che quantity or qua- 
ity of the food, or from any, cauſe which accafions. i in- 
digeſtion, from the natural elaſtic eftuvia of the blood, 
being retained in the body and ftopt in its paſſage by ob- 
ſtruction, or from 2 relaxed tate of the ſolids im general, 
which permit too much of this elaſtic efluyia to be de- 
tached from the common maſs of fluids, the conſe- 
quence is, this pent up wind or vapors which nature in- 
tended for our good, and in a healthy ſtate always fulfilled 
che deſign by aſſiſting the progreſſive motion of the fluids, 
and enabling them to reach the exhaling arteries of. the 
eutaneous yeſſels for expulſion, now. tears: and diftreſſes 
the patient, oceaſions acute pains, ſpaſmod dic. contrac- | 
tions; of particular parts, irregular ſecretion and EXCTe- 
tion, inanition, an irregular. circulation of the nervous 
_Buid;. which brings on lowneſs of ſpirits, besd-achs, 
promotes putrefaction, and in bort diſorders. the whole 
animal ceconomy. * 21149494 4 id Sort 
„All. liguors,. which | 1 dir attenuation, warmt th and 
| divide) ſtat „are eysporable, have a tendency to fly off 
intp. g cooler and leſs confined region, and to recede 
I Mhenever they can fron that degree of warmth Which ſo 
28 | IP volatilizes 
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volatilizes* tliem, and wherever vents are opened thither 
the whole — of their m6tion is intended. Fhis courſe 
they take Wherever the alr has acc to them, as upon 
the ſurface W 12 body; the lungs, . "Theft ſeries 
o paſſages prepared for the progretfive' courſe of che 
blood, diſpoſed to motion as alteady deſcribed, are the 
pores of the ſkin, which are the extremities or termina- 
tion of arteries, the excretories of the glinds immediate- 

j undder the ſkin; comtionly called the ſebacious glands, 
, and the vents through the intertexture and agglutination 
| of the ' veſſels of the kin, which gives paſſage to ſack 
portions of the extravaſated effluvia as approach theſe 

_ ofifics; and form what we call petſpiration.” And upon 

the: fame principle, the particles next in fucceffion to 

tho ſe that have eſcaped, take their place, and thofe im- 
medfately” behind them occupy theirs ; ſo that the ſame 

principle has its influence backward to the v very riſe and 

ſolirce, Hot of the arterial circulation only, but to the 
remoteſt chylous abſorbents in the ſtomach. Beſides 

wat! Tera by perſpiration,” a great deal is thrown off by 
+ in expiration, © Thus the body is depurated 
at rel from” 'Rlling into a ſtate of entire diſſolu- 
tion, room” is made 'for' freſh ſupplies of food, taken in 
y the ſtomach, and the conſtant circulation of blood 


x "hex a P. "Hence we ſee how MATTY de A 
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tion of health; what Aer ariſes from colds and oh 


ftructed perſpiration, how natural it is for a perſon to 
loſe bi his appetite when ill, and how improper and dan- 
8. 


ch the practice is of ſtuffing a ſick perſon with food. 
inherent qualities and power of matter 'vege- 
| . circulation is cartied on, which may be called ve- 
"gf gerable fe. Tits power in common' with vegetables 
| | Wwe 
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8 . exerting, itlelf in promoting animal 
circulation. But though we have this power in a degree 
as much more aQive in us as our fluis, are warmer and 


i: 7 1 : 


more evaporable than thoſe, of vegetables, yet more is 
required to accompliſh, the motions and ſecretions! of the 
animal fluids. Though there is not, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, 
an abſolute vacuum in nature, yet there is a relative one, 
ſufficient t to anſwer 3 all the purpoſes of abſolute ones, by. 
17 
| not o ly giving f free accels. to the, motion of groſſer .and 
more conliſtent, bodies in them, but, by. really giving the 


motſon ol of. {all ſuch bodies. a direction and tendency, to- 
wards them, as the propelling, or expanding fluid always 
tends to the place where it meets with leaſt reſiſtance. 
5 erever "then t there is a ſecretory or excretory duR of 
4 blan d, * there, or in the courle | of the liquor ſecreted 
Eu that gland, there is to be found ſuch a vacuum as, 


necellarily, i influences the courſe, of the humors arriving 


2 10 


at it, as a cupping-glaſs ſwells, the PAR r ace 
blood, into it where it is applied... b clabeing 
why he glands are appendages to the. 8 .and 
lymphatic ſyſtem and confiſt of a congeries of yeſſels, both 
Nervous, venal 2 and arterial, and Tamify,into. a atięty of 
ways... They ſerye not only us conduſtors, $o.the-circus. 

ting Auidy by. forming relative, vacua, a3 they. partly, 
terminate into a bladder, or reſervoip te ſtore; up, the, ſer, 
Cre creted. Auids for the uſe and gonyeniency of the. animal 
cc onom 8 dhe heart does, the bload, &c, but they 
rari and attenuate the Huids,. which. begome, More Xe; 

latile e in their r paſſage through theſe ducts. The . riqty 
and wont derful manner in which they xamify and diyide, 
and the gapacity of their cavities jmpreſs a; proportional 


change, en the, ſecreted, fluid, which receives diene 
| quality and conliſtence from the e fize, configu- 


ration 
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ration and effect of the organ or land through which it is | 


ſecreted. The lymphatic glands in particular, which are are 
not free of nerves,” form Wend ſo extremely minute 
and numerous, that t hey a appear to be compoſed of not ung 

elſe: chey divide, and, after many, convolutions, unite 
again i nto one or more Wants, This diverſi ity of ramifi- 
_ cation has its effect in —— the nature of our "Te 
cretions; for the veſſels of eac h gland have their own 
particular effect. If the fize and Cbnfrüekon were the 
ſame, and the momentum ôf the fluids tlie fande „ they 


Would Ak certainly perform the ſame functions, anc chere 


would be no diverſity in the Ecreted fluid. Dr. Cullen, 
ſpeaking” of the ſecretions; ſays, Till ye can discover 
theſe more deatly,' we may in the mean time obſerve, 
that the action of the veflels of the ſecretoly « organ has 2 

conſiderable ſhare in determining the quantity and ſpecific 
quality of the ſecreted-fluids. © Indeed the capacity of the 
ſecreting orifices, with the velocity of the blood's motion, 
no doübt determines the quantity, and for the mot part, 


particularly in a Rate of health, the quality of the jd . 


chick ure conſiderèd as ſepatations from the general maſs, 
It is obſerved; that the mattet öf perſpiration w imer caſed 
by Gieteile;-arid'that'the Kitheys, in a Tpaſmodic Nate of 
thei? veſſels; ſeparate #Timpid Huid wikh. the a are] 222 
mülefläge; wich is ſuppoſed to be genierated'by "a fma fl 
degret ef intrkafed piltreFaticn taking pcie he blood. 
The lands then do not "merely a the ee 
falt from oi ſynem "of fas, 6 nd tranſmit it to an- 
other Vit Sach- glanlck Bas A power inherent f n wie 
aer Upoit the Aids, "Which Ai ſeeretes, Jo le to ie 
nithte; YMce; "arid" Thitefition of that Parttenfer , nn 
ASE grands are alfd a congeries of nerves; wy, 5 
23 Set bebe Toute peritive power upon the *h e ner bus fr 
© =URIAHION 285! 2:5 160 903 it: een BY Mitts 2 * 
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And PO organical ſtructugg of , the. nervous glands, 
the. different degrees: of - ſenſibility in different * 
and even in the ſame perſon, may, depend. Some gl 
as the nervous ganglions, &c, may perhaps, be conſidered 
8s belonging to the nerves entirely, and their. uſes foley = 
confines; ta that ſyſtem, As the nerves, in their paſſage 
from the brain, join, and form. roundiſh, maſſes or ganr 
Sliens, from ybence they prgcend-t9. the diffarent. parts; 
ele ganglions ſarye, perbapss ag uFlative vacuums for the 
Sixculation/of, the nervous fluid. 30 int 203%! 
That, the fluids, receive heix.natures qualities.and con- 
biene, from. the different ages of fermentatian, con- 
futed and magified, by thę circulation and the different 
organization of. the veſſels thraugh which they;paſs,:(for 
i ng conſpire in the diſcharge, of their peculiar and eflenr 
_ tially neceſſary offices to agcompliſh..the..ſame;and); may 
proyed from. the vegetable ſyſtem. The mild and acrid 
Juices f Vegetaples receive thejr,, nouriſhment from the 
Lame guuid Rain · water, in its paſſage chrqugh. a vihe ar 
an apriggt«trees: is converted into a ſweet ſiquot in its 
pallage:through; the lemon. ang. harberry trees, is changed 
into, 2 fag rn garrofive liquors, and, the juice of: tua. diffe- 
Tent. tree gawijng in che ſame garden pats and;powriſhed | 
with the ſame Mater, will retain their proper; an diſtinẽt 
See me is ngt effected by fermentatien only. 
but depends upon the vegetative wer of ſermentztiann and 
che pecyliar gonſtruction and organization of ach diſtinet 
ſpecies, of vegetables... Wichdrawe, either, of th6ceauſes, 
% | the echt will ceaſe, , How, xidiculous, then; is it. to. 
ect the water is an ingctiye fluid in the vegetable 
4 yitem, or that the blood and fluids.in, the human bady.ace. 
3 5 t and, paſve, tering no gther gurpaſe Shan· to 
irs nd the. lids, fam thoſe, Wan, thay; zeggive their 


1111 different 
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different properties and appearances. It is as abſürd t 


ſuppoſe; chat an effect produced by the joint action of the 


fluids in fermentation, ant the different organization and 
act of the ſolids; ſhould ariſe from the agency of ont of 
theſe cauſes ſeparately, - 8 that 4 perſon ſhould Walk os 
well upon one leg as 'two without any other aſſlſtance. 
If che Ruids ſerve only to diſtend the veſſels, then water, 
or the blood of any beaſt, which would certainly anfwer 
mat purpoſe, might ſupport” Animal life as welt as the 


natural Juices 3 but if water Was to circulate through the 


veſſels; neither blood nor a true natural heat wedld' ariſe 
by ten thoufand circulations,' If we advert; that life's 

but another name for ſelf- activity, and conſequently, that 
che very eſſence of life lies in chat activity; it is impoſſible 
but that the fluids muſt enjoy activity as à principle ef 
their conſtitution; and not yield to motion by niechanieaj 
impulſes only, like inert, paſſive maſſes. The ſolids and 
fhüids are both" poſſeſſed of life, and differ only in con- 
ſiſtence and extent of continuity. The ffüids make up 
the ſolids; and the ſolids may again be reduced to 4 fluid 
fate: They are jointly conoerned in preſerving the vital 


principte; ſupporting and'maintaining the aflimal ceconb- 


my; arid are jointly cnserned in producing every diſeaſe. 


The fcetus in utere matrib exiſts perhaps” as à gland or 


Shandufar Frftance; ark Tevewes its nohrfſtiment Front 
the-ni6ther'by ſuction” ind ibforption. Of all the glands 
in che Dünen bedy; che Heart is che chief, and perform 
mafty important plütpoſes int the animal cen mY. The 
| heart is of receptacle where afl the heterogenedtis parts'sf 
de bid aft de Wendet ünnd riixed;” 48 to ptehent par 

tiles er the ſume mature abu qualities" from wacht 
comdinations and"adheritig together, and to render the 
whole maſs fit ip an various changes and ſecretions it is 


wi intended 
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intended to 3 in its courſe. The arteries reſolve 
the blood into the various animal fluids: and ſecretions. 
The veins combine and Elaborite the fluids into the form 
of red blood. They complete the work begun in the | 
ſtomach, and render all the fluids perfectly animal; and 
ſo very volatile, chat thoſe which have paſſed ſeveral 
times through the veins muſt be highly volatilized and 
exhaled, ready to diſſolve, and to affect the Teſt of the 
blood with the ſame diſpoſition, 'and certainly. without 
ſome check would ſoon terminate in putrefaction. The 
blood that circulates through the liver is a degree more 
animalized and volatile than the reſt of the blood, having 
undergone a ſecond courſe of venal and arterial circula- 
tion If chis blood was to mix with the reſt of the 
| maſs; and nothing interpoſe to prevent it, the whole 
would very quickly run into a ſtate of putrefaction; but 
nature is relieved from this dangerous and alarming ten- 
dency taking place, which would at once deſtroy the 
whale machine, by 'a proper and ſufficient remedy to 
counteract the evil. This very blood, ready for diſſolu- 
tion, is carried to the lungs, where it receiyes a portion 
of i freſh common air in exchange for an equivalent por- 
tion of the. moſt volatile effluvia of the blood, exhaled 
from the lungs at every expiration. | The blood, by the 
neee dance 9 


greſs-to/ x fate of: — dire | 
cooled and refreſhed by a ſupply of freſh air. All this, 
however, would not be ſufficient to prevent che calamity 
taking place, if a ſupply of freſu materials was not 
brought from the ſtomach. Tbe ſtock of ehyle is catried 
| —— nene the whole is mixed 
together. 54 Eros. | EW. eg. GE N J 
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” is alſo, as I already ſaid, a great tendeney in 
the: blood to form a large quantity of ſmoaking volatile 
eſſluvia or vapour, which would ſeparate from the other 
parts of the fluids, form an elaſtic detached maſs, and 
ſtop the circulation' of the blood; and being prevented.” 
in, its endeavonrs to expand itſelf by the ſides of the 
veſſels, would paſs impetuouſly and irregularly through 
them, and thereby diſorder the circulation. This evil is, 
alſo remedied by the action of the heart 3 for the diaſtole, 
or dilating of the heart, makes room for the expanſion of 
the effluvia in the blood, and the volatile detached par- 
ticles, as far as they come within its reach, ruſh forward 
to this relative; temporary vacuum. The heart being 
filled: wirh light volatilized blood from the veins, com 
mon air from the lungs, freſh chyle from the ſtomach, 
and a quantity. of detached efluvia, acts upon this com- 
pound maſs, and by its contraction jumbles and ſhaxes 
the whole ſo intimately together, that the formerly de- 
tached effluvia is again mixed with every portion of the 
blaad, which. is now a homogeneous fluid, qualified to 
undergo all the various changes and ſeeretions for which 
it. is intended in its courſe, under the influence and di- 
rection of the nerves. And it is one part of the office of 
the axteries to continue the ſame operation which the 
fluids had juſt before undergone in the heart, till they are 
moſh, intimately. and perfectly mixed, and beoetne fn to be: 
reſulved into the various ſecreti ons 

The vacuum produced by che oontractions e heart 
andliitsz evacuations, or alternate ſtates of emptineſs, are 

ahſalutaly neceſſary to the whole ſyſtem of er ee | 
TIL the veins fare full, and the auricles 

r. hollows of the heart, into which the veins empty f 
tems, full alfo, where is the collected ftream of the 
e D | 


veins 
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| 8 The, auricle contracts and empties ;itſelfy 
which [inſtantly prodycey, A vacuum, upon which the 
955 veins pour their contents into the auricle | to fil up 

the yacuum again, and all behind moving in the veingus 
direction, advances fo. much forward, and to this non- 
| fon, vacuum there is a. mechanical, viſus from. the 

remoteſt fitzment of a vein over all, the body, Not oniy 

the continuous veins, but every other humid .interft ice and 
n efluvia within the ſurface of the body, ;are 
ſucked, attached or impelled, as dhey offer, into the 
diredtion of the yeinous ſtreams, bn 

The ſelf- moving property in the, blood, affiied, and 
promoted by 1 the relative vacuums of the glandular duẽts 
and heart, which dire& and. regulate. the ; nifus or tene 
depcy « of its courſe, would not be ſufficient to ſuſtain ang 
keep in, play the motions of the, wh animal er 
without the precedeney and w js | 
payer ſtill ſuperior, I mean the peryes. or Fuente | 
The ſyſtole or contracting of the heart anſwers, da the 
diaſtole 95, lacing of On; drein; berefore | 


| alteration of the ellhixes or pox powers 
and of their origin, the brain. he inte 
muſcular ation in the 7 2 _—_ xeed. 


ipaſtign.p and 
as no effekt can be f ea . mud 
always be equal is Aur il conlequently;the aherayic 
efforts of the brain on the nerres, that agitate the heart, 


muſt have as great e len 
effluxes as it has ſecondarily on the. cart; 


— ſecretion 6 of the l Aud in the bra | 


and, 


- 
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or * at load or obſtruction upon one or other 
of them, manifeſting itſelf by proper ſymptoms. The 
compoſition and ſtructure of the human body is made up 
of ſo. many parts, each hanging to the other by ſo inti- 
mate and neceſſary a connection, and the acting powers 
in our frame are ſo interwoven into one piece, and each 
neceſſary eyery where, that no one can be ſaid to be 
affected by itſelf. Vet, as every diſeaſe muſt have a be- 
ginning ſomewhere, ſome one part of the ſyſtem muſt be 
firſt more immediately and particularly affected than an- 
other, therefore we may, with ſome ee. obſerve a 
bod! in claſſing diſeaſes. * la 37 

I ſhall conclude this chapter wich a . general re- 
marks, and then proceed to particulars. | 1.45 

Diſeaſes ariſe from external or internal cauſes. The 
external cauſes producing diſeaſes are cold, moiſt, and hot 
air, putrid effluvia, infectious matter applied to the fin; 
greaſy applications to the ſkin, external injuries from 
blows, violent exereiſe, &c. Internal cauſes of diſeaſes 
ariſe from whatever alters the properties of our fluids, and 
the nature and capacity of the ſolids, ſo as to produce an 
inability in the active moving powers the animal frame 
to perſorm the different functions neceſſary for the ſupport 
of life and preſervation of health. Though many diſeaſes 
are infectious, few are hereditary. Moſt diſeaſes: ariſing 
_ from: internal cauſes are the produce of ' irregularity; 
eſpecially in men: women indeed are liable, from che 
organiſm of their boilics,: to ſome diſorders. The food 
we eat nouriſhes the body, ſupports life, gives riſe to 
diſeaſes, and is the parent of a very fruitful offspring. 3 
Diſeaſes are divided into acute and chronical. When the 
diſeaſe is violent, and comes ſoon to a termination; W˖,ỹẽ 
| * W Diſeaſes that N languid in their 


advances, 


advances, are © ene very tg U before they 80 off, and 
art therefore called chronica. "el 
Y The ſymptoms attending moſt atleales are a refleſſuels 
viel more or leis pain; an unnatural heat; a laſſitude and 
wearineſs, an irregular ſtate of the ſpirits, loſs of appetite, 
thirſt and dryneſs of the tongue atid mouth, wind, a 
partial interruption and irregularity of the eto and 
excretions. Every diſeaſe has "diurnal exacerbâtibfis, 
which happen berueen dre o'clock at night and be im 
tlie morning. 2 in; eee ee ee 
There is a wrt ene plethora in all Bat 
The ſea ebbs and flows; the ſex are reli ieyed by the! 
eruption of the menſes; humours ihereaſe ard "grow | 
plentiful in the baking of every mönth; ; in lunacy 
theſe periodical changes are very perceptible: they häp- 
pen indeed in all diſeaſes, and very mch exaggetate the 
ſymptoms; but not being ſo berceptible, were not at- 
tended to by phyſicians. Some people” are ſubject to 
periodical eruptioris upon the ſkin, 4tid are at other times 
quite free from any thing of the Kind-: 'Moft ſores and 
runnings have a "greater diſcharge at one time than an- 
other. The periodical changes in che atmoſphere, which 
produee proportional changes in our conſtitution, happen 
onee in twenty-four hours and monthly. Action and re- 
action are the mode By which the whole Name vf the uni- 
verſe is ſupported. The fun is the principle of motion to 
out planetary ſyſtein he pervades all nature, and diffufes 
his inſtuente to its moſt intimate receſſes, elaborating out 
of one whole, according to its various eireumſtanees and 
aſſortments, an infinite variety of properties and forms: 
while che moon, by ſpecial regulation and flexlon of its 
influence, diſpoſes that great maſs of moving matter, 
vn are e the futter and agents ef Its energy and 
| „ ” the 


{ 
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3 of all its operations eee thoks 
-tides-of-reciprocal ebbing and flowing, which is, necbr- 
diug to the conſtitution of things, {6* neceſſary for-thelr 
proper artangement- und difpolition to qualify them 80 


| «Jones eee eee ſun . ft 


»''Toconoludey - Whoever takes a viety of the vuſt 
ue, things, and conſiders how: limited and con- 
-fiied-»the facultiesg of man are; will eaſſly diſcover. how. 

mall a ſhahe of knowledge the wiſeſt can attuiny ad 
chbrefoe will not entertain too high notions of the extent 


ee eee How often. do we 83 


neficial- INS Inq eint Gallas to the let the 
2 illiterate than to the learged-and ſcientific. | 
Hyſiai is an obſtruſe, complex and extenſive >ſcience, 
here the! minute Arrufure: of- the human framez che 
Aktien and functians of its feveral:partsy: che cauſes! and 


© nature: of diſeaſes, the properties- and-off6rts of i mutter, 


both ag food und medicine; and many other thingsorela- 
dye to. che human hady, many of them but impetfeAly 
+aanflerſtood; ard: the- general: groands> tu reaſon upbn. 
Therefore in fach-an;extenfive; ſdience i great care is ite 
ceſſury in the applicatiom of our teaſoun t: 8 | 
5 urrive at-reabknowledge in che atze and curb df 
-Hiſeafrs, we muſt take an extenhve N · oß nature in dts | 
different operations, trace diſcaſesto heft orig dr fle 
them through their various ſtages, ſubmit . to be hacute's 


vicegetenteg alter the medicines 1 he directs; attend do 
che wiüble ſymptoms of diſeaſes and dhe operatiom oß me- 


«didaes,. and from thence learn to form atruejudghent 
of the-compliint ani method of cure, obſerver with'igreat 
. 
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Waiting to obey her orders with expedition when ſhe 
hangs out the ſignal of diſtreſs, and points out the way 
mne would be ſerved: but never officioufly obſtru her in 
her wiſe and kind endeavours to ſerve us, for ſhe: will, 
and ought to have her own way, and will not be rudely 
forced into obedience. here is not a ſurer and ſafer 
way of coming at the true knowledge of a diſeaſe, than 
another; as the ſymptoms ſerve to elucidate each other. 
Diſeaſes, bear ſueh an analogy to one another, that we - 
ſonip other being made manifeſt thereby, for they differ 
very little from one another, and are very ſimple in their 
nture. The proximate cauſes are various, but therim- 
_ mediate cauſes are few. Each diſeaſe is diſtinguiſuod by 
„dome Particular ſymptoms; yet a perſon well acquairited 
with the animal conomy, from a knowledge of the 
euſe and ſymptoms of one diſeaſe, will be at no loſs to 
_ account; ſor the particular: ſymptoms of every other. It 
ie Alſo, very, nay, abſolutely neceflary, to attend to the 
ſmuation of the country and nature af the climate. That 
diſeaſes are much influenced by the viciſſitudes of the 
weather, and ſtate of the atmoſphere, delicate eonſti- 
itutions, and particularly nerveus people, are convinced 
by enperiente. The ſame effacts are produced upon the 
irungeſt conſtitutions, though they don't perceives or 
attend £d it, encept it produces ſome chronical com- 
plaint. For-cxamiple, the rheumatiſm; ſeropluila, and 
ather eruptions commonly called ſcorbutic, are peculiarly 
endemical in ardamꝑ:ſenny country or county, and:few = 
30 N 4 
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as particular plants in certain ſoils; therefore there is no 
bettet way of judging of a diſorder, when ĩt firſt appears, 
than dy an exact ſurvey of all the concomitant ones. 

An hiſtorical account of the patient's conſtitution, and 
of the complaints to which it has been moſt ſubjected for 
a courſe of years; leads very much to the knowledge. of 


the preſent illneſs. Upon ſuch certain data, together 


with obſervations from diſſections, -we may ſafely reaſon; 
for it is the abuſe; not the true application of reaſoning, 


that is'reprehetiſible.- But let us not attempt to account 


for or explain things where we have not ſufficient data to 


go upon, or where the matter is in its own nature ob- 


others; it is better to ſtop where we have not ſufficient 
grounds to go upon, and wait patiently till future en- 
quiries and diſcoveries throw more light upon the ſub- 
ject. - By. accurate. obſervation and plain reaſoning by 
analogy, knowledge is improved; but reaſoning from 
fallacious, imaginary, or dubious principles, will rer 


tainly betray: us into error and confuſioo n 


„ Fee. bong ay Ai ee ere We e ©} > 
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The general Cauſes of Diſt.” Fhe' Nature, Quai 
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health is the greateſt bleffing, und the 
5 | Wig" valuable poſſeſſion upon eatthy yet wedee- 


| an W of it; war 
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tonly ſporting it away, hunting after ways to gratiſy 2 
ſenſual appetite, incompatible with the laws of nature; 
and; like unfortunate gàmeſters, never repenting till it is 
co late. From ſuch a conduct one would be apt to think 
that it was unnatural to man to covet length of days, 
that intemperance did not bring innumerable diſeaſes and 
death, that health was not tlie greateſt worldly bleſſing to 
which we owe every comfort in life, if fatal experience 
did not convince the unhappy victim, that folly directed 
his conduct, and dreadful infirmities the fruit of his la- 
bour. But notwithſtanding this, it is a melancholy con- 
ſideration to think how few take warning from the ex- 
am̃ple of others, and yet how eaſy it is to preſerve health. 
If. people were as aſſiduous to keep as they are to deſtroy. 
their health, the phyſician might lay aſide his pen, and 
the apathecary ſhut up. his ſhop, for intemperance gives 
employment to both. The lower animals, ſays Dr. 
Price, except ſuch as have · been taken under human ma- 
nagementz ſeem in general to enjoylthe full period of 
exiſtence | allotted. them, and to die chiefly. of old age; 
and were any obſervations to be made among ſavages, 
Death is an evil to which the order of Providence has 
ſubjected every inhabitant of this earth, but to man it has 
been rendered unſpeakably more an evil than it was de- 

| e be. The greateſt part of that black catalogue 
of diſeaſes, which ravage human life, is the offspring of 
the tenderneſs, the luxury and the corruptions introduced | 
by the, vices and falſe refinements of civil wage That 


tio! „ the effect of i intemperancs 
debauchery, were. never, intended, by the Author of 


WINS it u impofüble they Soul not. lay the bigs, 
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de Mall not. live, out half his days.” 
fas, +. 61. temperance, thou phyſician of the ſaul, as well 
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lation of gumberleſs ſufferings, , and terminate in prema» 

ture and, miſerable. deaths. Let us then value more the 
 hmplicity, and, innocence af a life agreeable to nature, 
And learn to conſider nathing as. ſavageneſs but maleva- 
* igporance, and wickednefs., The order of nature 
is wiſe and kind.; in conformity ta it conſiſt health and 
lang, life, grace, hangur,, virtue, 89d ops — nature 
turned out of ity way, will always puniſh. % The wicked 
Sir — 


Las hody, tha beſt guardian of youth and ſupport. of eld 
e eee goddeſs of health, and univerſal me- 

e dicine of, liſe,, that clears the head and cleanſea the 
4 hload, that eaſes the ſtamach andupurges the howels, 
chat ſtrengthens the nerves, enlightens the eyes, and 
nee heart; in a word, that ſecures and pur · 
e feQs digeſtion, and thereby avoids. the fumes and winds 


[the and ſharp, humaurs that feed the ſcurvy. god gon, 


and thaſe ſlimy dregs, thoſe. crudities and, ſharp hu- 

. 4% moury, of which, the gravel and ſtone are formed. within 
cus: diſeaſes to which mankind. is expaſed rathes by the 
2 ee eee by. the, failty, of, our nature, and by 
22 which ws often, condemn, purſelves to greater touments 
and miſtrigs of liſe, than perhaps have hen yet ip- 
ra anger and revenge, or inſlicted hy the greateſt 
an | den rate ner Indolence and. Juxury 
ence,, pn famine... Tels calawities, it in wer have 
n parts, of ther lobe. 
„gen with ore: diſtinguiſhed violence 3 but indolence 
_ ang luxury, like Now poiſons, diffuſed. through the at- 
eee at all times, and ane 
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the” human face. © Many ingenious" men have, and Rl 


dontinde to warn people of their danger, and loudly and | 


.pathefically 1 to tell them that intemperance fooner or later 
brings pain, ſorrow, death, and deftrug}ion z and that 
health, long life, comfort and happineſs,” are the certain 


reward of à regular courſe of living; yet men perſiſt in 
_ their” uſual indifference, and continue regardleſs of that 


which ean only render life deſireahle. They are anxious 
For accutnulating riches, which cannot purchaſe eaſe, or 
[bid diſeaſes keep at a diſtance,  Creefus "himſelf, when 
ſtek, was'a poor creature,” Without health, what avail 
-all the pleafures of life? Without it che miſer, that has 
Röafded up ſtores; becomes a burden to himſelf, as well 
45 to-6thiers, and alter mueh miſery and pain, is forced 
ub laſt to leave bis riehes to be enjoyed by others. Sir 
William Temple, in another place, ſays, „ Health is the 
-46:ſout-that-animates all the pleaſures of life; ind without 
beit mn ſtarves at the beff of tables, is poor and 
u uretehed in the raid of the greateſt treaſures. With- | 
but Health youth - loſes all its vigour; * beauty all its 


5'\chirms;” make is: grating to the ears, cönverſatiom diſ- 


246 agreeable, palaces are prifontb, riches uſeleis, hofours 
7% and dttendange cumbefſomeé, and erdbwns themſelves 


2306644, dirdeti.” Bur temperance -refities this man, in- 
- vigdrites te body, preſeves the eſtate, renders us ſupe- 


Wu dg förthe, and oüt ef che reach of adverſity, This 


— — whith'is its ou reward, dhe parent of rhgular 
| r J ny,” of 


ces ll ber "thoughteſs Juvenile days, à Habit bf ie in 


dt mete advanded age, have been the vecifion of=the 
- Gſiiptsy/tet-us/amchd it! But alas I dt is à Very dim- 
r ee ven in health, 
5 what 
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what i is neceſſary to preſerve ſo great a bleſſing. Though 
theſe are truths which no body denies, yet few ſeem to 
regard. Amazing indifference! What can bewitch 
people to run knowingly to their own deſtruction? If 
it were a inatter. of uncertainty, people might then think 
differently, and practiſe accordingly; but when it is a 
| | moſt obvious truth, that intemperance is the parent of 
| diſtiſe, it is an aſtoniſhing: infatuation that men ſhould 
fill continue to eat and drink their own deſtruction. 
People i in general have ſo little notion of temperance, 
= | that from the cradle to the grave is one uninterrupted 
courſe: of intemperance. The appetite is firſt vitiated 
| upon the mother's breaſt, if the child is ſo happy to be 
= nurſed: by the. mother, and fed with what Providence in- 
| ö tened for it. It is a reproach and ſcandal to every | 
= woman that'has health and ftrength; not to nurſe her own 
| children. The mother's milk is the only proper food for 
| 
} 


| the child, and ſuckling is very conducive to the health-of 
| thethother:* It is the order of Providence and- the Jaw; | 
that all the - viviperous part . of the creation invariably 
follow, except mankind,” who treat their young as the 
crocodile does its eggs, firſt drops them, and then leayes 5 
_ to batch. them. Though milk is a child's natural |. | 
ood, yet it may ſuck too much 3 for a child often ſucks 
_ Anger, Pain, diſappointment, and habit, and there - 
by hürts digeſtion; but it is ſeldom left alone iu ad 
work of injuring its Laas 7 either the mother, mad, Lor 
nurſe, continues coriſtantly cramming it, till indig ſtion 
produces crudities, wind, cholic, watery, ſlimy, or di. ; 
coloured ſtools, and vomiting of ſour phlegmy matter. | 
To iemove this evil, which they juſtly ſuppoſe : ariſes from: 
indigeſtion, and à weak ſtomach and bowels, brought on 
by their impruden t treatment, they: give the: inſant ho 3 
e | dati ed 
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ale water in its food, which relaxes the ſtomach Rill. 
mores and hurries the ill· concocted food, with all its im- 
| purities, into the blood, the Juices are injured, and . 
feyer comes on; and leſt that ſhould, not prove a ſpeedy 
enough death, the child is confined in a hot room oF, 
8 cradle, oppreſſed by a load of cloaths, and bound up ſo 
faſt in them, that one would think they had ſtudied the, 
moſt effectual means to deſtroy the life they appeared N 
deſirous of preſerving. The ſeeds of many diſeaſes are 
laid in the cradle; and if as much violence 1 was done to. 
children i in the next tage of life, very few. would arrive, | 
at "manhood and old age; but at ſchool they live pretty 
| temperate, and uſe much exerciſe, which not only keeps 
them in good health and ſpirits, but removes many of 
thoſe complaints which were ſormed in the cradle and 
nurſery. Children high pampered with Juxuries are gene · 5 
rally of a thin habit and fallow complexion, and people... 
ignorantiy ſ uppoſe that much ſtrong food is neceſſary. 46s.;;- 
ſupport them, whereas no method could be worſe adapted. 


to furnifh' them with real ſtrength and nouriſhment. 5 
When a child grows up a little, and gets the direc- I 
tion of himſelf,” it happens, at a dangerous time; when, bs | 
- the blood circulates freely, the whole body. enjoys. > vigor... ; 


rous glow of health, the paſſions break forth, and the 
ſpirits being great, and juſt ſet free from what he judges 
che Kreft and unreaſonable reſtraint of. his parents N 
preceptors, burkt out furiouſly, a and command. indulgencez., 15 
theti the youth glides. rapidly, down the current,“ f inten... 
de, and drinks deep of the deadly cup, Wochen 


and wine: appear to him, the only earthly bleſſings; other 5 


enj io he leaves to the Jnjenſible,, the fool and. as 
©" When he imbarked in this cour fle, rhe, animal. 
7x 54 be #1 
cc ny enjoyed the greateſt harmony i in all its parts; 


therefore 
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therefore ite natural vigour -and-tength' fulkan the feſt 
loads. of exceſs with leſs hurt, and foon throw them off 
with liule or no artificial aid; but when te nervès and 
animal pities are repeatedly agitated and put upori their 
umaſſ . ſtreich by veneredd pleafures; tlie bid en amed 
with wine,- and: the ſtomach furcharged with intem | 
eating; friendly diſeaſe ftops this career, of dener vetb his 


_ thread af liſe, and ſends to-diffolition that carcaſe which 


had takety ſo much pains to be its own executiones;”” If 
this courſe be not ſo furiouſly purſued; and teafong” reli- 
gion, engagement in bufineſs;/ Scr: confine him more 

within the rules of temperance and virtue; the effect 
upon th conflitetion will be ſtotrer ; he becbntes iiffen- 
fibly. weaker, his ſpirits more irtegular and: uneqquat j the 
ſtomach being related, his appetite fails; ne febls himſelt | 
at times oppreſſed and full; little heats, and Variety vf 
other ſymptoms, aceoiding to che ſtrength and flacurb b 


reliſhes plain food, from which he vaitly expects nur 
ment, ſtrengeb and. ſpirits; he then tries Mgr. fruves, 
rich cookery, and every ſpecies of patatable paiforr which,” 
with drink | equally poiſonous, be induſtriguſly 'edRedts' 


fuel co;conſurne-his rotten iconflitution;? 1:45 ů 


At no period of life is intemperance ſo hurtful us in 


youth · Young'people feldom-wantthe-whip and! ſpdr of 


lurury to encite their appetites: althrowgh then eU 
tions be perhaps: weak and delicateg the matiruf wartmnth 

nd aQivity. of youtb, which have not yet been chechel 
ſopply. this want. Their fibres do not want ithe ftimu las 
of wines or ſtrong liquors, they are fuffririuly icvigs- 
rated by che natural warmth of the blod ad Juicer; 
conſequently. ſuch liquids can: never act as cordials; vn 
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ans The effects of ine ule of wine or ſtrong liquors 
in a young perſon are immediate fevers, ot me degree 


_ of. inflammation, eſpecially if the conſtitution Be whale 


pagtcles,.-but- Ht aQion- of: ths fibres by wig 
them a greater degree of ſtimulus'than is neceſfary to ex- 
eite their vibrating force. Hence all kinds of: wines and 
frong liquors-ſhould be avoided as fo many: oertain, tho" - 
flow: poiſons, by young people in particular, who have 
tender and delicate conftitutions. Daily experience will 
ae nip es of this truth; and if they run counter 
thereto, they will ſoon ſmart for their imprudence. 
»\{Fhovgh jntemperanee-in the great nge habit? 
yet; it- is abſolutely neceſſary to keep up the ſtrength of 
agion in the ſtomach and inteſtines by a due quantity of 
food, otherwiſe we fall into an error equally pernicious as 
ite gueeſs. Hippoerates obſerved, that too ſevere a diet was 
2 eat error. As our food then is the ſupport of life; and 
a very material agent in the formation of diſeaſes, ſo it 


ſubjeQ&of the greateſt importance and generabuſc in phyſic, 
I ſhall endeavour to e cb deſt and fulleſt man- 
ner Lanai ot ns temat ie ert nom $A 
ITzhe ſtomach is the eee e ale food is 
at;heftclodged;: from: whenee- it: is conveyed; in the manner 
Irhave already mentioned, to all the: parts of the body, 
which-is: compoſed of two different parts, the ſblids and- 


tho!fids. ¶ The fluids are a heterogeneous maid of Et 


xStcher äs parteien enueloped in phlegm and bil, 
'the:finer parts of the allmelits The 
fogsl felnitents in the ſtomach like other liquors, and may, 
from on läimperſcct and unnatural ligeſtion;” Become 
2111 vitiated. 
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vitiated. — are two. contrary faults in Alten. 
The food may be crude, ſlimy, windy, and four, from a 
| relaxcd { Hate, of the ſtomach; or being retained:;too'long. 
in the ſtomach, it may become putrid and over · digeſted; 3 
in that ſtate it acts as a ſtrong. ſeptic! on any freſh quantity 
of food received into the ſtomach, and conyerts it into 
acrid, bitter, ſalt, windy and. putrid chyle,- which gives 
a fœtid ſmell, to, the breath. | 'Indigeſtion never happens. 
| without producing ſome one or other of thoſe changes in 
the chyle and blood, but which of the changes it is we 
| are at a loſs to Know. If it were poſſible for us to diſcern 
perfectly the mechanical ſtructure of all the ſolids, and 
all the motions and configurations of the fluids, we might 
then be able to explain diſeaſes, and tell in what ſtate the 
; duids w were, whether ſharp, ſour, flat, windy, &c. ubat 
ſince that will always be impoſſible for- us to diſcover, we 
ought not to talk too much of fancied figures and motions, 
becauſe poſlible ; ; all that we know for certain is, that in- 
digeſtion produces wind, crudities, unhealthy chyle, and 
| ill-conditioned blood, is the primary cauſe of moſt com- 
plaints, and i is an attendant upon all. 12 „ 
"When the fermentation, 3 Coe or ve- 
locity of the food, i is diminiſhed, we may naturally be- 5 
lieve, that it firſt grows viſcid, falls i into inteſtine, motions, | 
from the action of its particles one upon another, unnatu- 
| ral combinations are formed, and a windy , flatus is de- 
tached, which being of a volatile, expanding quality, 
diſturbs the whole maſs of fluids, which being impeded l 
in their progreſſive 1 niſus to expulſion, at length become 
mp. For the fluids, as was before obſerved, are pie 
vented from putrefaction by a freſh ſupply of food, and 
by the niſus of the whole mile like ee 
wave, bending to expulſion... ith | 


The 
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The folids; or circulating veſſels, are formed by a 
number of fibres adhering to each other, and endued by 


nature with a certain diſpoſition or ſtate of preparation to 


almit of the reciprocal action of the nervous fluid, com- | 
monly called the elaſticity of the ſolids, The ſtandard of 


health. then will be, when the fluids receive ſuch a quan- 


tity of active particles as will be neceſſary, when mixed 


with the circulating maſs, to give a gentle warmth and 


eaſy progreſſive motion to the whole; and when the fibres 


of thoſe veſſels receive a proper degree of active influence 


ftom the nerves, and have, as it is commonly expreſſed, 
a due degree of elaſticity. When the fluids have a ſtrong 


progreſſive motion, or high degree of fermentation, and 


their active particles hot, too much diſſolved, and running | 


into a difordered putrefaction, the nervous influence upon. 
the ſolids remaining the ſame, fevers, ſpaſm, and other 
acute diſeaſes, muſt be the conſequence, except this re- 
dundancy of active particles can be immediately diſ- 
charged. by ſome evacuation. If the fibres of any parti- 
cular part of the. body have, in any degree, loſt their 
relative elaſticity or nervous oſcillation with reſpect to the 
reſt of the body, the part under ſuch a ſituation will be 
the ſeat of the diſeaſe, the redundancy of fluids will be 
thrown off by the force of the circulation upon that part, 
obſtructions will there be formed, and a degree of inflam- 
mation or impoſthumation, i in proportion to the quantity 
and adtivity of offending matter, will take place. If 
there be no partial relaxation to direct the niſus of the 
redundant humours to one particular part, and no natural 
evacuation is increaſed, then the whole body will be 
affected by a plethora "i in proportion to its quantity and 
quality. Whenever the fibres of the minute veſſels in the 
extreme parts. of the .body, where the velocity af the 

b E ; | circulation 
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circulation is loweſt, have in any degree loft the influence 
of the vivifying principle from the nerves, while thoſe. of 
the larger veſſels retain their due force, the juices in this 
ſeries of veſſels will grow viſcid, obſtructions will be 
formed, and acrimony and putridity will take place, per- 
ſpiration will be leſſened, and a plethora will enſue. As 
- long as the internal viſcera and larger veſſels retain a 
proper degree of action, the redundancy of the active 
particles of the fluids will be thrown by the force of the 
circulation upon the ſmall veſſels, and will produce ſcur- 
vies and eruptions upon the fkin. When the internal 
viſcera, or larger veſſels, become weakened, and have not 
power to throw the redundancy towards the circumfe- 
rence of the body, agreeable to the tendency and deſign 
of nature in the exconomy of the animal frame, then the 
niſus of the fluids gets a partial leaning towards the in- 
ternal viſcera, which ſoon became oppreſſed with the 
plethora, and give evident ſymptoms of illneſs. When 
the fibres of the humagy body begin to loſe inſenſibly 
their elaſticity, or become leſs prepared to receive the 
nervous influence, thoſe of the veſſels of the extteme 
parts are the firſt which give way, as being the moſt 
remote from the ſeat or centre of motion, the fluids not 
having a due degree of velocity or moving power, will 
inſenſibly become firft viſcid, and then more acrid; and a 
redundancy of offenſive matter, unfit for circulation, will 
be gradually formed in the body even of the moſt. tem- 
perate perſon. But when the patient, labouring under 
ſuch an infirmity, nouriſhes his blood daily with fuch a 
quantity of active tery particles as is too powerful for his 
weakened veſſels to circulate, the burden of this offenſive 
matter will be ſo much the ſooner completed, and the 
united force of all the vital 28 muſt be immediately 
ü employed 
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employed in the moſt powerful efforts to throw off this 
oppreſſive load upon the extreme parts of the body, or 
nature muſt ſink under it: hence the origin of the gout, 
and cauſe of its paroxyſms. If perſpiration be obſtructed 
by damps, &c. the ſame conſequence will ariſe in pro- 


portion: to the degree of obſtruction, and the ſuddenneſs 


of it, and alſo according to the ſtate of the body before 
the cold and obſtructed perſpiration, Tf there was an 
equilibrium between the ſolids and fluids, and an intimate 
harmony and proportional influence between the external 
and internal veſſels, and the animal powers properly 
diſtributed, then nature is able to bear up againſt a ſmall 
temporary irregularity, and to remove the bad effects of i it by 
its own natural powers. Obſtructed perſpiration, from 
little colds, damp air, &c. are too inſignificant to prod uce 
any laſting bad effects upon the body. But if this cold is 
either very conſiderable, or if the body was not, at the 
time of catching it, in that harmonious order already 
, mentioned, then ſome illneſs muſt be the conſequence, 
Hare of the body at the time. - 
Chronical difeaſes ariſe  ninety-nine times 3 the 
7 pop of our conſtitution, for once that they ariſe from 
the natural defects of them. If we inveſtigate the nature 
. of, moſt diſeaſes, we ſhall find the real and original cauſes 
to be very few. Different diſeaſes may have the ſame 
original cauſe, and receive their variety from the different 
conſtitutions, firength, and vigour in bodies; ſo that what 
: would, be gout in one, may be ſcurvy, ſtone, cholic, | 
jaundice, palſy, &c.. in another. Hippocrates ſays, hat 
diſorders would be found, from a ſtrict enquiry, to have 
the ſame progreſs, and one ſimilar cauſe, although they 


appear to be. different kinds, becauſe they affect rarious | 
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parts of the body. Every diſeaſe is not'a diſtin kind of 


being or thing, that can be ſeparated and known from 


each other, as diſtin& colours, or hard and ſoft ſubſtances ; 


nor are there diſeaſes (extraordinary caſes excepted) un- 


avoidably peculiar to each conſtitution, or to certain times 


of life. I do not deny that there is ſome truth in the 
ſaying, that the fathers eating ſour grapes may ſet the 

children's teeth on edge, and that there are diſeaſes pe · 
culiar to certain times of life, to certain conſtitutions, 
and to different ſexes, but not abſolutely and unavoidably 
ſo to either times or conſtitutions, except in ſome very 
rare and extraordinary caſes ; and without allowing ſome 
exceptions, we ſhould not be able to account for children 
being born with ſtone and gravel, nor for the ſex having 
ſymptoms and: diſeaſes peculiar to themſelves, facts well 


known, which no body can deny. Phyſicians, in their 


diſputes about | hereditary diſeaſes, have in general run 
into two extremes, and in the heat of argument have left 
the truth between the two. Some affirm that there is no 
conſtitutional tendency to diſeaſes ; that they are all of 


our own making, and ariſe from intemperance. Others 


contradict that opinion, and affirm, that many diſeaſes, 
as gout, ſcuryy, conſumption, &c. are unavoidably here- 


ditary, and 15 no means we can uſe re be ene to 


prevent them. FIR 0 76 

That there are ae dies to Aiſcafes f is 
aa obvious, both from reaſon and experience. Daily 
experience ſhews, that the conſtitution is varied in dif- 


ferent ſubjects, as well as the diſpoſition of the mind. 
Af we ſee, as we often do, a teſemblance in the outward 


form of the face and ſhape; and in the mental qualifica- 
tions, is there any abſurdity to ſuppoſe, ↄr can there be 
_ j”_ reaſon Bl PEE not to believe that the ſame 

analogy 
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analogy may hold concerning the quality and diſpoſition 
of thoſe parts which are not in our power to examine ? 
What makes this analogy more probable, is, that the 
nerves are the common agents in both theſe caſes. A 
habit of body attended with light and ſoft hair, a large 


ſyſtem of arteries, marked out by a florid complexion, 
great | ſenſibility, eſpecially to the pleaſurable paſſions, 
which the ancients nominated a ſanguineous habit, differs 
eſſentially from one in which the hair is dark and curled, 


the folids rigid, the arteries ſmall in proportion to the 
veins, diſtinguiſhed by a ſmall proportion of fluids, lean- 
neſs and dryneſs, a pale and livid ſkin, ſenſibility fre- 
quently exquiſite, but with great accuracy, great irrita- 
bility, with remarkable tenacity of impreflion, ſteadineſs 
in action, and ſlowneſs of motion, with great ſtrength, 
Which the ancients denominated a melancholic habit. 


They may be both equally ſtrong, yet differ greatly in. 


the diſeaſes to which they are liable. In the ane, all 
' diſorders attendant on an increaſed ſenſibility and large 
arterious ſyſtem, - of the inflammatory kind, as fevers, 


conſumptions, and various hæmorrhages; in the other, 
diſorders ariſing from a contrary cauſe, as dropſies, liver 


complaints, obſtructions . of the alimentary canal, apo- 
plexx, palſy, and various nervous ſymptoms. That there 


are certain latent ſeeds of diſeaſes lurking in the blood, 


which are conveyed by parents to their children, is con- 
trary to experience, and the nature of the animal œco- 
nomy; yet parents whoſe conſtitutions are naturally weak 
and relaxed, cannot beget children whoſe conſtitutions 
are ſtrong and robuſt; and, on the contrary, ſtrong and 
robuſt parents will naturally have ſtrong healthy children. 
We- ſee: many people inherit delicate rn apd 
_ weak 1 their parents. 
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There is 2 conſtitutional tendency in ſome people, 
which, from the concurrence of certain cauſes, renders 
them more liable than others to be afflicted with the gout. 
A conſtitution with this pre diſpoſition is ſubject, from 
even flight irregularities, to be ſeized with the gout, 
while others not framed by nature with ſuch a peculiarit) 
of habit, live perfectly free from that diſeaſe in all the 


moſt profligate exceſſes of luxury and debauch. 


Though weakly delicate conſtitutions, and ſuch as 
have a natural tendency to particular complaints, require 

a greater degree and ſtricter mode of temperance than | 
others, to be kept ĩ in health, yet every perſon may prevent 
dangerous and chronical diſeaſes, and | enjoy a a comfortable 
grow old without kickneſs of ſome kind or other. In- 
temperance is the great deſtroyer of health, and i is either 
the parent or nurſe of every diſeaſe, and in a general ſenſe 


may be called the author of all bodily evils; ; for diſeaſes, 


for the moſt part, are our own dear purchaſe. That there 
are men, whoſe robuſt conſtitutions are able to bear al- 
moſt every exceſs with impunity, at leaſt for a time, does 
not invalidate the general rule. We: ſometimes ſee people 


eſcape unhurt from exceſſes, which | we ould" expect 
would prove fatal to them; $ while, on "the other hand, 


5 an indulgeng , ſeemingly. the moſt trifling, evident! lays 
the RT: of a moſt inveterate malady. | 


But if e one 
_Indulges in exceſſes. for a time with | 5 T will 
venture to ſay, that no perſon, whateyer his conftirution 
may be, can long tranſgreſs the bounds of. nature without 
ſmarting for his folly. It is obſerved of f epicures : and 
great eaters, that though youth and 2 ſtrong conflitution 


ſupport them for a while, they are either unenpectedly 


cut off at laſt, or - find he ſymptoms of old. age, with many 


pains 


rt; 
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pains and diſeaſes, attack them early in life; and it is 
but juſt, that as they make their beds, ſo they ſhould lie. 
And where is the drunkard that does not repent, or has 
reaſon to repent of his folly ? The ſtrong, by bad habits, 
will become weak; and the weak, by good, will become 
ſtrong. Though the bad effects of intemperance are at 
firſt ſmall, and not inſtantly perceived, yet they are cer- 
tain. The danger is the greater, becauſe it advances 
imperceptibly ; ; if it boldly attacked us at once, we ſhould 
be alarmed, and ſtand upon our guard; but it inſenſibly 
Creeps upon us, and ſaps the foundation before we are 
aware of the danger : : it is the conſtant courſe of life, 
what we do and negle&t to do every day ; that, if right, 
"eftabliſhes c our health; ; if wrong, m makes us invalids for 
"life. The daily accumulations of indigeſtion bring at laſt 
_ fome chronical diſeaſe. If a greater quantity of food be 
"thrown. into the ſtomach than it can bear, its coats are 
©over-ftretched, and not able to exerciſe their di igeſtive 
powers; and every day*s error added, ſoon brings on a 
natural imperfection and relaxation of the ſtomach; the 
food lying longer in the ſtomach than by the laws of the 
Circulation it ought, and undergoing a diforderly fermen- 
tation, occaſions crudities, acid, ſour belchings, ſickneſs, 
vomiting, pain, inactivity, ſtupor, and head-achs. The 
flomach has a very intimate connection with the brain 
and nervous ſyſtem. Nothing affects the mind more 
than the ſtate of the ſtomach, and nothing draws the ſto- 
mach into ſympathy more than the affeQtions of the mind. 
5 bis 5 is evident in hypochondriacal people, whoſe diſeaſe 
being chiefly ſeated there, have often grievous affections 
bag | n the ſenſorium « commune, or the ſeat of the ſenſes. 
Tuis is farther illuſtrated by wounds of the head. There 
th js is % a | yery great connection between the ſtatevof the 
T4 ſtomach 
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3 and the extreme cutaneous veſſels. Thoſe that 
have crudities, indigeſtion, oppreſſion and loading at the 
_Nomach, bave a hard, ſhrivelled, and dry ſkin, and ob- 
| ſtructed perſpiration. The food having thus injured the 
;ſtomach, and produced. ſo many ſymptoms of illneſs, 
4 paſſes from the ſtomach to the lacteals, and ſo on till it 
| arrives at the ſmalleſt veſſels, and the whole body labours 
under a plethora. The veſſels have a greater quantity of 
ill-concocted fluid forced upon them than they are able to 
gonvert to the wholeſome nouriſhment of the body, have 
| their. coats over: ſtretched, and their powers being con- 
ſequently impaired, they become obſtructed. When 
_ obſtructions are once formed, which may ſometimes be 
| the caſe before we perceiye ourſelves injured, the ob- 
| ſtructed matter, which never was perfectly concocted i in 
the ſtomach, ſoon putrifies, and is conducted by the ab! 
| ſorbent v veſſels into the maſs: of blood. When tbe morbid 
matter is once conveyed into the blood, and intimately 
mixed with i it by circulation, then it acts as a ſeptic fer- 
ment, and corrupts the whole maſs of fluids, already too 
much inclined to that ſtate, from indigeſtion, obſtructed 
pexſpiration, and the tendency of their courſe. being too 
much directed to the internal viſcera, After theſe cauſes: 
baye continued. to operate ſome time, we may conſider: 
dhe whole. body as in an adyanced. fate of putreſaction. 

8 * the ſpirits are; clogged, the ſtrength fenetvated, 
uRions. and ſchirrous tumours; may be felt in the 
feth, If. the ſolids:retain a.tolerable degree. of ſtrength, | 
they An out part of the offending matter upon the ſæin, 
orm gf puſtles, which, are diyerſibed, according to ihe 
— of, the conſtitution. If the ſolids are more re- 
laxed, or much infectious putrid matter imbibed from the 
air, en! Hit and putrid feyers come one. In "ha jay 
8 | te, 
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;Nate, every meal makes an additional load to oppreſs the 
weakened and relaked fibres. If the ſolids, after all the 
violence done to them, remain tenſe and hard, and the 
conſtitution hot and bilious, or if the fluids are burnt up 
with a large quantity of ſtrong liquor or high diſhes, if 
nature be not ſtrong enough to throw off this acrid load 
bya painful fit of the gout. or rheumatiſm, or ſome other 
critical diſcharge, and by ſtopping the career of i intempe= 
rance, gain a little reſpite to the conſtitution,” an in- 
flammatory or hectic fever muſt immediately ariſe from 
the irritation, and ſoon put an end to life; a blefling too 
"valuable for thoſe who ſo wantonly ſport with it. 
People in general eat too much; for a little well di- 
es and aſſimilated will nouriſh the body more, and 
render it more vigorous and ſtrong, than when it is 
loaded with food. If a man, ſays Hippocrates, cats 
ſparingly, and drinks little, he brings no diſorder upon 
himſelf. Befides the quality, Dr. Cullan ſays, we ſhould 
pay great regard to the quantity of our aliment. Haller 
very juſtly obſerves, that a moderate quantity of food 
nouriſhes beſt. When there is reaſon to fear the ap- 
proach ol bad health, Galen tells us, the beſt medicines 
are reſt, abſtinence, and cooling drinks; by ſuch a courſe 
even violent diſeaſes may be prevented. Some, fays he, 
vainly- attempt to remove languors in the beginning of 
fevers by exefciſe, the warm bath, purging, ſweating, 
and cordials, but abſtinence will never diſappoint. It is 
ſurpriſing. how ſmall a quantity of food is neceſſary to 
ſuppbrt nature, and what ſprightlineſs, vivacity and free- 
dom of ſpirits, a perſon enjoys that lives temperately, and 
eats a very moderate quantity at a time. Whoever would 
haue a clear head; muſt have 'a clean ſtomach. Tf we 
would be fo complaifant to the ordinances of the chürch, 5 
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as now and then to keep a e we + thogld find our 
account in it. 
Plethora and obſtruction being the general and i imme- 
Wiate cauſe of diſeaſes, evacuation of one kind or other is 
nine parts in ten of the cure. Contraria enim contrariis 
vincuntur. Bleeding, bliſtering, iſſues, purging, vomiting, 
and ſweating, are only deſigned to carry off what has 
been fuperfluouſly ſwallowed by intemperate eating and 
drinking; and cordials, bitters, ' and alteratives, are only 
means to repair a ſtomach furred with gluttony and 
drunkenneſs, and to evacuate groſs and poiſoned humours 
by inſenſible perſpiration, that ſweet and well-concoQted 
Juices may ſupply their place. How ill do vomiting and 
-purging ſupply the place of temperance ; bleeding, bliſter- 
ing, and artificial evacuations, that of activity; and cor- 
_ dials, drams, and diſtilled es make up the loſs of 
J pan; of mind? 

No certain quantity of food can be breteribed 25 2 
em rule. What is neceſſary for one may be too much 
for another, and too little for a third. We ought never 

to be directed to the quantity or c choice of our food by the 
exumple of others : becauſe one man eats and drinks ſuch 
= quantity without finding any bad effects from it, is no 
reaſon that another of a different or more delicate confti- 

*  tutioff ſhould do the fame. Nature is very watchful over 
us, and gives us all the affiftatice that one might ſuppoſe 
rational beings ſtood in need of. The powers of digeſtion 
are adapted to tbe want of blood in the blood-veſſels. If 
they are not ſufficiently full for the purpoſes of health, 
the appetite. is great, digeſtion, is ſtrong, and much blood 
is formed ; if they are properly filled, there is little appe- 
tite, ſmall digeſtion, and leſs blood is created. Lean 
xeople in general have good appetites and good digeſtion, 
ie | 5 ſat 
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fat pelle have ſmall appetites and weak digeſtion. Our 
ſtomach is in general a pretty good judge. : | 
Our feelings were given us, both ih health and ſickneſs, 
for the wiſeſt purpoſes ; and it may with truth be aſſerted, 
that thouſands have periſhed from being inattentive to their 
dictates, for one who implicitly fubmitted to their guid- 
ance. In the articles of meat and drink, where the palate 
may ſometimes be accuſed of deceiving us, it may be juſtly 
queſtioned, whether any one ever ſuffered conſiderably in 
Health without being repeatedly admoniſhed by very ſtrong 
Tenfations of the neceſſity for altering his courſe of life. 
Our appetites, if not vitiated, are upon many occaſions 
the faithful monitors, and point out the quality of ſuch 
food as is ſuited to our digeſtive organs, and to the ſtate 
and condition of the body. For where there is a difpo- 
ſition to a ſcorbutic corruption, from a long continuance 
in a moiſt ſea air, with viſcid, falt, or putrid food, nature 
Points out the remedy. In fuch a ſituation, the ſailor 
ardently longs, with the moſt craving appetite and anxiety, 
for vegetables and fruit, and devours with unrelenting 
fury every thing that lobks green, from "whoſe healing, 
attenuating, ſaponaceous, and aceſcent 'virtues, nature 
"tells him he will find relief; and the effects of ſuch food 
"art well known to every body. Wen a perſon attempts 
tb nue upon fleſh meat alone, though it be ſteſh; his 
5 apperite becomes keener, and even ravendus; and nature 
"will crave for ſome acids and vegetables to correct the 
alkaline acrimony of the blood. And When he lives: upon 
' vegetables alone, whereby the ſtomach will contract an 
eld tendeney, he will find a craving for animal food to 
tem perate the acidities. In; diſeaſes, if the patient be left 
to his natural feelings, he will deſire and long for what is 
| "wholeſome." In e the Patient loaths and abhors, 
5 without 
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without 8 the reaſon, all meat, particularly fleſh- 
meat, and longs for cooling acidulated drink; in lowneſs, 
we wiſh for cordials. All animals, by inſtinct, are di- 
rected to their proper food; and by the ſame method, 
perhaps, are patients ſometimes prompted to deſire what 
will do them good. The longings which people ſome- 
times have in illneſs for particular things are aſtoniſhing; 
yet what nature, from an inward feeling, makes a perſon 
thus ſtrongly deſire, ought ſeldom to be denied, as it is 
rarely found to do hurt, for the moſt part does good, and 
| ſometimes. i is the moſt certain prevention and beſt cure of 
the diſeaſe. It may, I believe, be put down as 2 certain 
| rule, that the ſtomach, in diſorders, very ſeldom. anxiouſly. 
. craves for any thing that is not highly beneficial, although 
the propriety of it may not be apparent to the. phyſician 3 


and even when it craves things which ſeem to him hurtful, 


it will be i in the right nine times out of ten, contrary to 

his judgment; 3 therefore the phyſician ſhould. rejoice,. 
when at the height of a diſorder the patient is ſeized with 
a a longing for any particular food or drink; he ſhould, for 
the moſt part, be indulged in it. But as bad effects have 
been known to follow an indulgence in thoſe things which, 
the ſtomach defired moſt anxiouſly, it is of yery, great con- 
ſequence to fix upon a criterion, whereby to judge with 
ſome tolerable certainty when we ought. to reſuſe qur 


aſſent to ĩts dictates. When theſe longings ariſe. before 


the diſorder begins to decline, they ſhould never be re- 
ſiſted; but when a change for the better has taken place, 
eſpecially if the pulſe comes nigh. the natural ſtandard,, 
then the ee, O longing, if it appears improper, - en 
to run any riſk, . 56 be guided by mern ebenen. ns. 
the wa melt. 

| | | We 
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We are too apt to judge of temperance and intemper- 
ance from what we ſee others do, and from our own 
habits without conſidering the matter. This is a very 
erroneous way of judging. One man has a' gigantic 
conſtitution, can drink his bottle or two, and can eat 
two or three pounds of meat; another cannot exceed 4 
pint of wine and half a pound of meat: Is then the per- 
ſon of the delicate conſtitution to meaſure conſtitutions 
with one above his match, and to vie with the other 
either in eating or drinking? If he does, he will ſoon dig 
his grave with his teeth, and eat and drink himſelf to 
death. An exceſs of a gill of wine or an ounce of meat 
is as hurtful to the one, as a bottle of wine or a pound 
of meat to another. Though we perceive that a perſon 
in health and in a ſound and ſtrong ſtate of body, has a 
wonderful power of digeſting the heavieſt foods, and of 
converting almoſt every ſort of alimentary ſubſtances into 
nouriſhment at times, | yet reaſon tells us, and experience 
confirms it, that ſome kinds of food are eafier to be di- 
geſted than others, and that a variety in the conſtitu- 
tions is always attended with a difference in the powers 
of digeſtion. And a perſon that determines the quality 
of any particular food to be good or bad, becauſe he ſees 
others eat it, or as it agrees with him, draws too haſty a 
concluſion. For hat is one man's meat may be another 
man's poiſon; and a weak ſtomach may at times digeſt 
very heavy and unwholeſome food. We ought therefore to 
examine the ſtomach, and never eat what lies heavy, is 
long in paſſing off, riſes” in the ſtomach, or occaſions 
Wind r flatulency. - ftomachs and appetites, if left 
tö themſelves, not vitiated and debauched by the ſaſhion 
and habit of int&mperance, would never fail to direct us 
2 5 in the Wen and * of our fobd; but in 2 
vitiated 
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vitiated "OY they. are not to be truſted. We are FRA 


unable to diſtinguiſh between the real wants of nature 
and the artificial calls of habit; and when we find the 
laſt hurtful, we do not Jay them immediately afide, and 
never after beſtow. one thought upon the onions and gar- 
lick; of Egypt; we do not leſſen the quantity of our 


2 


food, live upon plain diſhes, and lead the life of rational 


creatures, which. is certainly rewarded with. good health, 


length of days, and peace at the laſt; but contrary to 
truth, reaſon, experience, and every motive that ſhould 
direct a man's conduct in this life, we continue the con- 
temptible and ignominious flaves of habit and faſhion, 
And though pain, flatulencies, crudities, load and oppreſ- 
ſion at the ſtomach, ſour belchings, heavineſs after dinner, 
unwillingneſs to move, weak eyes, fœtid breath, . reſtleſs 
nights, head-achs, nocturnal fever, clammy mouth and 
furred tongue, with many other diſagreeable ſymptoms 
already mentioned, are the immediate conſequences of 
over- eating, and give warning of the approaching danger, 
we. continue regardleſs of the admonition; but, in return 
for ſuch ſervices, we endeavour to lull our monitor to 
lleep, or deprive him of his exiſtence by poiſon; for the 
very food which is taken to nouriſh and ſupport the body, 
will prove its deſtruction, and do the friendly office of an 


executioner. What kind of nouriſhment can ariſe from 


ſuch a load of putrid matter, the very ſteam of which ſets 
the teeth on edge, and what is thrown, off the ſtomach 
will corrode metals ? Can the blood, be pure which comes 
from ſuch an, impure fountain? No. wonder people com- 
plain of weak nerves, no wonder the body is. covered with 
unſeemly blotches, ſtinking ulcers, &. Though theſe 
are the bleſſed, effects of intemperance, we will perſiſt 


itn ii the en, and we have been accuſtomed. to 
ſuch 
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ſach a way of life, and have contradted) habits which v we 
don't chuſe to break. | 
We are all fo much the creatures of habit, which Moes 
and faſhions us to good or ill almoſt as much as nature 
itſelf, and is often ſo interwoven with our conſtitution, 
that we are at a loſs to diſtinguiſh, and are apt to miſtake 
for nature what is only habit. Cuſtom, Dr. Cadogan 
ſays, has made all kinds of incentives to exceſs ſo com- 
mon, that thoſe of daily uſe, far from being conſidered in 
the glaſs of intemperance, are by moſt people thought to 
be not only ſalutary, but neceſſary; they never ſuſpe&. | 
the leaſt evil from the common decoraments of the table, 
yet exceſs in them is doubly prejudicial, hurtful in them- 
ſelves, by provoking the appetite, beyond natural ſatiety, 
to receive an oppreſſive load, which the ſtomach itſelf 
would foon feel, loath and reject, were it not artfully. 
_ ſimulated to diſcharge it' into the blood by wine and 
ſtrong liquors immediately after. Thus one error brings 
on another; and when men have eat too much, they 
drink too much alſo by a kind of neceſſity. If the com- 
mon decoraments of almoſt every table are intemperance, 
what ſhall we ſay of the rich man's table, where the 
four quarters of the globe are ſearched to find out new 
poiſons? Some, particularly young people, and thoſe 
who have relaxed, irritable, and delicate fibres, do not, 
for the moſt part, injure their conſtitutions ſo much by 
che quantity which they eat, as by its quality; the latter 
very often, by high-ſeaſoned diſhes, filling th&veſlels with | 
acrid juices, which are unfit for the ts Ne 
theſe veſſels are not ſurcharged. 
II diſcaſes ariſe chiefly; as moſt certainly they do, from 
: intemperance, 28 4 neceſſary effect from a cauſe, it is the 
| Es abſurdity to ſuppoſe" that the effect ſhould not 


accompany 
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accompatiy its cauſe,” and that a man ſhould be cured of 

a diſeaſe brought on by intemperance; while he continues 

to be intemperate. A medicine cannot prevent his in- 
temperante, therefore cannot cure the diſeaſe, which it 
has created and ſupports. Medicines may give a little 
temporary relief, and enable the perſon to bear his in- 
temperance a while longer; but a daily renewal of the 
ſame courſe will prevent the good effects of medicine, TH 
and at laſt deſtroy the vital powers, and put an- end to. a 
life daily ſpent in acts of ſelf- murder, no better than 
the man, who for ſome time had been attempting from 
time to time to cut his own throat, and in his different 
attempts had made ſmall wounds, which were wholly 
and ſometimes partially healed, till at laſt, the parts being 
ſo injured, torn, cut, and deſtroyed by daily acts of 
violence, he ſucceeds, cuts his throat, and dies. A perſon 
may be equally guilty of ſuicide, who, being ſenſible of 
his error, diſcontinues it ſome time before his death yet 
had repeated the unnatural and violent acts ſo eh i 


' that the parts are too much injured for art to heal, or 


temperance to reftore them; they accordingly mortify, 
and the patient dies. Oribaſius fays, if people be ſlaves 
to their appetites, we ought not to undertake their cure. 
If then ſo much depends upon faſhion- and habit, let 
us have reſolution to fay, We are not in love with diſeaſe, 
we with to live longer, and will not be poiſoned becauſe- - 
it is the faſhion. Let us be very careful and attentive 
that our habit tend to the eſtabliſhment and ſecurity of 
our health and life, and not to the deſtruction of both 
Whatever habits we have contracted of an evil tendency, 
ve muſt reſolutely at once lay them aſide, and ſubſtitute 
in their place good ones of à contrary tendeney. It is 
not what we do now and then that can injure us greatiy, 
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but what we do every day, or for the moſt part; though. 
I think a perſon carries his complaiſance too far, who is: : 
evenyguilty of one debauch in; eating or drinking, e . 
his, friend has been very ſtudious to collect materials for 
mannes. 4 Every n ought {9 pile. D: . oy 


e 


genefal to diminiſh their ak, eee of food « one third, 
neyer to eat except they are hungry, to faſt, nom and. 
then, and when they have tranſgreſſed a little, to do. 1 * 
nance,” and live a day or two either upon water- grusel, or or 
very ſparingly upon ſome; wholeſome food, they would 
find: infinite benefit from ſuch a conduct. „bz ami 
dome are intemperate both in eating and, drinking, 0 
ignorantiy, not knowing that they were wrong, as en : 
| been their common practice, and that of all their, .neigh> 
bours. To them it will be of uſe, to point out ſome, of ; 
the meats and drinks that are injurious to the human 
body, corrupt the blood and juices by their acrimony. 
weaken. the fibres, form obſtructions, and lay the. gun. 
dation for a train of chronic diſeaſes; and at the fame... 
time to direct their choice to better things. I do not. 
pretend to lay down rules in an. abſolute, manner, to ſuit... 
all ages, conſtitutions, and ſituations in life; but only ... 
to point out the general properties of our food, ;and tq 
| leaye:every perſon: to, make the, application. to himſel f as 
his age, Kircumſtances, conſtitution, and nature, o of he 
diſeaſe, require. After all that can be ſaid, every,rule , a 
anti precept of diet, as, well as. diſtinQian- of aliment into /. 
wholeſome and unwholeſome, muſt. be underſtood, iy, 
: ebe conſtitution, ſtate of the body, and. clio, 
mate. What is ſobriety in one may be drunkenneſs in. 
Bi 5 and What agrees with one may dilagree With. 
eee If a man lives on a very fender giet, and drinks * 


. F Waters 


— * 
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| where there is any "unnatural heat: in the ;blogd, the patie 
| ought to avoid animal food, and tive chiefly 905 ele 
| Vegetable | food i in general is milder, caſſer dig cited, eſs leſs 
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water, in the fens of Lincolnſhire, he will almoſt infal-. 
libly fall into an ague. A child and a grown erſon, 
valetudinarian and a man in health, and the ſame perſon, 
in different ſeaſons of the year, in cold; damp, hot, or 

dry, weather, i in ſouthern and northern climates; require * 
different quits. of Aint, and ſome 2 ; 
1 


18 


310. 


ery kind, of fleſb-meat is in a PRE WTR fate, and 7 
Bay an N putrid tendeney, ſoon becomes putrid 
in. the fromach, and in that ſtate is eaſily and quickly di. 


: geſbed, but is apt to ferment too much, or rather to run 


too rapidly into a fate of corruption, and: occaſion ſur- S 
feits. Animal food fills the veſſels fuller of blood, in 
creafes, the muſcular ſtrength, Rimulates the ſolids, and. 
occaſions quicker circulation, and 2 greater tendency to. 
inflammation and fevers than vegetable food. Therefore 


the too. liberal uſe of animal food i is very improper at all 


times, dut eſpecially i in hot weather, and in ſummer, f . 
heat i is 4 ſtrong ſeeptie, and gives the meat a very 


2 


diſeaſes, | As putrid feyers, ſcuryy, conſumption, Ke, 
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. and does not load the ſyſtem fo much 8 anim 

„The i inconyeniencies arifing | from n indigeſtion are are, 10 
e than fuck. as ariſe. from undigeſted'an anir qo oo, 
Vegetables corre&tthe ſtrong; ſpontaneous ad; 
mal food from adyancing f too fari in naf ate of putrefaction,. 
and their, windineſs and. acidity, are | corredied. by che A 
addition of meat. 80 that a Juſt | pro g i * each is 


very neceſſary to create 12 | nome and 1 ae 
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/ tendency to putrefaQion, : In all putrid and ae 
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Uttle vet getable food? which | is the reaſon that ſeutvies, 
putrid and inflammatory fevers, and acute diſeaſes, are 
common.” .We'ſce how liable ſailors are, on a voyage, 
wheel e a ſeireity of vegetables, to be affected with 


| the ſeurvy, and how bon we” get free of that di ſorder 


v1} 5-7: 2 


| tables; eh plain y proves the advantage, nay necellity, 


of a due proportion: of vegetables i in our food. Dr. Haller 
obſerves, Vegetabilia' requiruntir tamen; ne folis carnibus : 
paſtus Homo” ſinguine repleatur, et nimis putreſcibili; 
qualis in anthropophagis certa fide regnat et fegrbua 
feci 65.6 et * ferocitatern, factorem; lepram; corruptior Is lixivet 7 
dmne genus qua omnia mala'mutata diaeta et vegetabili 
ac idulo victu unicb fuperantur. Dr. Cullen fays; IhwWee 


known ſeveral itiſtances of ſcurvy in exceſs produced by a 
lng © ontinued uſe of animal diet. & large quantity of 
i vegetables ſhould:be conſtantiy mixed with animal food, 


to take off its putreſcency, and to prevent it fr C0 
rüpting While it continues in the ſtomach, to regulate the” 
Fei or digeſtion, to cool and refreſh the Wüicle 


4 


mals of blood, and to check its t60 great tendency to 


FTE, * People living moſtiy upon animal food have” 


keen an®carniiverbus appetites, and eat wittf ant appetite 
moe lan häture requires; vegetables ſerve to blugt or 
Boy te "the too” eager deſire fbt food. In ſhort; we 
o1 eat in x gre moderation; and make vegetables tie 


| pridch pal“ pat t of our food.” Jr in regulating tl the Sib” 


prior I RE And vegetable part of '© our” food" 


 ſibule ber to esch other, : r. ſhöuld be bad te the 


ſellbn of che year, the ſtate of the weather, conftiteiehn 
of fit body, and ober circiimfthnces; In hot weather, © 
Würth Qimates, p putrid infectious air; plethor rt bbs 


Salute ions bee acute NE or a beat and 


diſſolution 
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dilelution of the blood, and where: the- e Linda A 
ſedentary, indolent life, or has a delicate nervous cdnfti- 
tition; much animal food or ſtrong drink is wery:preju+ 
dicial on the contrary, where the climate is cold, the 
- weather clear, or froſty, the conſtitution: ſtrong and 
fibres tenſe, and much exerciſe is uſed; a larger quantity 
of animal food is required. The tenderer and ſofter 
fleſh is made by keeping for ſome time without ſalt, it is 
found to be the eaſier of digeſtion. Therefore our animal 
food ſhould be hung up in the open air, till its fibres have 
loſt in ſome degree their toughneſs, but not till they have 
loſt their natural ſweetneſs; therefore the moment the 
meat begins to gtow putrid; that is, when its volatile 
alkaline parts are ſo much developed, that they affect the 
ſmelling,” it becomes very prejudicial to the human body; 
affords no good chyle, and even becomes diſagreeable to 
che palate, which loaths and rejects it. The time re- 
quired to make meat tender will be longer or ſhortes ga- 
<ording to its nature and the ſtate of the atmaſphere. 
Afterwards it ſhould be roaſted or boiled moderatelya not. | 
to injure the juices by the action of the fire...) Then: it js 
that the animal food is in the higheft perfection for eating, 
caſieft digeſted, and its juices the moſt mild and falutary 
for the human body. When meat is boiled too much, its 
juĩces are loſt,” and it beromes hard, dry, and difficult of 
dliigeſtion- When it is too much roafted-or broiled, its 
"Hil" nature is change, the fat becomes ranaid, anil, as 
well as the lean, ee eee eee which 
is extremely prejudieial to the human body. When meat 
1 long hardened and dried with ſalt, /the: ſubtile, Auer, 
And nutritious parts; either fly off, vor are Hxed- Eupe- 
flence Wwe Wut fleſu long ſalted is ol very dificult | 
* e and after all, it affords a graſs and unconquer- 
„ . | av 
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able chyle, and the animal oil or fat of the meat becomes. 
ranceſcent, the nutritious particles are intimately en- 
tangled with ſalt, which cannot without difficulty be 
extricated from them by the powers of the body; to 
much ſalt is by that means conveyed into the body with 
the chyle, and in this ſenſe only ſalt is prejudicial. Groſs 
oil, animal fat and butter, are not only the moſt: uncon+ 
querable part of our aliment, and of all things the maſt 
difficultly digeſted and fermented, eſpecially if the meat 


be much roaſted, and the butter melted by the fire, or | 


mixed in ſauce, then they are very apt to turn rancid 
upon the ſtomach, particularly when there is nat a ſtrength 
of fibres ſufficient to throw them off; but when there is 
already a preternatural tendency. to putrefaction, as in. 


putrid fevers, ſcurvy, &c. they are apt to acquire the 


Higheſt and worſt degree of putrefaction. They alſo 
relax the ſtomach, and clog the mouths of the abſorbent 
veſſels. The lean of meat is therefore more wholeſome 
than the fat, and freſh unmelted butter than ſalt or melted. 
It is a common notion, that the gravy of meat is un- 
wholeſome, and promotes the gout and ſcurvy; on the 
-<ontrary, nothing is more nutritive, and is always proper 
where animal food; is ſo. The lean of fat meat is eaſier 
digeſted than that of poor and meat little roaſted: or boiled 
than much. Voung meat has moſt viſcidity, and is not 


o neuriſhing, or eaſy of digeſtion, as beef or mutton; | 


Sgmoaked, hung; or patted beef, is not only hard of di- 


amore aromatic parts. Chickens, turkies, and capons, are 


mot ſo eaſily digeſted as wild-fowl, but are not ſo 
- beating, Pigeons, ſnipes, moor- game, plover, woodcock, 
and all 'wild-fow), and veniſon, are eaſily digeſted, but 
ee ad tough t to een Rabbit 
up Mu bie 16 f 1. * 2412 Dar titre 10 
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bene TRY and fits 3 upon PE: © ROAM hate is 
105 and not ſo light. Pork is very nouriſhing, therefore 
A perſon | ſhould not eat too much of it at one time. 
1 e and ducks are juicy, nouriſhing, and. heavy fagd, 
© therefore. ſhould be uſed ſparingly, but i in the common 
way they are dreſſed with ſtuffing, it is no wonder if they 
ſhould riſe on the ſtomach ;, and to remove this, incon- 
 veniency, people take a dram, to burcy it, in that heavy, 
ungoncocted ſtate, into the blood, to faul and coflame it, 
_ leſt the ſtomach or bowels, in diſcharging it upwards; or 
_ downwards, ſhould haye given them ſome relief. It is 
not mending the matter to hurry what diſagrees with the 
ſtomach into the blood: but it is a miſtaken nation to 
_ drink. a glaſs of ſpirits after dinner to aſſiſt digeſtion, for 


. ſpirits do not aſſiſt, but impede digeſtion: a glaſs of water 


is the beſt digeſter. Fripe and calves ſegt are leſs ſoluble 
Le ee e mutton; for food_of a 
ſeemingly firm texture is of eaſier ſolution than that which 
5 1 more looſely compacted, but which contains a more 
_ viſeid; juice. This i is found in_much larger quantity in 
the ligamentous, membranous, and tendinous parts, than 


| | 0 in the muſcular. Jellies, broths, * all kinds of flaps, 


_ weaken, and very. much relax the, ſtamach, and are pre- 
Judicial at all times, particularly j in bekneſs ; When ſtrong, 
are harder to be digeſted than che ſame weight of ſolid food. 
_ Milk diluted with water is wholeſome. and nougiſhing, 
and partakes « of the vegetable and animal nature z undiluted 

85 _, with water, it 1s heavy, viſeid, and weng. : Skim: 
. bs very unwholeſome. In all putrid diſeaſes- of f the chr 
nical kind, conſumptions,. Kc, a vegetable. Pao 
Which is only one degree removed from A vegetahlo Kate, 

Vl M jak proper, and indeęc abſolutely; 3 ecefiary, 

dbtai, in a perſect * Poor e is very unwhole- 

+ 


ſome, 


+ * 
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me, and the poorer it is, the more difficult of digeſtion "Þ 
"hen rank, it is in a putrid Rate, and ſhould then be eat 


in a very! {ſmall quantity, to aſſiſt digeſtion when the ſto- 
mach is weak and cold. Cheeſe, in any conſiderabie 


"quantity, is only fit for ſtrong, robuſt, hard-working | 


people; when toaſted, It is particularly unwholeſome. 
Cheeſe, it is ſaid, aſſiſts the ftomach to digeſt other mat 


ters, but is itfelf difficultly digeſted. Eggs are nouriſhj- 


ing, heavy food, and ſoon become putrid in the ſtomach. 


Fiſſr become ſooher putrid than meat, and are conſe- 


Audentiy very unfit where fleſh-meats are ſo. The texture 
of White fiſh is tenderer than fleſh, conſequently eaſier 
"digeſted : other kinds of fiſh have a viſcidity which pre- 
vers their being eaſily digeſted, therefote are not proper 
where there is any great viſcidity in the blood, as in the 
ulthma; in fickneſs, and where the ſtomach is weak, 
5 they are unwholeſome. ' Eels, ſalmon, trout, melt, &c. 
-2Jhbuld therefore be ſparingly uſed, with a large draught 


"of plain water immediately after. Flour is of a viſcid 
„ dture; the wholeſomeſt is what is made from the whole 


1 Etain ground down, and no ſeparation of it into fine and 


cafe. In the extremities of the grain there is a ſweetiſh 
Honey-Hke juice, Which has an opening, cooling quality, 


And Corkests the aſtringeney of the heart of the kernel, 


N and never ſhodld be ſeparated from it. Hard-wotking 
2 'pe6ple ſhould uſe the finer flour. The uſe of bread i is 


be pott univerſal, And from "the earlieſt account of ti time. 


A ib Univerlal deſire of n mankind is undoubtedly owing to 
"22 habiraf inſtinét. LO ſerves to affimilate and mix our 


food properly; regulates digeſtion," will fit ealy i in "moſt 
„enk ſtomachs, ea the putreſcency of the meat; is 


1 teme whileſorie, and With animal food abſolutely 


2. ceffary. New *bread, if it does not oceaſion tod much 
a * windz 


* 


| 
l 
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wind, which it is apt to do, (eſpecially where there is any 
putrid colluvies in the ſtomach, is moſt wholeſome. All 


farinaceous ſubſtances; in particular wheat- flour, require 
a previous fermentation, in order to break the glutinous 


viſcidity which it acquires by being mixed with water, 


amd thus to ſubdue, out of the body, the mucbus tenacity 


of its oils, and make them more miſcible with the different 
humours, which otherwiſe people in the beſt health, and 


with the ſtrongeſt force of digeſtion, find a difficulty in 


doing. But where the organs of digeſtion are weak, no 


proper nouriſhment can be received from far inaceous 
ſubſtances made into bread, batter, and ſewet- pudding, 
dumpling, ſea · biſcuit, pye - cruſt, and all kind of ſuch 
paſtry, becauſe their lentor and mucoſity is not ſubdued 


by ſermentation, or any other method by which they 


become lighter food. Flour and water boiled together 00 

make a pudding, forms a tenacious, glutinous paſte, re- 
quiring great exertion of the powers of digeſtion to ſubdue 
and aſſimilate it into nouriſhment, and weak; inactive, 
valetudinary people, are not able to digeſt ſuch food at 
all; though it may be ſubdued in the firſt paſſages, and 
divided by diluting it ſo as to enter the lacteals, yet it 


cannot be broken to a ſufficient degree of ſineneſs per- 


fetly to aſſimilate to the other juices, to correct their 
putrid tendency; and to repair the decays of the body. 
Hence the natural tendency to a ſpontaneous putrefaction, 
for want of proper chyle and nouriſhment, is accelerated, 


and evident ſymptoms of ſcurvy appear; and this crude 


chyle not being elaborated or expelled the body, muſtʒ by 


repeated circulations, and continuing longer in the body 


than by the laws of nature it ought, become putfid to— 
gether with the other juices, and are very improper food 
ere where W tendeney in 
Winds | „„ 


ig 
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the blood. Our bread ſhould: be well fermented in bak - 
ing; for by fermentation, and the acid in the leaven, the 
glutinous viſcidity and tenacious. oils o mealy ſubſtances 
are broken and ſubdued, and they become eaſily diſſolv- 
able afterwards in water, which before they would only 
make a paſte or glue, and are now miſcible with all the 
humours of the body. Well baked: bread, which has 
undergone a ſufficĩent degree of fermentation; is of light 
and eaſy digeſtion, and very proper nouriſhment for man, 
Who lives fo much upon animal food which is qualified by 
the aceſcency of the bread. Peas and beans having hardly 
any aromatic parts, are apt in weak ſtomachs to breed 
flatulencies, and occaſion indigeſtion, and, like all other 
farinaceous ſubſtances, give a viſcidity to the water 
in which the are boiled, and afford grofs and improper 
nouriſhment. Potatoes are of the farinaceous kind, and 
contain a very acrid juice, which is by boiling or roaſting 
pretty much evaporated, otherwiſe they wauld gripe and 
purge greatly: _ are at: _ a AY SE arne 
nutrative food. IC IE 
We fee how bountiful Providence is in sse fore 
the wants of all its creatures, and how watchful over our |; 
health. In ſummer, when fleſh- meat, particularly ſalted, 
is very unwyholeſome, nature ſupplies ĩts place with plenty 
of the choiceſt variety of vegetables, and eſpecially of 
fruit, which is the lighteſt, moſt wholeſome food te can 
In quantity we can hardly tranſgreſs, if the bowels 
are not affected with their coldneſs and acidity” which 
ſometimes happens when the prime viæ are very weak, 
cold, tender, and relaxed. Cucumbers and melons indeed 
are cold, heavy, and not eaſily digeſted. The liberal uſe 
of fruit at all times, particularly in ſummer, would pre- 
vent ae many a and acute diſraſes. The 
9%, conſumptive, 
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mould live much upon fruit, but when pickled are not ſo 
vocatives, lead on the ſtomach to eat tao much. It is 
obſerved, that thoſe who watch the vineyurds, and feed 
on grapes, ſigs, and bread, are remarkably healthy, though 
nt that time of the year epidemic complaints are moſt fre- 
-yuent-and dangerous. The ſkins of no fruit ſhowl#'be 
ſwallowed. Sugar too is very wholeſome, aſſiſts digeſtion, 
prevents putrefaction, cools and keeps the body bpen, 
and affords a conſiderable nouriſhment in itſelf. As there 
is no man, however careful of his health, that does not 
*wecaſionally tranſgreſs a little, I don't mean to à degree 
of furfeits or intoxication, the beſt remedy in that caſe is 
t live upon fruit, water - gruel, and light bread,” till the 
effects of that exceſs are removed. In hot countries Pro- 
vidence has taken care to relieve its parched inhabitants, 
by ſupplying them with the fineſt and moſt choice varieties 
of acid'or aceſcent fruits or juices, adapted to their fitu- 
ation. The people of Spain and Portugal, Turkey and 
Alla, live in general on grapes, peaches, nectarines, figs, 
and melens. Thoſe who live within the tropics have 
their woods or groves filled with oranges, lemons; citrofs, 
and other delicate fruits.” As they approach ngarer the 
nge, "they have alſo pine · apples: on theſe they live in 
5 „And by theſe they recover when fick;-"Phey are 
ombeileſs/ofieaciduns in putrid diſeuſes here; than in'Giecee, 
Haly: Africa, or the Weſt. Indies. Van Swisten fays, 
the juice of ripe fruits requires no preparation extin- 
guiſhes thirſt; tempers heat, opens the belly amd uri Hary 
paſſages; and furtiſhes the moſt excellent ſolace: to n fto- 
mach oppreſſed with putrid bile; they correct all putreſ- 
8 'by cheir GRE all hilious 
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concretions; and while they do not mla, the ſolids too 
much, they refreſh the ſpirits by their fragrance; read, 
E vegetables, and fruit, prevent the animal food from run- 
ning immediately and too violently into putrefaction, 
and neutralize the chyle to ſuch a degree as is neceſſary 
to produce good blood. Walnuts, cheſnuts, filberts, 
almands, chocolate, coffee, and common nuts, have a 
bitter, aſtringent, ſtuffing, and drying quality, and are 
unwholeſome, particularly to aſthmatic people, though a 
| cup of ſtrong, coffee will give relief in a fit of the aſthma, 
but it ſhould not be t often repeated. Coffee ſeems. to 
bare a ſedative quality, and will do good in head-achs, 
languor from over exerciſe, and in humid temperaments 
of body. In all bilious oonſtitutions, where there is any 
obſtructian in the liver, nuts ought to be avoided. 
_ Raddiſhes, onions, garlick, ſhallott, parſley, cellery, and 
al the aromatic ſpices, 2s cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, 
mace, alſo. pepper, muſtard, and borſe-raddiſh, are power- 
ful implants, increaſe the circulation of the blood, and 
+, occafion, inflammatory feyers:. theyſhould be little uſed with 
animal food, and neyer in gravel, gout, aſthma, ſcurvy, or 
© Where there is any unyatural heat in che blood, eyen with 
_flatulent, vegetables, where, in other caſes, they may be 
.uſed,, in great, moderation. When the ſtomach is weak 
- and cold, and in dropſical, nervous, and paralytic caſes, 
* moderate uſe. of. theſe decoraments of the table may be 
allowed, as more powerful ſtimulants aregrequired to 
_ abſt digeſtion, and the natural weakneſs of che ſtomach 
. prevents. their inflammatory quality from injuring the 
Konſtitution. Spices are leaſt hurtful in ſummer, except 
ich animal et hecauſe then the ſtomach is weakeſt, 
- Spices are the produce of warm climates, where they are 
- .moſt needed. age, oolliflower, and Iocola, are not 
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very nutritive, but they ſerve to correct the 3 
the animal food, and their flatulency is prevented by a 
moderate addition ef animal ſood; yet they are not very 
proper where there is any windy rarefaction of the hu- 
mours. Carrots, turnips, ſpinnage, artichokes, aſparagus, 
235 12 are very wholeſome, nutritive, eaſy of di- 
u, colin diutetic, and extremely uſeful in all 
925 e as + and medicine. We ſhould uſe acids 
with -our food, both animal and vegetable; nothing is 
more *whioleſome ; ;. they ſtrengthen the ſtomach, create an 
appetite, aſſiſt digeſtion, qualify and temper the food, 
preyent putrefaction, correct flatulency, cool the blood, 
and regulate the circulation. Vinegar and lemon may 
therefore be freely uſed by all ages and conſtitutionss 
If I did not obſerve an univerſal inſtinct, (with very few 
perſonal exceptions) which is never implanted in vain, 
directing to the uſe of ſalt, I ſhould have been apt uy 
2 it hurtful, or at beſt indifferent, and more à com- 
on luxury of the palate than a part of diet neceſſaty for 
8 health, as we ſee it hardens the fibres of fleſh,” and there 
fore retards digeſtion... Some few individuals, which ate 
an exception to the general practice, eat meat without 
falt, to which they have a diſlike, and yet are very hearty 
and robuſt; and dogs, and all carniverous brutes, live 
upon fleſh-meat without ſalt; but as it has been univer- 
fally 1 uſed in all ages of che world, and by all creatüres in 
general that can get at it, it certainly anſwers ſome value 
able purpoſe, and ſhould not be diſcontinued, eſpecially 
where people cat much. animal food, which has a natural 
tendency to quick diſſolution, and the ſalt corrects, regi= 
lates, and checks that ſpeedy ſolution of the food, detiitis 
It longer 3 in the ſtomach, and gives the ſtomach more time 
to elabogate and convert it into healthy chyle,;. 1 wind, | 
12 SOT \inflammatign, 
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| inflammation, and all diſeaſes of the putrid kind, as 
ſcurvy: & c. are thereby greatly prevented. Maaſtication, 
or chewing our food properly, very much afliſts the 
ſtomach to digeſt it, aud. may; be called the furt att of 
digeſtion- | ] 
It is wrong to eat of 4 1 1 of diſhes, tab. 1 
diſcordant qualities (as Hippocrates ſays) of ſuch diflimilar 
aliment/create inteſtine commotion, and aredigeſted, ſome 
ſooner, and others later. Simplicity, of food. requires no 
phyſical alteratives, and exerciſe, with temperance, is the 
beſt, cathartic, There i is more hurt by protracting the 
appetite. into exceſs, in quantity, by the variety of diſhes 
and; decoraments' of the table, than by the diſhes and de- 
oramfnts. themſelves, though they are alſo exceedingly, 
pernicious. Nice cookery is a dangerous bait, and too 
often catches thoſe. that are moſt upon their guard; and 
variety f -high-ſeaſoned, diſhes betray the appetite, ; and 
£ngagit' to exceed the bounds which nature has fixed, 
by. which. means the ſtomach i is overloaded... It is aſtoniſh⸗ 
ing to ſe what Pleaſure people take, and how induſtrious 
and; ingenious they are in their entertainment, to injure 
the health of one another, as if they were their heirs at 
lw, and wanted immediate poſſeſſion, df the "eſtate. 
Variety of diſhes, ſays. Dr; Cheyne, t the luxurious art- 
fulneſs of. : cookery, . and ſwallowing wine after every bit of 
meats ſo lengthen o out the appetite, that there is no ſecurity | 
from it among the better ſort of people. 1 amazing 
how, the yoluptugus. and, lazy. people « of delicate oonſtitu- 
tions. ſhould. think themſelves able to carry off loads of 
| high- ſeaſgned food and inflammatory liquors, without i in- 
Jury. and, pain, when rong laborious i men a are ſcarce able 
to liye in health and. vigour: to, any grege age, on low, 
Ve diet. If the voluptuous 3 and effeminate 
were 
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were expoſed" to the ſume inelemency of weather, the 
ame degrees of heat and cold, thar the föber indufkrious 
poor are, it Wuld KY ninety-nine in 4 hundred; Pbople 
in common fuck in peiſon with their daily bread; and out 
faſhionable cookery Has converted into poiſon kat F 
dence intendect for dur nouriſhment.” Our anerſtors Were 
ebntented' to Ie upen comtnom vegetable and anime 
| ſo0d} dreſted ina plain manner, and taking the dur pro- 
Karen nature has Med, they very rarely 
had the gout; or any other chronica complaint; But at 
pteſent no perſon wilt eat, as Cadogan juſtly-obſeives, the 
moſt commen animal food, wirheut having ir ſeaſoned | 
with pepper, or other hot ſpices, with pickles of Ulfſerent* 
Ends, garlick; -onions; horſe-raddiſh; or other Marys not; 
and inffammatory thimgs. Even à diſh of fiſh · is Wot E. 
gatded; etept it is done up with Caian pepper and rh 
ſauces; and whenever theſe Mharp and inffamtgatary 
dings Iriconimode the ſtomach, they are waſlieÞ dow 
with"rich wines and drams, and frus is thb bsc Lade 
with thoſe actid fiery particles, Which lay the- foundsk 
tion for the gout; and moſt other chronic diſeaſes; French 
edokery,/ fiys He, and all thoſe high diſh gez whenein eben 
lauury nerſehr is debauchedb in, deftroyet inconbelvubld 
numbers of: youtig perſons by cenſumptiens, and hols" 
who tive Rrength of conſtttutien to 'withſkin® its ſudlen 
ae hive hüllen 4 ei > che gout ariel ente 
nical diſeaſes. Iv {5 + 3c 3.1171 ru Den ii 90 3101 
e mould wit epi peer n referttly after 
excteiſs ; and exercitfe ſoon” after eating intbivipts d 
geſtion; and occafiong erudftfes; eating one tet een 
the back of another dbes the fame: Cuſtom fhüuld Heber 
ptevait upon us ti eat #3ny ited Hör ir we art MNHVüt an 
.appetite at that time. As the meals ought to be moderate, 
: +I 
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10 the t times. between eating ought not to be at too great 
adiſtznce : {6 when the ſtomach is employed in digeſting 
the food already taken, 2 freſh quantity ſhould not be 
added. A perſon that ſits much, ought to eat little: a 
light ſupper of milk, vegetables, fago, artichokes, ſpiri= 
nage, fruit, water-gruel, &c;, is wholeſome, becauſe it is 
eaſier for the ſtomach to have a ſmall quantity to digeſt 
it a time, than to be overloaded and oppreſſed with it 
all. at once. As a certain, quantity of food is, abſo2. 
lutely neceſſary for the growth and nouriſhment of the 
body, water Wi water-gruel of all others is the beſt: ſupper, but I 
fear it is not expenſive enough.to come into general uſe. 
: People chat eat no ſupper and little breakfaſt; find a very 
keen appetite at dinner time, and are unable to refrain 
from eating too large a quantity: at the fame; time as 

an Re "a. Jp and Par breakfaſt, . er finer: Has, 


A far of N85 1 — 1 eat too 0 yes 
called; a; hearty, meal) the faſting before would not pre- 
vent. the bad, offecs, of that plentiful meal. The ſto- 
mach, is related by falting 100 Jong, as the body ig. by. 
| indglence ; therefore; ſomething at praper hours mould be 
Ppt. ate, the ſtomach. tor. the digeſtive facultieꝭ te Work 
upon s.,it ally prevents ind and vapor ich are apt to 
be trpubleſome. Supper ſhould: be taken two hours hes... 
fore bed-time, By the warmth of the bed the heat is in- 
erfeaſed ypon.the ſurface of the budy, and the humors.vir- 
culzte quicker to. the .in, and\pafs aff faſter by perſpis- 
rajjon, therefore the ſupper hould be very light, .le&- the; 
tumours. by;the Jabour of. the ftomach get; an, internak; 
direQion, and perſpirati deere hee. It had, 
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been far Butte far R if. the uſe, of tea nad never 
deen kon; though it ĩs polſefſed * of a. ſedative Power, 
Which is ſmalbin compariſon with many other ſuhſtancesg 
yet in conſequence of the frequency” of its ue, f it Mas 
proved upon the whole far more pernicious in its effects: 
thair many other deliterious ſedatives : it is hurtful3ts'the. 
derves, pioduces iridigettion, KEY heart burn, Thalans, 
of the Fade feeblencſs,. irritability and dejedtion of tpi. 
ah the heat and quantity of water add not a little to 
ts bad effects. If oceaſionally uſed as 4 medicine, it 
A remove head- achs, ' ſpaſms, . indigeſtion, and after 
much fatiguing exerciſe; it will refreſh the ſpirits. Tuo 
chere are ſome conſtitutions fo robuſt as not ſenſibly/ito * 
fee! the effects *of :its ſedative quality, yet the | ſame ar- 
gument might be alledged with equal ingenülty in br, 
of the” habitual uſe of 10 A and ed ke 
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we any Patri See in the fig th ; ;- is pri ref 

in all chronie dffeaſes, in which fl tere is e | 
fermentation of. be Rides, As, the gout, bene it 1 ech 
ſerved; rar fun erenplum ut gui  bydropota fiat afthritleus, | 
By watet-drinking - the humors ay 8 Auen, nd 
made mbre, . 0 I 


of . ah” rt ene . 
fluxes of humors by ſtool, urine, or womb; dachekies, 1 
burning fevers, aſthma, confuryption, KC. Te r is S an in- 
e cordial, as We ſee * its effects, up ons 
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fainting, and prevents the putreſcency of the blood. It 
is the only ſimple fluid fitting, and qualified to anſwer all 
the ends of drink. It was the primitive original beve- 
rage, and happy had it been for the whole race of man- 
kind, if other mixed and artificial liquors had never. been 
invented. A little ſyrup, liquorice, or the juice of ſome _ 
f with a little vinegar or lemon juice, ſhould always | 
be mixed with the water we drink at meals, to make it | 
ſomewhat glutinous, that it may mix properly with our. 
food, and not paſs off too ſoon. Malt liquor, freſh, 
light, well hopp'd, not too ſtrong, and of a proper age, 
is a very good diluter ; and porter in ſummer, in ſmall 
x quantities, ſtrengthens and refreſhes ; to hard working 
people it is a wholeſome liquor, to others, it is heavy and. 
unwholeſome, except. it be taken in great moderation, 5 
and that chiefly in ſummer. Wine is an unwholeſume 
and unnatural drink for the inhabitants of this country, | 
not to mention that pernicious mixture too commonly a 
ſold in place of wine. If the ſtomach be weak and cold, 
the conſtitution Tanguid, weak, cold, and relaxed, and 
the blood poor and watery, then a glaſs ar two of wine 
will be of ſervice ; but people in health require no ine; 
it ought only to be uſed as ſpices are. Two ounces of 
food well digeſted will give a greater ſupply of more uſe- 
ful and durable ſpirits than ten times as much wine, 
which luxury only makes neceſſary. A good appetite 
neyer wants wine to give ſpirits, which are too volatile 
and fugitive for the uſeful purpofes of life. - Wine was 
_— deſigned far common ufe, In warm countries it 
is very neceſſary, | nor can health be preſerved without it, 
| Fo or * heat of the weather exhauſts the ſtrength, | 
weakens the infide, and hurts digeſtion ; therefore we 
ke Ne Anal has provided for their wants by giving 
8 535 _y 
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only. 85 K glaſs br. wine "occafionally/ taken i in fummer," is 
more "beneficial chan in winter. 1 do not condemn 4 i 
glaſs of wine or two, when a perſon is in health, and 
has dined upon plain meat, if he is aſhamed to be un- 
| faſhionable, though] I think jt does _ ſervice, but whet 0 
there i is any heat i in the blood, ir n all conſumptise, 
afthmatic, * gouty, and ſcorbutic habits it ſhould never be 
touched e except as a medicine. In all low n nervous, para- 
Utie, dropſical caſes, 4 ew glaſſes of wine are neceſſary, 
apt ; a, glaſs occalionally between meals. Wine is taken 
Wirth a View to promote digeſtion, ind 1 the operation 
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inf ſtead of digeſting and Gifſolyi ng, it hardens, and pre- 
8. diolution,. curdles. and corrupts the milky a 
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nts indeed and RE, the flowach + 0 greater 
5 >ftion t 2 63 ry, and. ch hereby enables” 


ertion than 1 is natural or nece! 
74477 ich 4 Soy” 1 1 
10 6 di charge its contents the ſoonęr, : gives "tha { 
rxankient feeling of warmth: and comfort from ies imr 7 ediate . ON 
action: but b this Extraordinary actio bt orces our r food 
out of t e  fomach, too. foon, before it is foftened, : 17 
ſolved, and pt Kay prepared, and fends 5 it into the bowels” ; 
crude, ard; au lere, and in that ſtate to be carried 
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into the blood, there to produce diſeaſes. Wine would 
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be an exceeding good cordial, did we not deft eſtro 1 i 
deed 1 uſe, There is neither medicine nor e 
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apprehended from our cunning ; precipitately into another, 
We 
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We ought firſt to to add a little water to our wine, or ex- 
change our Port for ſome light French wine; the quantity 
we ſhould next diminiſh, fill we at laſt ſubſtitute water in 
place of wine: - 'Fam not ſuch a churl as to fay, that one 
ſhould never fallow 2 drop of wine; I apprehend. 2 
glaſs 0 two" 'oceaſionally ne hurt any | heaktip 
©copſtiturion. A gouty perſon, od, not drink Lal 
of wine when ne has ſymptoms of * an ipproaching gout; 
nor a an aſthmatie, hen he is panting For breatn 
oO all other cit gs, drams are deceitful and perticious 
to the Last degree ney deſtroy the memory, impair "the 
judgment, diy up He ; Juices, ſcolch and ſhrivel the ſolids; * 
elflame the blodd' into gout, lone, gravel, fevers, rheu- 
matifm, pleuriſy, apoplexy, Kc. they contract, c ode, 
and geſtroy the coats» of the ſtomach; 3 "and fo weaken, t e, 
appetite, that it hardly retains s power to digeſt the ſmalleſt 
quantity of food: 1 hence crudifles, Hauſea, He 
tremors, lowneſs, 'bitious 1 Yomitings, purgings, wings fle 
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quent belchings, &c. To women drinking, is mo 
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| hurtful and unbecoming, becauſe their conflitutions ate 
weaker and more relaxed, and a "greater degree of deli- 
cacy is expected from them, A woman that takes 8 
drinking | ſeldom leaves it off; becauſe ſhe drinks from a | 
love and paſſion” to the liquor. "Company, diffipation, 
froli ic, or idleneſs, 6ften induce a man to drink, when he 
has no liking to the liquor.” Mi uch may be ſaid i in excuſe 


for A woman 885 drinks, The How pain, inns, 


* 


den i to 5 0 to 7998 u thet? e in thoſe irg 

fits, When they e chu ! hardly! ſupport! life. The habit grows : 

upon "them. | Nemo repente fart tierpiſſimu mus; No body be- 

comes extremely bad all at once, They begin with a 
ö G 2. ſmall 
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ſinall — which they gradually increake ; from 

weaker liquors they fly to ftronger, till at laſt they” = 

find nothing ſtrong enough. People that Have any reg 

for their health'or nes ought to tremble at the firft'er 15 

ings for ſuch poiſonous liquors, A little lowndſs of ſpirits 
—_ 2 hut ich paſs _— down under the diam 


1 * -, . 


eee — 
cealing ſo ſtrong cravings, and the ſtill greater one of 
them ſatisfied ſome bow, as the vice then is too 
powerful to be brought into ſubjeQion, Did this be- 
witching poiſon actually cure and reliere them from tiiue 
to time, ſomething might be ſaid in excuſe for ſuck 4 
courſe of folly, madneſs, and vice 3 but, on the cbutrary. 
it heightens and enrages all their ſymptomis and ſufferings” 
ever aſter, execpt a fev moments after ſwallowing it down. 
Every dram creates a' neceſſity for two more to eure the 
bad effects of the firſt, and one moment's Toda 
Fer ee ew of great palm and miſery, be 
es taking the matady incurable“ What a borrid l. 
joy it is not to be able to endure onꝰ exĩſtenet except 
in x ſtate of intoxication !* Running itto dran-dtinking” 
is giving up every thing” at once, for arſenic will wupi | 
more cE&tainly; though” more quickly," It alls expoſes 
to'ſhame; ignomioy; and contempt hers, and the press 
words of ſcripture are, < The drunkare ſhalt woe Inhert 
ie the kingdom of heaven. The poor deluded Wretches 
who fall victims to dratt- drinking, do not coufHer that” 
chis violent Ritht:lus to*toule their nerves and fibres td 4 
little ſenſibility; by being tepeated, makes chem becomes 


nete Cloud and inſealidle, Tor debilitydifpofes to Irfits=" 
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bikty, and rigid inflation... * nervous and ants fevers. 
WE. often meet with a complication of irritability, and great 
proſtration of ſtrength. The ſame ching tao, when: fre- 
quently repeated, muſt not only be increaſed, but exalted 
in quality to produce the effects they wiſh for z ſo that at. 
length they know not where to ſtop z rectißſed ſpirit, of, 
wing and fiery, diſtilled, oils, become too, weak. + Women, 
often take to drinking from the cruelty pf their huſbands. 
By conſtitution, their ſpirits, are weak, and; tender, their, 
&entiments. delicate, their ſenſations quick, naturally ſteady 
in their loye and friendſhip. When they, find, that the 
man, te whom they. bad become voluntary flaves, and, 
wa Se ered their all, Dar, them with erneltyi diſ-. 
t ſtrikes them, hes 2 ene with horror, 
Erich, and deſpair, ., Their, miſery admits of no temedy, 
no mitigstion, no termination, except in the grave. 
Their wretchedneſs ouerwhelms them with horror, andy 
ſinks their ſpirits. to the loweſt. ebb. Grief and vexation; 
occaſion. indigeſtion, acrid, ſour vomitings, . and much 
phlegm, and by affecting the ſpirits, weaken the ſtomach, 
and render, the whole body lifeleſs and inanimate. To 
diſpel the gloom that hangs over them, they fly co cordials 
and girituous liquors, i in order to. ſupply by art what is 
wanting by ngture; and about the time the huſband is 
expected home, they dry up their tears, and take ſome- 
thing to FHyivę their ſpirits, that at his arriyal they may 
de able to pyt on ſome ſhew of chearfulneſs, to reco er, 
a they. Vainly hope, his Iqve. Thus the poor unfortunate 
woman, contracts à habit of drinking; ſhe is firſt ne- 
glected by her huſband, who ought. to be her comfort and 
protector, and is at laſt deſpiſed by all che world. Spirits 
are e to the conſtitution, and neither taſte nor 
| G 3 | inclination 
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inclination would dire& to the uſe of them. Even the 

pooreſt people do not at. firſt drink from any liking or 
deſire to it, but being cold, wet, or faint with hunger or 
fatigue, they find an immediate comfort and refreſhnjent- 
from the uſe of ſpirits; and as. they can purchaſe a glaſs: 
of ſpirits with leſs money than they can cover their backs 


with d decent cloaths, or fill their bellies with wholeſome 
food, they gratify ho ſtrongeſt and leaſt pxponſive. be- 
tite, and ſo inſenſibly become drunkards. 


> 9 


Foo much ſleep, and lying too long in bed, are very 


| prejudicial to a weak conſtitution, and even injurious to 
the ſtrong: it relaxes the nerves and fibres, weakens the 


motion of the muſcles, and brings on a laſſitude, languid 
ſtupidity and indolency, which purſue the perſon through 
the whole day; he has not that ſprightlineſs, life and 
vivacity, which accompany early riſing. Na; perſon 
ſhould lie in bed above five or fix hours in ſummer, and 
ſeven in winter. But the moſt deſtructiye practice of all 
is that of ſitting up a great part of the night, and Ping 6 


ä I in bed the beſt, pleaſanteſt, and healthieſt part of the day. 
This practice, accompanied even with the greateſt regu- 
larity, will in time injure the beſt conflitution, and what 


effects muſt it have upon the weak and gelicatg ? It j is a 


practice very deſtructive to the health, and ſhortens the 


life of every one that purſues it. It oceaſions heats, 
heQic fevers, coughs and conſumptions in young people, 
and variety of complaints in thoſe who, are more advanced 


in years. The great and all- wiſe Author .of. nature. has 


ordered the day for labour, and the. night for reſt, has 


formed all nature agreeable to this plan, and deſigned that 
all things ſhould conform to theſe laws, and whoever 
 tranſgreſſes them runs counter to the primary and ſecon- 


dary laws of nature; and our bodies are ſo ee that 
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we cannot tranſgreſs this grand law without ſuffering by 
the tranſgreſſion. The ſun is the foul of the creation ; 5 it 
gives life, warmth, growth and generous comfort, to all. 
As ſoon as he quits our hemiſphere, the earth is diveſtcd 
of his energetic qualities and enlivening rays, our bodies 
become more relaxed, and the voluntary muſcles loſe 
much of their tenſity, the involuntary muſcles retaining 
their ufual force, fill the minute veſſels more copioully ; ; 
perſpiration, and all the other kecretions, will be increaſed, 
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proper quantity "of U loep” is abſolutely. „ for the 
nouriſhment of the body. If the ſleep be too ſhort, it 
makes the body then weak and unhealthy, and i injures t the 
vital powers, by depriving them of a due degree of 
"nouriſhment. Too much ſleep puffs up the body, makes 
ĩt bloated, weak, and full of unhealthy juices. At night the 

atmoſphere becomes damp and gloomy, the plants cloſe 
their tender flowers; ; the brute. creation go to reſt, and 
man only, rebellious man, dares tranſgreſs the laws of 
nature at his own peril. But if we act agreeable to the 
dictates of 1 nature, and appropriate the night for reſt, we 
ſhould then preſerve our bodies in health, our blood pure, 
"our ſecretions regular, our ſpirits lively, and our bodies 
'Vigorous.” But if we invert the order of nature, by CO n- 
verting night i into day, and day into night, we offer vio- 
lence to our nature, and diſturb and injure the Whole 
Animal economy. There is no temptation, either con- 
flitutional or acquired, that can be pleaded i in favour of 
"the groſs tranſgreſſion of the dictates of nature with regard 
to the hours of reſt and exerciſe, and it muſt be a great 
Violence done to the feeling of every one belore be i is 


le to bring himſelf into a habit of any great trans grellion | 
G 4 of 
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of thoſe hours. Habit indeed makes the moſt unnatural 
things deſireable, and nothing can be more ſo than to be 
alleep when all nature is awake. It is prudent, however, 
for thoſe whoſe buſineſs does not oblige them to the con- 
trary, never to riſe and go abroad before the ſun, eſpe- 
cially in very hot countries, that the moiſt vapours may 
de diſperſed, and the cold air warmed and animated by 
its genial influence. It is alſs unhealthy to be abroad 
after the ſun is gone down, when the air, by the falling 
of the dew, begins to get foggy. In damp, wet weather, 
in all ſeaſons of the year, a fire is proper, and at 9 
more ſo than in the morning in winte. 
+ Next'to temperance, exerciſe is the greateſt: trained 
of bealch. The induſtrious labourer, who is obliged to 
arti” his bread with the ſweat of his brow, enjoys the 
Fgrenteſt ſhate of health. He devours with eager appetiie 
dis ſcunty meal, which his active body, by healthy exer+ 
cĩſe, ſoon digeſts, till the return of night calls him home 
to ſweet repoſe. Health makes his bed eaſy, his ſleep 
refreſhing, and he renews his ſtrength with the riſing ſun. 
Health blooms in his countenance, and manly vigour fills 
every nerve. He knows no wanty and has no cart 
His numerous offspring enjoy the ſame inheritancez hdalth 
of body and peace of mind. Not ſo the idle and inactiue; 
they have days of pain and nights of ſorrows'; The ſen 
tence of - condemnation pronounced upon man at his fall 
By his Creator way, that man ſhould labour, and live by 
che ſeeat᷑ of his brow ; therefore Providence intended that 
a} mankind ſhould labour; indolence is cuntrivy to the 
deſigu of Providence, and the deſigns of Providende being 
always well calculated for our real good, both heie and 
drereaſter; indolence certainly is an error that muſt! pro- 
am hurt us here and hereafter. Our hands and 
5 7 
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feet were given us for exerciſe, and if we do not make 
that uſe of them, we muſt ſuffer by the negle&. . That 
idleneſs expoſes one to temptations, and is the cauſe of 
much immorality, daily experience preſents us with too 
many examples to leave any doubt of the truth of it. 
It is likewiſe as certain, that indolence and inactivity 
form obſtructions in the body, eſpecially in the fines 
veſſels, upon which the health and vigour of both body 
and mind depend, and lay the foundation of many diſeaſes. 
Health cannot be preſerved without exerciſe by the beſt 
regimen and medicines in the world. Nothing we can 
poſſibly ſwallow, either by way of food or medicine, can 
ſupply the place of exerciſe, and without it there neither 
is nor can be any ſuch thing as a laſting cure. Sydenham 
ſays, nothing ſo effectually prevents the indigeſtion: of 
the bumours, and conſequently ſtrengthens the fluids and 
ſolids, as exerciſe; but unleſs it be uſed daily, it will do 
no ſerrice. IT * generation of chalky concretions, he 
ſays, is prevented by daily and long continued exereiſe, 
and it alſo diſſolves old and indurated concretions, pro- 
vided they are not arrived at ſuch a degree as to _—_ | 
the external ſkin into their ſubſtance. :'/ | 
When we conſider Wherein health conſiſts, we — a. 
cover the meceſſity of exerciſe to preſerve and xeſtore it. 
Inbhealth the ſtomach receives from time. to time a proper 
ſupply of food, which it digeſts and ſends. into the body, 
like wave: ſuccreding wave, where it circulates by its 
own ſpontaneous: motion and the inſſuence of the nerves, 
t6:nouriſh the body, and to paſs off in order to make room 
ſor freſh ſupplies. This progreſſiue motion, as I, haye 
already explained, prevents the fluids from putrefaction, 
and this tendeney to that ſtate forwards the circulation, 
and is the cauſe of the food being converted. into nouriſh- 
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. To —— theſe falatary, and indeed neceſſary 
purpoſes of life, the joint force of all the ſolids; or nervous 
influence by means of the ſolids, is indiſpenſi bly required, 
In a ſtate of indolence, the vapour, excrementitious' or 
redundant parts of the fluids, do not paſs off ſo ſoon in 
a due proportion, or ſo regular as they ought, becauſe 
there is not heat, motion, and activity enough. They 
lodge in the body too long, follow their own nature, and 
become puttid; the homogeneous parts have time to 
collect together, and form ill-conditioned obſtructions, 
wind, gas or vapour, is detached from the blood, and che 
whole maſs of fluids is improperly affimilated. In jails, 
where putrefaction from inactivity comes to the greateſt 
height, we obferve malignant and peſtilential fevers ariſing 
from the putreſcency of the blood, and the noxious vapour 
which" they receive from one another. The -humours 
paſſing off flowly, and not in ſufficient quantity, make 
no room for freſh ſupplies, therefore the deſire to eat muſt 
be very inconſiderable, and get daily worſe; and as people 
will eat whether they have an appetite or not, there will 
be à plethora, and all the evils ariſing from it. Purging, 
bleeding, bliſtering, vomiting,” diuretics, diaphoretics, 
3ſſues, cupping, &c. will give temporary relief, bit can 
never make a laſting cure without exerciſe, ſeeing it was 
the intention of Providence in ſo forming our bodies t 
create a neceſſity for exerciſe. There is no bearing lie 
moping languor, depreffion of ſpirits, and loſs of appetite, 
which indolence occaſions; therefore we fly to drinking 
to raiſe the ſpirits, and to luxurious eating and high feaſon- 
ing to whip and ſpur on our jaded appetites 3 but art and 
laxury can never produce that ſprightly vigour, that ala- 
orĩty and flow of ſpirits, that reliſh and defire for food, 
and chat eee eee after it, which exerciſe and activity | 
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procure. The 00 and Sow of the 1 a powers are 
wonderfully, increaſed by exerciſe, the nervous energy 
becomes greater, and the circulation of the blood is acce- 
lerated, The greater impetus of the blood through the 
whole. ſyſtem effectually cauſes a determination to the 
ſurface; and a free perſpiration is produced. By exerciſe 
too ſleep is procured, the appetite increaſed, the tone of 
the ſtomach preſerved, and the digeſtion admirably pro- 
moted; the blood is determined from the internal viſcera; 
which prevents as well as removes obſtruction, and power- 
fully obviates the plethoric fullneſs of the ſyſtem. Exer- 
cife enlivens the body, refreſhes the ſpirits, and clears the 
head. And an undoubted fact it is, that from the negle&t 
of exerciſe, the tone and ſtrength of the whole. machine 
is deſtroyed; and a morbid irritability is induced, with all 
the unhappy train of ſymptoms which aceompany chronic 
weakneſs. The tone of the ſtomach and bowels is par- 
ticularly injured, the appetite is impaired, and à proper 
ſecretion of bile and other digeſtive fluids is impeded, the 
ſolids become weak and relaxed, the whole animal e- 
nomy is diſordered, and a train of nervous and hypochon- 
driacal ſymptoms, ſcurvy, gout, and many other com- 
c plaints, which the ſedentary livers know and feel, come 
on, as a neceſſary effect from a cauſe. Hippocrates nz 
exerciſe gives ſtrength to the body and vigour to the mind. 
$ Indolence, like other habits, is eaſily acquired, but it is. 
a difficult taſk to get the better of it. Cuſtom ſtrengthens 
every habit, and a perſon may ſtay at home till he has 
neither, reſolution nor courage to go abroad. He reſolves 
from time to time to go out, and as often as the times 
come he is afraid, and finds ſome excuſe to avoid. it. 
Every perſan therefore ought to lay himſelf. under a ne- 
4 eee to wat, or ee . lar n day. Hunting, 
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paſturage, and agriculture, employ perhaps fewer 8 
itr the preſent age, proportionably to the inhabitants - 
civilized nations, than in former days, when men were : 
leſs occupied in various commercial and literary purſuits. 
Manly athletic exerciſes are much leſs in vogue, becauſe. 
they ate ill ſuited to the ſoftneſs and effeminacy of modern 
times. If much ſtudy be joined to the want of exerciſe, 
it becomes then doubly prejudicial to health, and will, if | 
leng purſued, ruin any conſtitution : it never fails to 
deſtroy the appetite, and produce all the ſymptoms already 
enumerated, with head-achs, vertigo's, coſtiveneſs, wind, 
cradities, 'apoplexy, palſy, &c. Dr. Cheyne ſays, 4 
make labour and exerciſe as uſeful as may be, two cau- 
tions are neceſſary; firſt, that they be not too violent; 
ſccondly, that moderation in eating and drinking accom . 
pany them. Violent exerciſe, which either heats, the, 
body, or hurries and fatigues the ſpirits, is hurtful, , 
will deſtroy a young perſon much ſooner than if, be uſed. 
no-execrciſe at all. There are many more young, 5 
ho have tender and delicate conſtitutions deſtroyed by, 
the former, than thoſe that are injured by the latter, Many, F 
complaints require reft and compoſure, as the aſthma ; KL 
ottitrs very moderate, as conſumptions, great neryous,. 
relaxation, where the body is very ſenſible of any irrita- 
tion; all inflammatory complaints, &c. In all theſe caſes, 
much exerciſe excites an unnatural heat, increaſes the Vitie 
ated qualities of the blood, greatly diſturbs the different ber. 
cretions and excretions, and exaggerates every ſymptom of. n 
the complaint. Thoſe who among us happily live under the 
neceflity of acquiring by their bodily labour the common. 
neceſliries of life, and who conſequently ſtand the faireſt . 
chance of enjoying the greateſt health, are very liable | 
5 the lucre of gain, to purſue buſineſs beyond their 
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„aud raſhly, i in a ſhort time, to injure their con- 
Kjeations. | Exerciſe therefore ſhould be gentle and mode- 
rate, and, if poſſible, in the open air, which is more re- 
viving than any cordial, 

of all thoſe things that tend to 3 animal; life, 
air is the moſt conſtantly and indiſpenſably neceſſary. It 


is a fluid, as 1 formerly obſerved, not only always in con- 


tact with the whole ſurface of our bodies, and abſorbed by. 
the cuticular pores, but is alſo continually entering into 
our lungs, and conſtituting an ingredient. in every part of 
our com poſition. Our food, drink, and whateyer elſe 
we make uſe of, are only neceſſary for us at ſome parti- 
cular times, but the air is neceſſary for us every moment, 
It is air, ſays Hippocrates, which ſupports life, and di- 
rects the progreſs of diſeaſes. It becomes natural, for. us 
to look upon a pure air as one of the greateſt ſources ot 
health, and an impure one as one of the greateſt ſources 
of diſcales, and to attribute to its various changes from, 
hot, to cold, from moiſt to dry, and to the various par- 
ticles Aue are continually floating in it, many of thoſe 
diforders whoſe origin we cannot otherwiſe account. for. 
Whieteyer | great numbers of people are crowded into one 


place, th ie air is unwholeſome. In great. Cities many... 


wits tend to pollute and contaminate the Airs which. IM. 
nõf only repeatedly ſucked | in by a number of people, 


but is like - | 


wilt 16 Gaded, with ſmoak, and the exhalations continually . 
ib 5 
oy =D innumerable putrid ſubſtances, du 


4 


ter-houſes,, the : putrid effluvia or perſpiration. of. dhe, 
1 11 kants, the ſick of every! diſeaſe lending more arclels .. 


provi infeBtious, matter into the air, of which eyerg- 
ben has "his ſhare., 11 freſh air be neceſſary for. che: 
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moderate diſtance from town is the __ delete 8 
fer exereiſ e: „ ee 
When the weather is e Aiforders are Judged of 
wy difficulty, and are likewiſe as uncertain às the wen- 
If the air be alternately warm and cold im the ſame 
= we may expect autimnal diſeaſes. The ſtomach 
and bowels have naturally. a a greater degree of heat in 
winter and ſpring, and the circulating fluid has less a 
tendency to crowd upon the internal viſcera when extreme” 5 
cold does not corrugate the ſkin," and obftru&t perſpira- 
tion. When the primæ viæ are oppreſſed with any” 
redundancy of * humours, and an additional degree of? . 
relative heat. and force by artificial fire, I mean wine, 
ſpirituous -liquors,” and ſpices natiire throws the load + 
upon the exterior organs of cho. body i in the eellular mem- 
branes. Pheſe frequent changes in the circulation of the * 
animal ſluids, when often repeated, muſt weaken 755 
powers in the various organs. In the 'vernal Teafon' 6 
the year nature then unfolds her powers by means of A 1 
invigorating watnith and rarefaction of the cireumambient 
atmoſphere ;/ in autumn her powers, are' more reſtrained. * 
Now as the autumnal influence of the air in our Yariable 1. 
and uncertain climate tends t6 reſtrain the action of the 4 
external organs,” it muſt neceffarily throw a redundah y 
upon the internal organs, and theſe frequent viciſfitudes 
of the direction of 5 the flux of 'humours are the pre- 15 
diſpofing cauſes of 'periodical complaints, a as Ama, F | 
ague, gout, &c. derived from out variable climate. *No * 
wonder then if warm "climates, by extendi ing the: "aCtior 
of the exterior organs, ſhould afford relief to ſuch as are”. 
troubled: with' low ſpirits, &c. Travelling to the Sol, 
of France or Italy will often give ſuch people a new de- y 
REY exiſtence. The calm ſerene * of 
the 


ern 
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the South produces the happy effects of Aa never-ending | 
ſpring, and enables nature to expand her powers. Cold 
cöònſt iiges and reſtrains the action of the external or- 


e a fmaller quantity of i matter is thrown 
' of Auids are 
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and obſtructed by the quantity of matter which. ſhould 
be thrown off by the ſkin. When the weather 3 is not 
only cold Wh damp, 2 till greater quantity of ſuperfluous 
fluid is ' retained j in the body. Weak and delicate people [ 
in particitlat, whoſe conſtitutions are relaxed, ſhould be | | 
as much in the air a8 ; pollible, and at the ſame, time uſe 
gentle' but regular exexei 2 z but the air ſhould not be t 
hot,. dam * or exceſhyely cold.” Stewing in hot rooms 
= warm airy which: as loſt its s vivifying energy, relaxes | 


wache . 5 great. AA to health, FEM promoter of | | 
diſeaſes, articularly 0 the ff Putrid! kind. by Is every body” 5 
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duty to, pay proper attention to the cleaflirieß of his per= 
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ſon and hou 5 not only upon his own x account, but for | 
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the public! good. | 0 l e 


Wp agitates" the mind binders dig geſtion, and 
diſorders th he body. It i: is not intemperancey "luxury, and 
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indolence only, t that give rife to diſeaſes; the paſſions, of 


C22? G77; 


the mind, as anger, envy, diſcontent, forrow, fear, &c, 


1 


will tebllitate the conſtitution, and } have. very, deſtructive 
effects upon! the body. In youth the paſſions of the mind 4 
are less agitated by ee unavoidable tumults, Which - | 
more advanced age experience: 5, the nefyes. are calm and 
undiftu rbed, and the animal cxconomy regularly perform 
her Everal fundti ons. Accordingly | we ſee health f 1s, 5 
nerally ſpeaking, the lot of youth. The paſſions firſt. 
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IPL the appetite, and, if the ſtomach be full, occaſion 
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vomiting or purging ; accelerate the contraction and dilata- 
tion of the heart, in conſequence of which the circulation 
becomes irregular ; the heart flutters, palpitates, and is at 


times ſo inflated, as to be ready to burſt ; the animal ſpirits. 


tumultuouſly hurry through the body, and are very irregu- 
larly diftributed ; the fibres are variouſly agitated by infla-. 


tion and ſpaſm, till at laſt they become hard, ſtiff, callous, 
inſenfible and paralytic, the affimilation and ſecretion of 
the blood are very irregular ; and the circulation tem- 
peſtuouſly crowding in a very diſorderly manner, chokes 
up the veſſels in different parts of the body, while the 
other veſſels, being deprived of their due. quantity of 


blood and animal ſpirits, collapſe, and become palſical. 


nce quantities of pale water, ſudden burſts of unmean- 


ing tears, great heat and thirſt, a flowing: of water into 


the mouth, and many other nervous and hyſterical affec- 
tions, fits, ſyncope, epilepſy, palſy, frenzy, bypochon- 
driacal melancholy, and a variety of other diſeaſes which 
in the days of ſuperſtition were ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
ſofcery, or the immediate poſſefiion of the devilz all 


which indicate the greateſt tümults and 3 


the inmoſt receſſes of the nervous and vital frame. We 
obſerve how inftantancouſly the milk i in the mammæ is 


changed by a ſudden fright. | Modefty or ſhame produces 
an immediate fluſhing, or colour and beat into the: face. 


FF 


rigour, and ſpreads a a Janguor over all the motions of the 
fluids. Great fear will occaſion vomiting, purging, dan- 


gerous coftiveneſs, trembling, chillineſs, and temporary 


infanity. Joy fills the whiole machinery with an inſtan 
taneous lightneſs and vivacity in all its motions. - Anger 


ruffles and diſorders the body, diſtorts the countenance, 
| burries the circulation E , affects the ſecretions, 


- excretions, 


b 
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exctetions, and the whole vital functions; in hot ſanguine 
conſtitutions it often occaſions fevers and other acute 


diſeaſes; -and ſometimes ſudden death. In cold, phleg-- 
matic, or lethargic conſtitutions, anger may rouſe the 
indolent principle of life to a more vigorous action, and 
thereby do good; but in. gouty, rheumatic, hot, bilious 
and maniacal conſtitutions, it has a contrary effect. Re- 


ſentment occaſions very obſtinate chronical complaints. 
Anger and fear being of a violent nature, are ſeldom of 
Jong duration; but grief long continued terminates ina 
fixed melancholy, which preys upon the ſpirits, and waſtes | 


the conſtitution. Some take to drinking to recover their 


ſpirits, and to lull their grief to reſt; but the cure proves 


worſe than the diſeaſe, and generally ends in the ruin of 
the conſtitution, character, and life. Grief does not at 
frſt fo viſibly and violently affect the conſtitution as anger 
or fear, but many little ſtrokes often repeated will in time 
do the ſame thing that a great blo does at Once.. When 
the heart is ſad the body is .not properly nouriſhed, nor 
the ſood converted into healthy chyle and blood, the ani: 
mal ſpirits are irregularly ſupplied, a irregular 
in their influence; the perſon. becomes weak ſpirited, 


peeviſh, irreſolute, capricious, the diſpoſition. ſeems no 


to be under the direction of the mind, and the paſſions 


| become irregulatz/ at one time he is compaſſionate, and : 


every- moving ſtory melts his very foul, into tenderneſs ; 
at other times he feels no ſympathy for the diſtreſſes "of 


others; ſierp does not refreſh, and is often, interrupted. by. 
dreams z the vital warmth is diminiſhed; 3 the body be- 


- eomies pale, lean, and benumbed into a kind of pally, 


and the ſenſations lulled aſſeep; ſchirrous concretions will 


be-formed-in the ſpleen, liver, glands of the meſentery, 


Ws and. the . economy being, diſardered, various 
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diſeaſes ariſe, according to © nature of the confiitution, 
Laſcivious paſſions waſte and conſume the body, which | 
ſaffers in a ſtate of health, and much more in illneſs. 
There is nothing that relaxes the conſtitution, and weakens 
the whole animal economy to ſo great a degree as ex- 
cellive venery; and certainly there are as many young 
perſons whoſe conſtitutions are deſtroyed by this means, 
and by long courſes of mercurial medicines, which are 


frequently the conſequence of it, as by any other exceſs 
which they fall into. The moſt elaſtic fibres and ſtrongeſt 


muſcles are hereby relaxed and weakened, and a founda- 


tion is laid for the gout, which may in ſuch a ſituation be 
agreeable before many other chronical complaints, Ideal 
venery is a very pernicious thing. 


If moſt chronical complaints are brought on by 1 thichk- 
perance, indolence and paſſion, we muſt remove the cauſes, 


that the effects may ceaſe; We cannot deſire the feeble 
or cripple, who cannot ftand, to take up his bed and walk; 
the man that has loft his. appetite to abſtain from food ; 
and when the ſpirits are opprefſed with forrow, ; difap- 
pointment and deſpair, who can deſire the patient” to 


enjoy peace of mind? In theſe cafes; when the diſofder 


has arrived at that height, the aſſiſtance of medicine muſt 


be called in, by whoſe aid, and the co-operation of other 
artificial means, the patient may proceed from ſiren Sth 
to ſtrength, till at laſt he obtains perfect wee 

When the ſtomach is fotil, and a ſickneſs, nauſca, four 
belching, yomitin head-ach, &c. a gentle emetic br 
cathartic will be bv uſe. Vomits are of great ſerviee in 
removing the bad effects of intemperance, defore it "ad- 
vances too far. They clear the primæ viæ of \ various 
kinds of crudities, of noxious and putrid matters, bro. 
mote the ſecretions,” put the  ſagnating Huids in motion, 


and 
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and thereby prevent morbid congeſtions and accumula- 
tions; the ſecretion of the mucus from the lungs is pro- 
moted, the general abſorption of the ſyſtem is increaſed, 
the eirculation is rendered freer, the blood is more equally 
diffuſed over the ſyſtem, topical determinations are leſſened 
or removed, the circulation is reſtored. to the ſurface, the 
nervous ſyſtem is rouſed to a regular and uniform actian, 
and part of the emetic paſſes ſametimes out of the ſtomach 
into the bowels. Purgatives evacuate the contents of the 
Brſt paſſages, when they become hurtful to the containing 
parts from their accumulated quantity, or from an ac- 
-quired acrimony, in conſequence of having proceeded too 
far in the latter ſtages of fermentation. The ſecretion of 
the exhalant arteries, mucous glands, bile, gaſtric fluid, 
:and pancreatic juice, is greatly inereaſed, and a. con- 
ſiderable evacuation, eſpecially of the ſerous kind, is 
-dbtained. Henee the utility of ſuch remedies in caſes of 
ö abdominal congeſtion, of fulneſs of the ſyſtem, or of 
topical determinations of the blood, where ſuch an eva- 
cuation may be required; and as the alimentary canal is 
firſt affected in almoſt every complaint, [theſe are exceed- 
| ingly uſeful, and if given in time, will prove of great 
ſervice, not only in the prevention, but cure of diſeaſes; 
but they are, as every other medicine is, unnatural to the 
conſtitutlon, and hen often repeated, induce a ſtate of 


debility, and operate ſlowly, by deſtroying the tone of-the 


alimentary. canal, hurt the appetite, produce flatuleney, 

indigeſtion, acidity, ſpaſmodic pains of the ſtomach or 
bowels, and when they are diſcontinued, obſtinate coſtive- 
neſs very often follows; for the conſtitution, and parti- 
| cularly the alirtentary canal, being accuſtomed to the 
unnatural ſtimulus of aloes, or ſome other laxative me- 
dicine, and being inſenſibly ſo much weakened, is at laſt 
MEE 3-2 unable 
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unable without it to perform the functions of nature, and 
thereby haſten thoſe very evils they are intended to remove. 
They give temporary relief, and are alſo neceſſary to clear 
the body of its morbid contents, and to prepare it for other 
medicines, if the complaint has been of ſo long ſtanding 
as to have paſſed from the ſtomach and bowels, and to 
have entered the conſtitution; but if tit is in its. infagey, 
and is confined to the firſt paſſages, an emetic qt cathartfe 
to be repeated, if occaſion requires, till the cauſe is re- 
moved, will, for the moſt part, anſwer every purpoſe of 
reſtoring the patient to health, if a proper tonic ar 
ſtrengthening medicine is given immediately after to re- 
ſtore the digeſtive powers, and brace up the relaxed ſolids. 
But if the patjent neglect to pay proper regard to diet and 
exerciſe, thoſe moſt important and eſſential means of. 
preſerving health, purges and emetics will ſtand him, in 
little ſtead but to increaſe the ſymptoms, haſten his dan- 
ger, weaken and impoveriſh the whole conſtitution. 
5 In all diſeaſes from weakneſs of the ſtomach and — 
relaxation, languor, obſtruction of the menſes, 
| — or flooding, from weakneſa, head-achs, low- 
_ neſs of ſpirits, and every ſymptom ariſing, from a e 
of the alimentary canal, and where a cordial ſtrengt | 
medicine is indicated, I find none anſwer, fo . 
tonic tincture which I have: diſcovered. An æmetic or 
cathartic, as ſymptoms direct, ſhould always precede. the 
uſe of it. It may be giyen three times a day, from fifteen. 
drops to two tea - ſpoonfuls. The other caſes. where it is 
indicated will be mentioned in the ſucceeding part of this 
book. I ſhall now; proceed to examine each particular 
* — aut the en cure adapted to each. | 
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o nervous u Denz Ppilepb, pla. Frenzy,. 
Palſy. * Nervons, nn: gs and 
continued Tevers. ry 3 F 


LL Uiſeaſes may be called: nervous, des 
| A nerves have a great concern, and bear a part in 
every diſeaſe, by being either remitted or accelerated in. 
their motion and influence. In inflammatory complaints 
the nervous circulation and influence are accelerated, 
therefore we may call them accelerated or inflammatory 
nervous diſeaſes. But we generally call thoſe diſeaſes 
nervous, where the nervous circulation is remitted; im- 
peded, or obſtructed, which occaſions relaxation, languor, 
l6wneſs and depreſſion of the ſpirits. Debility then, 
which diſpoſes to irritability, lays the foundation for ner- 
vous diſeaſes. In confirmation of this we may obſerve, 
that nervous diſeaſes begin with the moſt manifeſt ſymp - 
toms of debility, ſuch as languor, laflitude, ' low and 
depreſſed pulſe, dejection of ſpirits, flatulency and indi- 
geſtion, all of which are evident eſſects of a ſedative cauſe. 
The rEaſon nervous diſeaſes are ſo difficulty cured, is 
from an inattention to them at firſt, while they are con- 
fmed to the alimentary canal, and may be eaſily removed. 
When the relaxation reaches the finer ſecretions, medi- 
8 cifles in general are not penetrating enough to reach ſo 
fir as to remove the cauſe of the complaint. The ner- 
vous fluid is ſecreted from the blood, and was in- its pri- 
mitive ſtate in form of chyle in the ſtomach; and as the 
nature and ſpecific qualities of the inteſtinal fluids depend 
upon the fermienntative | motion and circulation of that 
H 3 Buds 
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fluid, and the organization of the exhaling arteries, which 


in their continuation conſtitute the beginning of the ex- 
cretory ducts of the glands ; when the ſolids are relaxed, 
the ſecretions muſt be imperſectly performed. 

By the action of the heart and the fades of the.canals, 
the heterogeneous parts of the blood are ſo blended as to 
prevent the homogeneous or ſimilar parts from aſſociating 
or combining, as they are apt to do, which would prevent 
their ſo readily yielding to the animal mutations ; inſtead 
of that, they are diſpoſed to that common elaboration and 
influence upon each other's different qualities, which 


Tenders the whole maſs fit for, and moſt ſuſceptible of the 


various changes and ſecretions it is intended to undergo 
in its courſe. The heart too, by its concuffions, has a 
direct effect forward upon the ſyſtem of the ſolids, in 
which the fluids, agitated by the heart, move. It not 
only cauſes a paſſive expanſion in the arteries, but every 
. ſhock of the heart excites a reciprocal orgaſmus, or active 
tenſion, through the whole ſeries of ſolids, which keeps 
them always prepared for admitting and acting upon the 
fluids every where. The contractions of the heart alſo 
momentarily irritate and rouſe that n en animat- 
ing every fluid particle. | 

The brain is a glandular fubſdance, dich gives e to 
the nerves, and ſeeretes from the moſt volatilized parts of 
the blood a vivifying principle or fluid, which by its per- 
petual efflux conſtantly ſtreaming off from the neryes, 


animates every particle and fibre by its energy, and has a 
powerful influence on the cireulation of the animal fluids 


through the ſubſtance of the btain, both as a director and 


as a ns! power, and. ne, and ee b the 
Sagen. | | 
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If we conſider the generation of vegetable ſpirits, we 
may with more eaſe comprehend the generation and ſe- 
cretion of the animal ſpirits or nervous fluid. When 
vegetable ſubſtances are fermented, a ſpirit may be di- 
ſtilled from them, but if the fermentation has not had 
time to be perfected, an oil is diſtilled. By fermentation 
the fire contained in all bodies being detached ſrom the 
more. heavy earthy parts, is mixed or united with the moſt 
yolatile particles of the oil and acid, which gives the 
elaſticity and briſkneſs of motion to the ſpirits of fermented, 
liquors ; their inflammability is from the oil, and their 
ſharp pungency from the volatile acid. This volatile oil 
and acid, when they float in the air, reſemble the reſinous 
particles of aromatic ſubſtances, and when confined in a 
mucilage or bubble of water, they may be called the ſpirit 
of that liquor. Thoſe volatile hot particles, like common 
fire, rarify the air in the bubbles, and make it more ſpi- 
rituous and elaſtic, The oil and ſpirit being variouſly 
ſecreted in different vegetables, after fermentation and 
diſtillation, retain their different natures, and diſtinguiſh 
_ theſe ſeveral ſpirits. by giving different degrees of rarefac- 
tion to the air included in the bubbles. The ſpirits of 
the animal fluids are firſt produced or formed, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, are firſt denudated and diſentangled of the 
more earthy particles in the ſtomach. When the meat is 
diſſolved by fermentation or agitation of its aerial parti- 
cles, the oily parts, which give the fœtor, and the volatile 
acid, which ſmells ſharp or ſour, being mixed with the 
fiery elaſtic particles, conſtitute the animal ſpirits. The 
frothineſs of the contents of the ſtomach diſcovers the 
dily viſcidity of the chyle, which is very neceſſary as a 
vehicle for the animal ſpirits. If too much ſlime abound 
in the chyle, which happens in the aſthma, the moſt 
* | H 4 f 1 arified 
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* Yarified particles of the meat are too cloſely ſhut up and 
Tetained, which creates a windy liquor, ſuch as new wine 
or beer undepurated, from its ſlime and windineſs. 
There is, as F' obſerved in a former chapter, à large 
quantity of volatile efluvia or ſmoak, which is always 
endezyouring to expand itſelf, If the blood was not 
mixed; and theſe efluvia kept equally diſperſed among 
the other parts, portions of it would be apt to collect into 
an elaſtic maſs by itſelf, and very ſuddenly coagulate, or 
otherwiſe ſtop the courſe of the reſt of the blood. A 
ſtoppage of this kind would burſt ſome af the veſſels of the 
brain, occaſion an extravaſation of the blood, and ſtop all 
vital motion at once. It ſometimes burſts the heart con- 
tracting upon it, and occaſions inſtant death. When it 
is: kept continually mixed with the whole maſs of blood, 
by the regular and reciprocal action of the ſolids and fluids, 
and in this manner has gone through ſeveral circulations, 
it is combined in the red particles of the ON 8 8 | 
highly volatilized and animal. |; 

In the chyle, the ſpirits are like new "Roa Gd hl 
uninflammable ; but in the blood they are more depurated 
by the ſecretion of ſlimy matter. The red blood ſerves to 
forward the digeſtion and aſſimilation of the freſh chyle, 
to diſſolve, mix, and animalize the more viſcid- and leſs 
goncocted, and to promote the circulation. If the red 
blood, or the interſtices between its particles, contain 
much of this flatus unaſſimilated, it is liable to great fer- 
mentations, - which occaſion fevers and defluxions; by 
forcing the volatile efluvia, which ought' naturally to 
paſs off by the ſkin and breath, through the glands; _— 


ing with it too great a defluxion of ſerum upon the g 5 
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which ſecretes from it a moſt wonderful ſpirit, whoſe 
influence and powers in the animal œconomy are equally 
aſtoniſhing. This active vivifying principle, called the 
nervous fluid, exiſts in every point of the animal ſyſtem, 
and diſſeminates its univerſal vitality in the irradiations of 
ſenſations, affections, volitions, &c. of every kind, which 
are only copies, tranſmitted to our faculties of perception, 
of the inſtantaneous activity of this principle reſiding in 
the ſolids and fluids, which compoſe every organ of ſenſe, 
in receiving and varioufly modulating itſelf to every im- 
preſſion that the courſe of nature . us can e 
make upon theſe organs. 

The brain, by the mediation of is nerves, ade 
and pervades the whole human frame, ſheds its influence 
to the inmoſt and moſt intricate receſſes, - animates 
every point of our frame and particle of our compoſition, 
and by conftantly acting in the ſame direction with thoſe _ 
in which the animal fluids move, effectually promotes 
their progreſs, and gives a facility and momentum to the 
univerſal. circulation ; while the heart, by its reiterated 
impreffions and ſhocks on both the ſolids and the fluids of 
our ſyſtem, gives an additional vigour to the animation 
and diſpoſition of the whole, cauſes thoſe perpetual col- 
lutions which irritate and invigorate the living flame, 
which oſcillates in every ſolid fibre, and fans the fire of 
nature in every fluid particle, and by a ſpecial regulation 
and direction of the nervous influence, diſpoſes our fluids 
to be conveyeq into thoſe channels which nature has ap- 
pointed for their reception. It is the brain and nervous 
ſyſtem that do all; the other fluids and vaſcular ſyſtem are 
no more than materials duly qualified to be acted upon, 
and as a ſubordinate arrangement ſeconding their action, 
an chatinels for the nervous fluid to move in: In thort, 
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- every part is:ſubfervient to another, and all together make 
one complete whole, which conſtitutes animal lie, and 
is only another name for ſelf- activity. 

That the nerves ſhed their influence univerſally and 
intimately to every part and receſs of our ſubſtance; is, I 
think, what no one doubts. Nothing can be more certain 
and undoubted, than that the emotions and paſſions of the 
mind have not only a moſt powerful, but in many inſtances 
2, moſt inſtantaneous and ſenſible effect upon the motions. 
of our fluids, This may be obſerved and demonſtrated in 
a variety of examples. 

How the mind acts upon matter * the ths of 
the nerves, will no doubt for ever remain a ſecret. Here 
we muſt ſtop our reſearches, as no human being can. paſs 
this boundary; where matter ends we muſt deſiſt, (for our 
conceptions can reach no higher) and declare, That 
< wonderful are the works of the Lord, and his Lage 
<« paſt finding out.” | 

The nervous fluid, no 3 has a eontinaity® of parts. 
almoſt from its recreation in the brain, along each nerve, 
to the ultimate point of its direction, which makes the 
action and re- action of its particles ſo incomprehenſibly 
rapid, that they inſtantaneouſly convey anne to "__ | 
common repoſitory of the brain. | 

- That the ſpirit of vegetable matters is very W * | 
elaſtic, appears from its forcing their veſſels in high fer- 
mentation in bottled liquors. The changes of the weather 
make vegetable liquors clear or turbid, and ſet them to 
fermentation again. Upon the changes of the air wines 
ferment. The ſame changes may be obſerved in the ani- 
mal humours upon changes of the weather and ſeaſons, 
which ſhews the ſimilitude of their aerial particles, which 
keep the ſame expanſion and preſſure as the air itſelf has. 
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In a dry clear air, when there are no fumes. or vapours to 
weaken its preſſure, the mercury ſtands high in the ba- 
rometer, and the ſpirits are lively. In maiſt foggy air, 
or eaſterly winds, which bring moiſt vapours, the ſpirits 
are oppreſſed, becauſe the preſſure of the air is weakened 
by the exhalations; but rain, when it falls, does not much 
affect the ſpirits. Very hot weather, great fires, crowds - 
of people, cloſe rooms and damp houſes, weaken the 
preſſure of the air, and are very prejudicial, In extreme 
cold weather, and before a fall of ſnow, the ſpirits are 
reſtleſs and uneaſy, the ſkin is ſhrivelled and perſpiration 
obſtructed, which occaſion defluxions upon the bowels, 
ſtomach, lungs, and brain; the patient is diſtreſſed; with 
flying rheumatic pains, the head feels heavy with a numbed 
pain, the ſpirits are oppreſſed, reſpiration is lengthened, . 
the ſtomach ſeems full and maukiſh, and griping pains in 
the bowels ſometimes give two or three ſtools. 

As the animal ſpirits, though ſo aſtoniſhingly ſubtile, 
are ſtill matter, which pre-exifted in different ſtates in 
the food, chyle, and blood, they muſt partake of the ſame 
good or bad qualities, which exiſt in the chyle and blood. 
If they are too much rarified, they muſt act with a more 
rapid violence upon both, ſolids and fluids, and thereby 
increaſe the heat; if they are too viſeid, they act with 
languor. There is alſo required a certain diſpoſition and 
ſtate of preparation in the ſolids to admit of the reciprocal 
action of the nervous fluid. The fibres which form the 
containing veſſels, muſt poſſeſs a ſufficient. degree, of 
firmneſs, or compactneſs to receive the quickening prin- 
ciple communicated. by the. nerves, and to diffuſe it reci- 
procally amongſt themſelves, and to the contained fluids, 
Mich are intended or remitted in their motion, according 

to the dructuie of the organ on which the neꝛves exert 
4 1 their 
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their influence. If the coats of the veſſels are weaker in 
one part than another, ſuch part of courſe muſt have 
weaker action. If the veſſels are over- diſtended beyond 
their natural dimenſions, by too great a quantity of blood, 
at is the caſe in plethoric habits, an unnatural action in 
the ſolids and fluids will undoubtedly ariſe from this cauſe. 
The relative ſtrength and conſiſtence of the veſſels in a 
ſtate of health and fickneſs differ, therefore a variety, of 
motions muſt be produced depending upon theſe circum- 
ſtances. 

A 8 fibre, like a chaed of a muſical W 
requires a certain degree of tenſion to form that vibration 
neceſſary. to produce an harmonious ſound in the one, and 
the motion of the muſcles, ſo neceſſary to health, in the 
ether. When this chord is too much extended, or has 
too great a degree of tenſion, its muſical ſound will be 
weakened, and its vibrating motion impeded; and in the 


human body, when the nerves and fibres have too great 


a degree of - tenſion, the muſcular motion will be inter- 
_ and Nen and convulſions will be the conſe-. 


1141 


edo-othir will be found to. have loſt a 5 part of, their 


elaſtic vibrating force, from the particles of. Which they 
are.compoſed being forced too far out of their ſpheres, of 
contact, which ſeldom can be reſtored. to the degree i it was 
before, eſpecially if the tenſion has been long continued. 
Hence therefore, whatever gives the neryes and fibres of 
the human body too great a degree of tenſion, ſuch 45 


_ intenſe: thought, geat application. to buſineſs, ee 


venery, ſudden joy, inflammatory liquors, /bigh; feeding, 


; viclent exerciſe, or any thing which i ge 1 8 : 
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| will i in the end greatly weaken their elaſticity and vibrat- 
| ing force. : Accordingly we ſee nervous diſeaſes” of long 
continuance are with difficulty removed, becauſe the par- 
ticles. which form the ſolids, being forced out of their 
| ſpheres of contact, and remaining long in that condition, 
are with much trouble reſtored” to their natural ſtate, 
Whenever there is a clog laid upon the chord of a muſical 
inſtrument, its ſound and vibrating force will be ſuſpended, 
and if this clog is continued, there will be no poſfibility 
of reſtoring them again to the ſtate they were in before. 
The ſame happens in the human body; when there is an 
oppreſſive weight laid upon the nerves and fibres, their 
clafticity will be greatly weakened, and the muſcular mo- 
tion retarded; and if this oppreffive weight cannot be 
| immediately removed, it is very rarely ſeen that they are 
ever brought again to their former degret of elaſticity. 
This' oppreflive weight will be laid upon the nerves by 
ſudden fear, too great fulneſs and extenſion of the veſſels, 
the effects of intemperance and inactivity. Sudden ex- 
tenſion and relaxation, the conſequence of drinking ſpirits 
and ſpirituous liquors, and tranſports of ungoverned | 
paſſions, eſpecially where the nerves and fibres are very 
irritable, will greatly injure the elaſticity and vibrating 
force of the nerves and fibres, and if long continued, will 
break down any couſtitution. Theſe are the principal 
cauſes Which weaken the elaſticity and vibrating force of 
the nerves and fibres, decreaſe the velocity of the circu- 
lation,” and eonſequently accumulate 'a redundancy of 
matter; but if a perſon in this ſituation crams himſelf 
with bigh-ſeaſoned fauces, rich wines, or, which is ſtill 
worſe, with ſuch'a variety of theſe as will immediately 
occaſion a frong fermentation in the ſtomach, weaken 
and i impair its digeſtive powers, this accumulation will be 
| ſo 
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ſo much the ſooner made, and the already veikened 


veſſels will be filled with active and acrid Juices. 

If we inveſtigate the nature of moſt diſeaſes, we ſhall 
find them proceed from the ſame teauſes, and receive their 
variety from the different conſtitutions and habits of body. 
Hippocrates ſays, that diſorders would be found from a 


ſtrict enquiry'to have the ſame progreſs; and one #imilar 


* 


cauſe, although they appear to be of different kinds, be- 


cauſe they effect various parts of the body. In the cure 
of every diſeaſe we muſt endeavour to trace its original 
*cauſe. The original cauſe of nervous diſeaſes is indi- 
geſtion and plethora, with a conſtitutional or acquired 
tendency to debility and irritability. The 'feat of the 


complaint was firſt confined to the alimentary canal, — 


* degrees the whole animal frame becomes debilitated, * 
As health confiſts in the due balance berween the exter- 


nal and internal organs, and that niſus or tendency o of 


the humors ariſing from their ſelf- moving quality, and 
their direction by relative vacuums from the ſtomach to 
the ſkin, and other outlets of the body; if from Brief, 
ſevere purging, intemperance in eating or drinking, or 
any other eauſe, the internal organs ate weakened and 
their ſenſibility deſtroyed, then there will be very eſſen- 
rial changes in the human body; a vicious ſenfibitity, 


and a dangerous degree of irritation will be produced 


from the uſe of hard and ſolid aliments, where tlie powers 
of che internal organs are deſtroyed, and à certain un- 

natural tendency of the whole volume of fluids will be 
directed upon the internal relaxed organs, and the kircu- 
lation will haye a niſus to a retrogtade, in place of a 
progreſſive motion. Then the internal organs will labour 
under a plethora, tlie patient will be loaded, oppreſſed, 
Jow-ſpifited; full of windy eradities, uneaſineſs, and all 
4 | the 
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the train of nervous ſymptoms ; tha fluids are not duly 
aſſimilated, and the whole animal cxconomy is out of 
order. Hippocrates ſays, Corporis pars altera alteri, 
quum hinc vel illinc proruperit ſtatim morbum facit, A 
diſeaſe therefore may and does, oftener than is generally 
ſuppoſed, ariſe from no other cauſe originally than the 
connection and intimate harmony between the brain, 
ſtomach, abdomen, and whole expanſe of the cellular 
membrane being deſtroyed, the equilibrium of health loft, 
and the animal powers improperly diſtributed, We find 
then, that ſhould even the pureſt maſs of humors circulate | 
through the ſoundeſt veſſels in any individual, thus cir- 
cumſtanced, he muſt certainly be ill. 

When we take a view of the cauſes which produce 
nervous diſeaſes, we ſhall. be ſtill farther convinced that 
they ariſe from debility brought on by a plethora of the 
internal viſcera. Exceſs of eating or drinking, indolence, 
obſtruction of the hemorrhoids, an irregular flow or ſup- 
| preſſion « of the menſes will occaſion a plethora, but theſe 
cauſes are known to produce nervous diſeaſes, People 
that are. very ſtudious are very ſubject to nervous com- 
plaints, for much meditation carries the action of the 
animal ſpirits from the ſtomach, which is upon that ac- 
count leſs qualified to diſcharge its office in digeſting and 
preparing the food, and the alimentary canal is loaded, 
oppreſſed, and relaxed. The injudicious uſe of mereury 
relaxes the ſolids, brings on a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of 
the extremities, inverts the niſus of the circulation from 
the ſkin to the internal viſcera, which produces an inani- 
tion in the extremities, and a plethora in the larger veſ- 
ſels of the internal viſcera and ſtubborn nervous ſymp- 
toms. Fear and grief firſt aftect the alimentary canal 
and produce vomiting or purging, and dangerous ob- 
ſtructions 
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ſtructions in the. abdominal viſcera, and occaſion ſuch 
changes in the animal gconomy as are certainly capable 
of concentrating the whgle maſs of external fluids and 
producing moſt dangerous. nervous diſeaſes. A nervous 
diſeaſe ariſing from grief is the moſt difficult of all to be 
cured ; another reaſon that may incline us to believe that 
nervous diſeaſes ariſe from a redundancy.of humors lodged 
upon the internal viſcera, is their being particularly in- 
fluenced by the changes of the weather. Mild warm 
weather gives the humots a direction to the outward parts, 
but cold damp rainy weather impedes the action of the 
external organs, a ſmaller quantity of matter is thrown off 
by perſpiration, the internal viſcera are loaded, and the 
ſeat of action and the niſus or tendency of the humors 
are changed from the circumference of the body to the 
centre. The internal viſcera labouring under this ple- 
thora endeavour, while they retain a tolerable ſhare of 
elaſticity, to unload themſelves, by throwing the ſuper- 
Auity upon the cellular membrane and extreme parts, the 
action of the external parts is impeded, the exhaling veſ- 
ſels are obſtructed and ſhrivelled up by the external eold, 
therefore nature finds no vent for it hy perſpiration, the 
conſequence is, it either paſſes off by urine or ſtool, falls 
upon the lungs or lodges upon the joints. If at the ſame 
time this natural plethora is increaſed by luxury and idle- 
neſs, and the humors inflamed by, the intemperate uſe of 
hot liquors, veneteal paſſions, ſpices and high ſauces, the 
conſequence is a ſevere fit of the gout or ſome other 
acute diſeaſe. When the matter is lodged upon the ex- 
tremeties, the pain, ſpaſm and irritation of the parts give 
a tendency to the whole volume of fluids to the parts af- 
fected, and they are drove thither from the ſtomach and 
| _—_— —— pains wind, 2 and oppreſſion, which 
| juſt 
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Juſt before affected the ſtomach and bowels, are now 
tranſlated to the extremities. It 4s this tendency of the-. 

whole current of the fluids falling upon the ſtomach, 
heart, head and lungs, that often occaſions ſudden death. 
When the cauſe is not ſo violent and the ſolids more re- 
laxed and endowed with a marbid ſenſibility, it occaſiona 
that cold numbedneſs, oppreſſion, languor, dejection of 
ſpirits, pains and canfuſion in the head, and many ather 
ſymptoms well known to the nervous. There is at the 
ſame time a pre-diſpofing conſtitutional cauſe which alſa 
co- operates in forming a nervous diſeaſe. For a child 
may be born with weak nerves, and from original con- 
ſtitution liable to nervous diſeaſes; others, who have been 
born with ſtrong, healthy, and ſound conſtitutions, may 
fall into a nervous diſeaſe from intemperance, acute diſ- 
eaſes, violent fluxes, or any other cauſe that impairs the 
tone of the veſſels, hurts digeſtion, and impedes the 
niſus of the circulation to the circumference. ele 
With reſpect to epileptic and hyſterical diſorders dem 
ariſe from a plethora and debility, which occaſion a morbid. 
mohllity of habit. One part of the ſyſtem may be too 
_ eopiouſly ſupplied with blood, while: the other parts are 
evidently under a ſtate of inanition. Or in ather words, 
the natural balance of the circulation, in conſequence. 
of the occurrence of topical determinations: of blood to, 
particular parts, may not be equally maintained. Such a, 
determination to the brain is not unfrequently the cauſe of 
epileptic fits, though at the ſame time the general ſyſtem, 
be neither ſtrong nor plethoric. In a fit of madneſs the 
brajg evidently appears to be in an excited ſtate ſimilat in 
ſome degree o what occurs in the .violenge of anger. 
Hence may beerplained the uncaommon ſtrengih of luna- 
tics, with their .almoſt incredible power af reſiſting Llegp, 
| I hunger 
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hunger, Kc. Various topical affections of che brain, as 
abſceſſes, effuſions, preter natural oſſifications, &c. have 
been found on diſſection to be the evident eauſes of me- 
lancholy and: madneſs; affections very ſimilar to theſe 
have allo been frequently known to excite Wenger: _ in 
che head, apoplexy, palſy, epilepſy, &. 

The palſy is produced by a ſanguineous plethora, by a 
ſerous effuſion, or by debility and a diminution of the ner- 
vous energy. When the nerves going to a particular part 
are tied or cut, the part becomes paralitic, loſes all power of 
motion and turns cold, yet it does not mortify, and the 


blood has a languid circulation through the veſſels, for 


the nerves not being all cut or tied the part ſuffers only 
partially, and becomes motionleſs, cold, and leſs ſen- 
ſible. For though. the larger branches of nerves were 
tied, Cut, or obſtructed, yet amongſt the almoſt infinite 
diviſion of nerves à number of theſe ſmall branches are 
{till left, at leaſt ſufficient to continue the circulation of 
the fluids in the larger veſſels. In the palſy, the nerves 
that uſed formerly to ſupply the paralitic part are ob - 
ſtructed in their plexus; but the parts beneath are not ſtiff, 
rigid and inflated, which would certainly be the cafe if 
the nerves were inflated, but being perfectly obſtructed 
by ſome coagulum, the parts become weak and flaccid. 
All the ſymptoms of nervous diſeaſes evidently appear 
to ariſe from the cauſes already aſſigned, and many of 


them are ſelt after eating too hearty a meal. The fymp- 
toms are a dull heavy uneaſineſs, lowneſs and dejection 
of ſpirits, languor and laffitude, reſtleſsneſs, the eyes 


dull and heavy, a ſtupor or pain of the head, faintneſs, 


a great inequality of ſpirits, frequent ſighing, belching 
inflation of the ſtomach, a ſenſe of fullneſs, loſs of tg 
| w_ * languid and irregular pulſe, frequent 


— 
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viiſcharges! of large quantities of pale water, bad 
nights, frightful dreams, a ſenſe of cold down the 
back; dimneſs of ſight, cold ſweats, vomiting of 
rough phlegm or mn wy yoke noiſe in hes 
ears, &c. 25 

When the native vigor of the ſolids and neryous e 
is relaxed and loſes that reaction on the fluids which is 
neceffary' to preſerve their motion, then the heart re- 
doubles its efforts to relieve and ſupport nature when it 


languifhes. or is in hazard of being - over-powered, to 


. excite an active tenſion through the whole ſeries of ſolids; : 
and to enliven and prepare them for admitting and acting 
upon the | fluids, It is therefore a certain ſign of re- 
laxation and internal weakneſs, and that the active 
powers and principle of life are languid and ſluggiſn, and 
do not penetrate and animate ſufficiently the animal 
frame; when the heart flutters and palpitates, which'is a 
very common ſymptom in nervous diſeaſes. Nervous 
di ſeaſes have their intermiſſions, when the patient thinks 
himſelf quite well and free from every nervous ſymptom, 
but theſe periods are very uncertain and irregular both in 
their returns and duration. They bear a viſible analogy 
to intermittent fevers; we often obſerve an * to oy 
ee into à nervous difeaſe. 
In conſequence of this opinion Sac the ſeat of 
| the complaint in nervous diſeaſes, we are directed to a 
very different practice from what is commonly followed. 
We ſnhall find the indications of cure are not to correct the 
. acrimony in the fluids, to open the obſtructions in the 
iner veſſels, to reſolve the ſpaſms upon the ſurface and 
promote a regular perſpiration and then to brace up the 
ſolids; theſe are only ſecondary conſiderations, and ought 
never to form an object in the primary indications of once: | 
e * The 
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The fuſt ation of cure ſhould be directed to thealimen= 
tary canal, to evacuate the cauſe in the readieſt manner, poſ- 
ſible, which is, done by vomiting and purging, which 
mult be varied according to the ſtrength and conſtitution 
of the patient, and the time and progreſs” of the diſeaſe, 
If this be the grand intention in the cure of theſe com- 
plaints, a phyſician will be ae attentive to what is 
cauſe. of the diſeaſe, attending to other matters as : 25 of 
fighter conſequence and ſecondary eren proceeding | 
from: the original cauſe, _ 

The ſecond intention, if the firſt has been — 
and effectually purſued, is to prevent the ſame cauſe being 
a ſecond time induced upon the body. If the firſt inten- 
tion has not been effectually performed, or ſet about too 
late, and the morbific cauſe has entered the blood, relaxed 
the tone of the finer. veſſels and formed obſtructions, 
then, after. clearing the alimentary canal, unloading che 
larger internal veſſels, reſtoring the equilibrium. and 
thereby relieving nature of her oppreflive load, gentle and 
penetrating deobſtruents are indicated to remove the ob- | 
ſtructions and to throw off the ſuperfluous peccant mat- 
ter by perſpiration. Then the g intention comes in 
very. properly to be purſued. . be gt ld.” 

- Fo. anſwer; the firſt non. ic the patient complains 
of ſickneſs, a load at the ſtomach, heart-burn, ſour 
belchings, a ſtupor or heavineſs of the head, or any. other, 
ſymptom which ſhews that the plethora or redundancy « of 
matter is chiefly confined to the ſtomach, a vomit. hold. 
be given, and if neceſſary, repeated, but not to exceed 
three times at moſt. When the offending, matter, has. 
paſſed from the ſtomach to the bowels, in that caſe any 
of the e opening. medicines ſhould be given and 

continued 
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continued for a conſideralye time, till the cauſe is re- 
moved; but previous to the exhibition of any opening 
mixture, a glyſter, ſuch as the following, ſhould be in- 
jefted every morning for a week, two hours before the 
patient gets out of bed. During this courſe the patient 
ſhould keep very quiet, live temperate, drink no wine or 
tea, eat much fruit, breakfaſt and ſup upon water- gruel, 
and uſe very moderate exerciſe. Cordials, bigh-ſeaſoned 
diſhes, the bark and all tonic medicines are highly pre- 
judicial. If this courſe has not been effectually purſued, 
or begun too late, when the whole animal ſyſtem is re- 
laxed and labors under a general ptethora, and obſtrue- 
tions are formed in the finer veſſels, after clearing, and 
unloading the primæ viæ, and reſtoring the equilibrium in 
the internal viſcera, gentle deobſtruents, as James's pow- 
der, ſhould be given iti ſmall doſes every night, and in the 
diy the patient ſhould eat plenty of fruit, to keep the'body 
open, and take à rhubarb purge with ſoluble tartar once or 
twice aweek. If the fruit does not anſwer the deſired intention 
of keeping the body open, ſome gentle opening and cooling 
medicine, as the ſaline draught with rhubarb, or any of the 
opening mixtures already mentioned may be given. The 
Deobſtruent powder which I mentioned in a late publica- 
tion, igtitled, Nature Studied, has extraordinary good 
effects in the advanced ſtate of nervous complaints, is 
certainly, as a deobſtruent, ſuperior to any other medieine; 
but, I avoid ſaying what is really due to its virtues and to 
the virtues of the Tonic tincture, which is in moſt caſes. 
ſuperior to the bark, and will agree where the bark docs 
not, Teſt it ſhould be maliciouſiy inſinuated that I write 
with a view to recommend ſome particular medicines of 
my own, though nothing can be more- falſe, for I deſire 
no perſon to make trial of them *till every other methad 
Din MOI, En Ley 105); Ef bas 
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has failed, and even to my own patients I never recom- 
mend them till other medicines uſually given in ſuch caſes 
have failed. For che truth of this many can avouch. 
When other means fall, I think nobody can juſtly con- 
demmn me for giving a medicine whoſe nature and virtues 


Jam pretty well acquainted with, and from which I have 
experienced ſo good effects; nor ought J to neglect to 


recommend them in ſuch indications here _ will 
fucceed i in preferenice to any other medicie. 
When the" firſt intention has been effectually pirfued, 


the ſecbnd is done by ſtrengtheninig the ſolids, reſtoring 


their Toft or injpaired elaſticity, enabling them to receive 
the vital energy and influence of the nerves, which will 
teſtofe à regular and free circulation, direct the nifus of 


flüids to the ſkin, promote a free perſpiration; and prevent 


the fame cauſe being a ſecond time indueed upon the body. 
This is done by ſtrengthening medicines, as the bark, 


| Tone tincture, which is well caleulated to anſwer ſuch 


intention, cold bath; free air and eXertiſe.” Now the 


patient may live a little better, and drink a glaſs of wire; 
pypet he ſhould always avoid drinking tea and coffes, or eating 
ſuppers, except ſome very light thing, ſueh as wwateragruel, 
This method will be found à certain cute in moſt nervous 
Complaints, if great attention be afterwards paid tog che 
manner of living; but without temperance in cating und 
: Utinking, both in quality" die reer no method or 
Ge Will 2 min: 2 boeh e l. 
In frenzy, vertiges laber err — epi- 
1 Tefy, and in all tpicaFtongeſtions in the head bleeding 
is very often neceffary to obviate the urgent ſymptoms; 
but when che pulſe is Teeble, wirh great Wedknefs; general 
bleeding is hurtfül and dangerous, bur töpical bleeding, 
| 3 employed, is of * ele caſes 
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the greateſt care is neceſſary to keep the body quiet, and 
free from paſſion, venery or exerciſe, except in the gentleſt 
manner peſſible. And the firſt. intention of cure ſhould 
be long and carefully purſued, and if it be continued a 
ſufficient time, little elſe will be neceſſary but great regu- 
 darity, abſtinence, cool regimen, conſiſting moſtly of vege - 
tables and fruit, always paying proper , regard to the 
hrſt paſſages, to e the e open, and een, a 
plethora. | 
In palſies, if Fe Is a: io W ae \ little 
blood iſhould be taken, and tbe firſt paſſages cleared by a 
warm ſtimulating, purge or two. After that there; is not, 
believe, a better medicine than the Deobſtruent powder. 
A nervous fever generally attacks perſons of a lax habit 
of body, who have been long confined, or undergone 
great evacuations, fatigue, anxiety, long dejection of 
ſpirits, ſalivations, too frequent purging, exceſſive venery, 
immoderate watching or ſtudy, damp, wet, and unwhole- 
dome air, every thing that weakens. the ſtomach and di- 
geſtion, relaxes the ſalids, and diſſolves the blood. This 
fever differs in nothing from the putrid, except in the 
degree of ſeverity. In the nervous fever fewer cauſes unite 
to exaggerate the ſymptoms than in the putrid and ma- 
lignant. The nervous fever advances flowly, and ſeldom 
arriyes to any great degree of malignity ; and the attempts 
to get rid of it ought. to be ſſow and cautious. The putrid 
fever is violent even in its firſt, attack, its courſe i is rapid, 
and its termination ſpeedy 3 therefore the medicines; muſt 
be powerful. In the beginning of this fever, it ſeems fo. 
gight, that the perſon, though not well, can ſcarcely 
| complain, of any particular illneſs; the appetite is only 
not ſo goog as uſual, and be is ſomewhat chilly, low, 
| and oppreſſed. When the fever begins to appear more 
11 44 plainly, 
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plainly, its reſemblance to a common intermittent or ague 
becomes very remarkable... The ſame laſſitude and yawn- 
ing · nauſra, heavy pain and ſwimming in the head, and 
2 ſhivering ſucceeded by heat; but all theſe ſymptoms are 
lighter; and the paroxyſms af ſhorter duration than in the 
ague ;, they return with great frequency and een 
the patient never ſweats nor vomits, but has a nauſea and 
| diſreliſh for, exery thing, without any conſiderable thirſt ; 
the pulſe, weak, and a little quickened and irregular, but 
ſeldom intermittent. Theſe two ſtages laſt; very-un- 
equally in different perſons, generally however bearing 
ſome, proportion to the length of the ſubſequent diſorders 
Some haue .2 flight. lax attended with a little gtiping, 
which. rather increaſes ; the patient is very liſtleſs, un- 
certain. chills and fluſhes of heat, wearineſs, dejection of 
ſpirits, the nauſea ſometimes increaſes to an inelination to 
vomit, chough nothing comes up but a little inſipid 
phlegm. an oppreſſion on the præcordia, great anxiety. 
and faintneſs, the ſkin gets clammy and moiſt, the pulſe 
becomes veryunequal, quick, and intermittent, the feyer 
remittents the head much affected with pain, giddineſs, 
and deſipientia, Ihe eyes languid, as if falling aſleaps-yet 
perfectly wakeful; the tongue, which through the whole 
diſtemper had been moiſt, but whitiſh, becomes dark, and 
covered with a thick mucus; the patient fetches frequent 
deep ſichs, while, miliary, eruptions often appears which 
hays been known to break out every eight as ten days for 
months, during. all which time the patient languiſhed 
ugder the malady, At the: beginning, there was a cloud in 
the urine, which ſubſided, towards the bottam of the veſſelʒ 

this gradualiy riſes, higher as the fever advanees, till) it 
entipely diſappears, which is a ſign of an approaching 
ens he it Om turbid: or ped 
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the heat is various in different parts of the body; ſome - 
times a ſudden colour and glow comes upon the cheeks; 
while the tip of the noſe and ears is cold; the forehead at 
the ſame time in a cold dewy ſweat, the ears very ſuſcep- 
tible of the impreſſions of «noiſe; with a eonſtant tingling 
noiſe, the patient unable to endure the light, the extremĩ- 
ties cold: and moiſt, and the eountenance pale and ſunk. 
Theſe ſymptoms clearly point out indigeſtion! As the 
fever advances the ſymptoms: increaſe, the anxiety and 
faintneſs grow much more violent, the tongue and lips 
grow dry, black, and trembling, cold profuſe ſweats; 
twitching of the tendons, and picking at che bed-eloachs, 
the nails pale and livid, the pulſe quick, intermitting, 
and ſo exceeding weak, that the vibrations can ſcarcely be 
diſtinguiſhed : ſometimes there is a difficulty of ſwallow- 
ing and ſingultus, very thin, livid, crude, and eolliquative 
ſtools or profuſe ſweats; ſometimes a difficulty of breathe 
ing; attended with a ſighing or ſobbing; or inſenſibility 
and ſtupor come on, with loſs of hearing, and before 
death often a profound coma: in others the ſtools, urine; 
and tears, run off involuntarily, and vaſt trembling and 
twitching of the nerves, are preludes to death, which cons 
cludes the ſcene by a general convulſion. But if the ſkin 
grows equally warm, the pulſe fuller, the tongue clean 
and red, there is every reaſon to expect a happy iſſue. 
No one can read the deſeription of the laſt ſtage of a 
nervous fever without reflecting upon the hoſpital or putrid 
fever which in evety circumſtance it ſo exactly reſembles, 
that it is impoſſible to make a diſtinction; and on the ao 
ſtricdeſt examination; no difference eun be obſerved, ex- 
cept in degree, the one being a little more rapid than the 
other. As no other important diſtinction can be made, 
e to be exhẽétly the ſame. But the indi- 
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cations of cure are not at firſt to expel the marbid-efltuviz 
or putrid myaſmata ſrom the blood, to reſalve the ſpaſiy 
upon tho ſurface, to keep up a conſtant perſpiration, te 
uſe a hot regimen, to brace up and fortify the primæ vie, 
and diminiſſi the vis vitæ by bleeding. This is a very 
proper coutſe ſor the ſecond intention, or when the diſeaſe 
ia far advanced, and the whole maſs of blood in an ad- 
vanced ſtate of putrefaction, or when the firſt oourſe has 
been tog long neglected; but it is a very injurious, un- 
gertain, and injudicious treatment at firſt. Does not the 
purging, which is a never- failing attendant on the un- 
happy cloſe of this diſtemper, ſtrongly point out the cauſe 
which has hitherto lain undiſturbed in the inteſtines? 
| . Loſing a little blood at firſt in proportion as the ſymptoms 
5 indicate, to obviate any urgent ſymptoms, is very proper; 
then a gentle puke; eſpecially if there is a nauſea, ſickneſs 
or reaching, which ſhould be fucceeded by gentle cooling 
28 laxatives;;till the morbid matter is evacuated, and the op- 
| | preſſion upon the internal viſcera, removed: when that is 
accompliſhed, the conſtitution ſhould. be fortified; and the 
circulation accelerated, that the humours may take their 
proper niſus, and the remaining part of the morbid effluvia 
or matter paſs off by perſpiration, which is done by a 
liberal uſe of the bark and red - wine, or the tonie tincture, 
with gentle diaphoretics, : as. James's powder, Kermes ini- 
neral, Deobſtruent powder, &c. The: bark in ſmall quan- 
tities exaggerates the complaint, therefore it ſhould be 
given from two drams to half an ounce in caab doſe. 
MWnen the diſeaſe is far advanced, with a great proſtration 
af ſtrength, and evident ſigus of putreſeency, there is no 
time to be loſt, a gentle glyſter, phyſic, or a puke,; as 
-cireumſtances direct, ſhould be immediately given, and 
the uſe of tonic miedicines, cold and free air, ſhould follow 
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upon the back of it, without waiting to cavry off all the 
offending matter out af the firſt paſſages, which may bo 
attended to through the courſe, and gently carried off by 
clyſters, as the patient's ſtrength can bear. t 
Latermittents are brought on by improper evacuations, 
as bleeding, purging, unwholeſome glutinous dict, vapour 
from ſtagnating water, bad drink, damp fenny country, 
wet weather, drinking eold liquor when heated by exer- 
ciſe. They are very apt to degenerate into malignant, 
putrid, or ſſow nervous fevers, and are diſorders of the 
nervous fyſtem. Their proximate cauſes haye a viſible 
analogy to diſeaſes where the nervous ſyſtem is much 
affected; and indeed the different genera of intermittenta, 
remittents, and ſome. continued feyers, ſeem to be greatly 
analogous, from the ſimilarity of their ſymptoms, of their 
pre-diſponent and otcaſtonal cauſes, from their changing 
into-one another, and being cured bp the ſame remedies. 
Contagion, and the vapours ariſing from low, marſhy 
cauntries, art the principal remote cauſes of intermittent, 
remittent; and continued fevers. Their powerful action 
is frequently: aided: by other remote cauſes, ſuch as ex- 
poſure to cold, intemperance in eating and drinking. 
.exceſs of venery, nocturnal watchings, immaderate exer- 
eeiſe either of body or mind, ,negle@ of habitual exerciſe, 
vexation, grief, &c. All theſe remote cauſes evidently act 
by-inducing debility. But debility, ſucceeded by a ſpaſ- 
mode conſtriction of the extreme veſſels, lay the founda- 
tion for the enſuing paroxyſt. Debility diſpoſes to irri- 
tability and rigid inflation. In nervous and putrid fevets 
we verpioften meet with a complication of irritability and 
great / proſtration of ſtrength, the ſpaſmodic conſtriction 
of the eutreme veſſels; invert the niſus of the circulation 
from the ſin to the internal viſcera, which, produces an 
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inanition on hs extremities, and a plethera in ths larger 
; veſſels of the internal viſcera. / © Boerhaave ſeems to be 
ſomewhat of this opinion, when he ſays, that in part the 
proximate cauſe of intermittents is an inertia liquidi ner- 
voſi, which imply a debility of the nervous ſyſtem. . 
Swieten. fully explains the meaning of this pafſage; 
not only proves: clearly. the preſence of a debility, Fro 
likewiſe evidently hints at the ſpaſmodic conſtriftion of the 
veſſels. In confirmation. of this we may obſerve, that the 
intermittent fever begins with the moſt manifeſt ſymptoms 
of debility, fuch as Ianguor, laſſitude, particularly in the 
extremities, coldneſs, tremor, weak and frequent pulſe, 
all of which are evident effects of a ſedative cauſe. By the 
paleneſs and dryneſs of the ſkin during the cold fit of the 
ſeyer, a ſpaſmodic ſtꝛicture of the extreme veſſels is moſt 
clearly proved to have taken place. To obviate ſuch eu- 
taneous. conſtrictions, and to reſiſt the operation of a 
ſedative cauſe, an effort is made in the ſyſtems, which i is 
termed its re- action. The native heat of the body, and | 
the reciprocal action of the internal viſcera and their. con- 
tained fluids, | are increaſed. The vigour of the reaction, 
conſidered excluſive of the cauſe of the diſeaſe, is greater 
in proportion to the irritability and: ſtrength of the conſti- 
5 tution 3 that effort of nature, inexplicable to 4s, „takes 
its riſe from one of the moſt noble and fundamental laws 
for the preſervation of the animal. body. In conſequence 
of the re · action, the niſus of the circulating fluids re- 
ceives their. direction, a full derivation is made to the 
fſurface, the eonſtriction of the cutaneous veſſels is over 
come, perſpiration i is rendered free, and the paroxyſm i is tex · 
minated by a warm univerſal moiſture upon the ſkin. 
Thoſe two ſtates of debility and ſpaſm, if they are not the 
re cauſes, certainly occur in ſuch fevers, that 4 
5 re-a&tion 
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re-aQtion ſeems to follow them as an effect, and that all 
theſe three, Rates of debility, ſpaſm, and re-action taken 
together are uſeful as well in the explanation of the {ymp- 
toms as of the operation of thoſe remedies which a are the 
moſt conducive to the cure. Whatever tends to obyiate the 
| debility and ſpaſm by co-operating with the efforts 6f 
nature to relieve the internal viſcera of the plethora, to 
direct the courſe of the Auids to the kin and to make 4 
more equal diſtribution of the fluids oyer the body, pre- 
vent the recurrence of the paroxyſms and will remove 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe; 5 when the cauſe is once removed 
the cure muſt neceſſarily follow. The beſt method 'to 

bring about. that end i is, after clearing the primæ viæ and 
reſtoring che equilibrium in the internal viſcera by an 
emetig or purgative medicine, to give ſome gentle de- 
an and diaphoretic, as diaphoretic a antimony , finalf 
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doſes. of emetic tartar, Dr. James's or the Deobſtruent 
owder, and then to ſtrengthen the viſcera, remove the 
conftitutional « debility, and prevent the retroceſſion of th the 
humours upon the internal viſcera and the ſpaſmodic « Con- 
ſtriction of the external: this intention is anſwered by giving 
the bark, in doſes of half an ounce to an ounce at a time, and 
one, two, « or three doſes prevent a return of the paroxyſm. 
The 1e Tonic tinctüre is an exceeding good medicine in 
e e fevers, and hardly « ever diſagrees with the Romach, 
C ae feyers ariſe from cold contagion, noxious 
efluvia, | vapours from ftagnating water and low matſhy” 
grounds, and the other common remote cauſes of inter- 
mittents and remittents, which are equally powerful in 


producing the continued fever and encreaſing malignity ; 


yet cold, moiſt, and damp air have in general a natural 


rendency to induce fevers of the nant rem ittent 
kind, where there is no antecedent unnatufal diſpoſition? 
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to putreſcency i in the body. There is more or leſs ebnta⸗ 
gious infection in the nature of all continued fevers Which 
are only a milder fort of the putrid kind; the continued 


fever changes into the putrid and is cured by the fame 


means. In continued fevers there is a greater degree of 
debility of conſtitution antecedent to the attack, leſs con- 
tagion, in the noxious matter, and leſs putridity i in the 
habit. The {ſymptoms of both fevers 'are the fame; and 
differ only in their degrees of vehemence. Phe remote 
cauſes of each are evidently ſedative in their effects upon 
the human body. The neryous remittent and continued 
fevers are both tedious and dangerous if they are not pro- 
perly treated at firſt, and very ſoon produce a great degree 
of putrefaction in the animal fluids. - When the inflam- 
matory. ſymptoms are iubdued, the primæ vie cleared, 

and the internal plethora removed by antiph logiſtic medi- 
cines, the bark with red wine, the Tonic tincture or ſome 
other tonic medicine, becomes. abſolutely neceſſary | in 
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zled the ableſt phyſicians, and is called the appro- 
mum mulicorum. Though many books have been wrote 


upon it, it is yet but imperfectly underſtood and ſeldom 


cured. So little help is expected from medicine, that 


the patient is deprived even of hope, that cordial of life, 


which in every other complaint he is allowed to enjoy 
and being conſigned over to patience and flannel, has 


nothing left but to endure the racking pain, and to let the 


diſeaſe take ity courſe. It is a truely deplorable caſe w 
which one drop of comfort cannot be adminiftered, + > # 
The incurableneſs of the gout is a maxim ſo ftronglips 
adopted, and ſo much eountenanced by many phyſieians; 
that it has the appearance of preſumption in any one to 
undertake the eure of it, and weakneſs in the patient to 


| ſubmit to the trial; yet I am fully perſuaded that it is 


paroxyſm or fit may be relieved, its returns prevented, and 
that as many gouty eee ae — 


plaint. Why does the ene — * 


adopted many erroneous notions about it, proper methods 
are ſeldom uſed to prevent it, and the patient hen: he 
gets well, returns to his former habit of life; which pr 
dueed it at firſt and will for ever produee it) while his 
ſtrength of body remains. The misfortune attending the 


Louty —— his „ too "es the intervals of the 
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fits, when he forgets his former pains and inſenſibly falls 
into the fame courſe. that firſt gave riſe to the diſeaſe. 
His conſtitution, till its broke down by repeated fits, is 
good, the ſolids firm, elaſtic, and ſenſible of irritation, 
the appetite pretty keen, the ſpirits lively, and the pa- 
late-covetous after rich eating, high ſauces, and'a ches 
ful glaſs. He drinks away ſorrow and drives away: cart, 
and being conſtitutionally inclined to libidinous pleaſures .. 
he is ſeldom ſparing in ſuch gratifications. In this hurry 
of thoughtleſs intemperance tis in vain to tell him that 
he is laying the foundation of much future pain and mi- 
| ſexy, and that pleaſures are heightened by a ſparing uſe. 
But the ſcene ſoon changes from that of pleaſure to a 
proportional degree of miſery. For as certainly as we 
wangre(s the laws of nature either in eating or drinking, 
ſo certainly ſhall we receive our puniſhment in ,one-dife; 
ent or another. Inactivity and intemperance lay the 
faundation, idleneſs ſupplies materials, and the conſtitu- 
tion determines. the nature of the diſeaſe. It is obſervable. 
that gauty people ſeldom have the ſcurvy, and are as ſel- 
dom free from gravelly. complaints. The furfuratioug. 
ſcurf.of the leproſy is of the ſame nature with the gouty- 
matter that lodges: upon the joints. Take ſome of the 
white ſubſtance from the joints. of a gouty perſon and 
put ĩt into a phialz into another of the ſame fize- put an 
equal quantity of chalk ; into each bottle drop ſome ſpirit 
of vitriol, and it will produce the ſame violent-ebullution: 
in each phial, and by adding a ſufficient quantity of the 
ſpirit yon will entirely diſſalve the matter contained in 
each phial. Make the ſame experiment upon the human. 
cCnaleulus and the leprous ſcurf, and net the ſmalleſt diſſer- 
ence will appet This experiment plainly proves that: 
an * are: in faſt one and che fame. Z 
diſeaſe, 
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diſeaſe, ariſing from the fame general cauſe, and receiving 
— from 2 conſtitutions and habits of 


body 1 


There is . a ee alba n 
which: in company with many others, 'co-operates in- 
forming the gout; for temperance in all poffible cafes will 


not prexent it, though, with truth it may be ſaid, that in 
nigety- nine caſes out of 2 hundred it will ſucceed, and 


will in all caſes render the fits, even thoſe that are con- 
ſututional and hereditary, ſlight, eaſy, and inſignificant;' 


ofi:obſervation, - chat there are /inſtances to be met with; 
where: the gout has ſeized people that have lived regular, 
and at the ſame time taken proper exerciſe, - To ſay that 
there is no gouty conſtitutional tendeney in any caſe 
whatever, would be to deny both the teſtimony of the 
moſt eminent phyſieians who have ever wrote upon the 
diſeaſe from the days of Hippocrates to the preſent tin 
and alſo the teſtimony of daily experience,” For if indo- 
lence and intemperance were the only cauſes of the gout; 
that diſeaſe would neceſſurily be tranſmitted to every man 
who was. under the influence: of: theſstavſes; and he 
could\ not poſably! be ben ftonn itz bur dib je et be 
caſe, there are many inſtandes to the contrary; conſe- 

quently they are not neesſhördy ſo Tberevre ue iy 

ſafely. pronounce from the nature of the complaint, from 
the teſtimony of the moſt eminent phyſicians in all ages 
of che world, and daily experience, that there is à conſti- 
tutional tendency 10 the gout, but of ſuch a hatürt that 
the child of parents, who never had that complaint mays 


by their own conduft, acquire it and induce a conſtitu- 
_ tional diſpoſuion to it; and the child of gouty parents 


may eſcape it; yet it oſtener happens to be the fate of the 
3 uy laſt. 
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ft, Intemperatice will produce it in moſt, and the con- 
trary practice will prevent it in as many, and render it 
light and very inſignificant in all. In ſcurvy, ahhh, 
confuniption, nervous diſeaſe; &c. there is ſbme what 6f 
a_conftitutional tendeney. Nor is it very reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that the internal ſtructure of a child ſhould bear 
leſs reſemblance to thoſe of the parents, than the nöſe, 
eyes, or any other feature of the face. Parents, whole 
fibres and circalating veſſels are greatly weakened By this 
diſorder or otherwiſe, will naturally beget children with 
weak and relaxed conftitutiotis, and confequenitly whoſe 
whole habit is fotmed for favouring the gout ; and if che 
greateſt care is not taken they will be always liabe to have 
this diſorder, and fo far the gout may be called hersdi- 
tary. Without a. pre-diſpolition we are often expoſed 
with impunity. to otherwiſe very active Cauſes of diſeiſe, 
and without the application of the cauſe the pte-difpöfi- 
tion way continue with us thtough life without ineon- 
veniency. But there is certainly no foundation for tlie 
opinion that has been much ſupported, that the gout 
deſcends from father to ſon for generations, and that 
there are certain latent ſeeds of the diſorder in the blobd, 
which are conveyed from parents to their children; an! 
when once perfectly eradicated will never return - Upon 
hig opinion and in order to deſtroy: this latent gouty mat- 
tet, is founded the doctrine of ſpecifies in the cure of the ' 
gut 3. but it will be found not only from obſervation but 
frgom reaſoning. phyſically upon the nature of the human 
body, that all, ſpeciſics and noſtrums, which are ſaid” to 
t upon the gouty humor only, elected from the other 
juices, and Handen cure the Erl e are mY and ral. 
8 1725 e eee 
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The poor r induſtrious part of the peo pe ple, i it mult 
be confeſſed, are little troubled with 17 * 12 not be- 
_caule their blood is more | healthy, f for g great beats and cold, 

to. which they are expoſed, render it o 75 mich the re- 
verſe, put hard labor carries off that redündaney, tem- 


perance keeps the ſtomach i in due order, prevents the ac- 
cumulation of matter upon the veſlels, and preſerves the 
body temperate. and. cool. And if by chance they ſhould 
at any time tranſgreſs the rules of ſobriety. a little, che 
conſequence i is not very. ditaſterous to them, becauſe their 


| E- 4 conſtitutions. are Front a and unimpaired by frequent repe- 
| 


Aitions, and. the remedy i is hard ; at hand, which they muſt 

apply whether, they will or not, they are neceſlitated to 
| _ zeturn to their labor, to ſtarve c or ſteal. The gout thare- 
= Kore may ve properly be called the diſeaſe of the "Idle, 
. the rich a1 voluptuous ; 3 28 temperate living and. regular 
| 2 | | exerciſe affiſt digeftion and promote the regular ſecretions 
i as to prevent the accumulation of the gouty humor, o 


coxc8ls. in eating and drinking, indolence and N 
ah will proportionably injure digeſtion, « occaſion a þ 
Ahora. of ,ill-conditioned humors, a vicious ſenſi balls 50 
eg proſtration of ſtrength, and at ba prodube” the 
gout. Sn angry r. i x . 75 
2g In a conſtitution Jong habjtuated ts to > produce gout chere 
i ſome . difficulty perſectiy to remove. the complaiiie, yet 
by proper treatment ang a due regard te to tempefan and 
Fee it may be ſoon greatly mitiga ated, and 1 fit 
5 "become. leſs and leſs ſevere, 1 till «cf it entirely difap- 
Ro and nothing more emains, th han a con nſtitutio al 
-kendencys Which Wire. in eating and dens 
i „b again produce he, fame Slifeaf & | \The. x re t pre- | 
| | +: hugice of the gout's being incurable, and that patience, 
| good RT and flannel are all that can be done, is a 


| FA dangerous 5 
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dangerous error; and occaſions the death of thouſands, 
yet I do 12 nn, that the gout is radically curable in 
every ſubject. Thoſe who. have "Acquired it entirely by 
indglence and i intemperance ſtand 4 fair chance of a eure 
in all caſes, but thoſe that to o indolence and intemperamee 
hays a ; conſtitutional tendency” will be liable tö flight re- 
turns, or ſome gouty ſymptoms upon af little irregularity! 
There is no ehe a conftitutiona?' tendeney Fromm 
breaking out in ac ual ſymp Xtoms, as little pains,” ineon- 
ſiderable ſwelling heat 35 inflanmati6n of day or two 
upon any ENC uragement given. e TSS n 
As; the gout is a chronical diſeaſe, and makes its a= 
proaches flowly, - fo like all other diſeaſes that are lot in 
their advances, it is generally very tardy \ in making its 
exit, 2 apd requires 2 conſiderable time before it can be re- 
moved « even by the moſt judicious treatment, which tires 
the. patient, who deſpairing of relief gives up his caſe a 
inchrah 2 Ong is another cauſe why the gout is fo N 
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gow Fel, mog 56 <h 58 
Hein, fon me e unhappy p oxen we willing to olth thr | 


% gout, v without making uſe of any ineans to obtain 
Kal from, an opinion chat the deſcent of the gouty 
tter u upon tt the extremities 18 a true criſts, or the 
"mathai nature adops t to unload heilelf, a and to pieſere 


„dhe ny 27 fro on an infinite number of more dangerous diſ- 
” and DIR even an attempt to cure it is hazardous. 


5. 441 * 


214 in how 80 id be a attended with worſe conſequences. This 
A) very e erroncous. opinion, and is one principal cauſe of 


= V gon ut's being ia ſeldom cured. ' Some. patients; af- 


cted 12 the gout, enjoy tolerable health. during the in- 
gate exyals pf the | fits, but a great wany more do not, and 


those Des go, their bappineſs is of ſhort duration; When 
'a few. fits they become T__—_ 15 not quite 
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crippled: by: anchyloſis, nodes, or palſy, or they 8 
weak and relaxed and loaded with coneretions. And it 
often happens that while they are waiting for the deſcent 
of the gouty matter upon the feet, they are carried off by 
ſome diſtemper proceeding from a gouty diſeaſe. Daily 
experience proves that the gouty matter falling upon the 
feet is not a perfect criſis, and that nature does not con- 
fine herſelf to the deſcent of the gout upon the extremi- 
ties as the ſole criſis in- the complaint.. A fit is often 
carried off by a diarrhza, hæmorrhoidal flux, abſceſs, &c. 
Thoſe that wait for the deſcent of the gouty matter upon 
the extremities are in, danger every time nature is on the 


point of renewing or eſtabliſhing. this ſo much deſired 


criſis,” and are. never certain but nature may act contrary 
to-their: wiſhes and expectations, and in place of pain, 
ſwelling, and inflammation in the feet, occaſion a dy- 
ſentary, pleuriſy, peripneumony, apoplexy, palſy, phren- 
Zy, &c. Therefore it appears infinitely more prudent 
to contend with the gouty matter, and endeavour to re- 
move the cauſe of the diſorder, than to nouriſh it, and to 


run the, hazard of the uncertain termination of it when 


it has advanced to ſuch a height and degree of ſtrength as 


to form a criſis, which is. nothing 4 more than an increaſe 


of the diſorder to ſuch a degree as to Tender i it impoſlible 
for nature longer to bear it without making : a ſtruggle for 


its own preſervation: for the danger i is proportioned to 
the quantity . of gouty matter, which ſpreads i its influence 
| over the whole body. When it is accumulated to a cer- 


tain degree i it will be felt every where, commit depreda- 
tions on every part of the body, and produce various 


ſymptoms, *hypochongriacal. and; nervous diſorders, ter- 


tian fevers, chancres, formation of abſceſſes, jaundice, 


phifc, alma, cough, conſumption, Rranguary, gra 


vel, 


* 
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vel, ſtone, chronical rheumatiſm, wandering pains; erup- 
tions, anchyloſis, inflammatory fevers, malignant ulcers, 
king's evil, St. Anthony's fire, ophthalmias and prickling 
heat in the eyes, deafneſs, lumbago, polypus, nodes, 
contractions, impotency, concretions z in ſhort an ac- 
cumulated and inveterate gouty matter aſſumes the ap- 
pearance of almoſt every chronical diſorder, and a gouty 
perſon, if he wantonly and erroneouſly waits to try nay 
ture's powers in throwing it upon the extremities, muſt 
expect, beſide what 1s called the gout, many other infir- 
mities. Therefore in whatever period of this diſtemper 
we view the patient, he appears rather to be an object of 
pity than of envy and compliments, and needs the relief 
And aſſiſtancg of art in all degrees of the diſeaſe, as much 
if not more than any other patient. Every gouty perſon, 
| that follows the preſent method of flannel and patience, 
and makes uſe of no means to procure relief, will find 
himſelf all his life time expoſed both to great pain aud 
eminent danger, and at laſt when unaſſiſted nature is 
wore. out with tepeated conflicts, the patient falls into * 
, cachexy, 2 and a; total depravation of the ſolids and fluids, 
languiſhes i in great miſery, with his legs ſwelled or quite 
emaciated, a depraved appetite, belchings, nguſeas, now 
| and then vomiting, a weight upon the breaſt, or a tro 
bleſome cough, in erpectation of 2 fit to relieye him, till 
at laſt an excrutiating pain in the ſtomach, dropſy, 
pnthiſie, conſumption, cholig, dyſentery, an atrobilious 
flux, pe peripneumony or pleuriſy, deliver him ſpeedily 
from his pain by putting. a period. to his life, Whoever. 
therefore will 8 examine and conſider this diſs, 
bal are promiſed to' every gouty perſon who, ills en- 
VE to flannel and patience, are niere deluſions, inyent- 
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ed only to mitigate the idea of his: torments by endea- 
vauring to revive his drooping ſpirits under the expecta- 
tion of che fatal eataſtrophe. It muſt therefore appear to 
every unprejudiced perſon - moſt eonſiſtent to endeavour 
to removs the diſcaſe in all its ſtages, than ſupinely to ſit 


don and mourn over the calamity till it advances upon 


the conſtitution, and gains ſuch ſttength, as to eaſe him at 
once of bis miſery and exiſtence. We ſhould then at- 
tend to nature and aſſiſt her in her on way by direQing, 
regulating, promoting and forwarding the evacuatiom of 
the gauty watter, in all ſtages of ee dere 
Wende nature has made choice f. 

- Few xan-diveſt themſelves. of long ind eſtabliſhed. pre 
ius, vnd many, no doubt, before time has wore off 


their; ertonequs and ill- grounded prejudices and notions: 


about the gout, will fall a ſacrifice:to their ignorance and 
folly. Same indeed apply to phyſicians, but they are in 
gxneral timid: or ignorantly believe the complaint to be 
incurable, and therefore are not ſolicitous to find out any 
medicine of much efficacy, Others proceeding upon 
very Erronegus notions ef the nature of the diſaaſe, are 
mog likely to do burt than good,; and thoſe chat under- 
ftand the complaint and. would; adminiſter effoctual reme- 
disp, find their patients untraRable and unwilling to ſub- 
mit. to proper directions long enough to ſeel benefit from + 
chem, and leaning to the popular opinion of the gout be- 
ing incurable, they too ſoon lay aſide the means to ein- 
vince. themſelyes; of the gontrary. For the cure of the 
gouts, like all: other chronical . diſeaſes, requires a tunſi- 


is perfecgix well acquainted with the natute of the diser 
def., . Others in à ſtate of. Pein andi deſpair fly-to em- | 
PO eee ignorant- of the animal 
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Economy, and the limits of good medicines, which they 
ſometimes poſſeſs, and being incapable to diſtinguiſſi caſes, 
or when theit remedies ſhould be adminiſtered, are led to 
apply them at random, therefore their attempts to do good, 
mough they may be ſometimes ſuceeſsful, ate at beſt 
hazardous and frequently fatal, and ws _— two evils the 
gout is the leaſt dangerous. fen a 
Another reaſon why the gout 18 0 ſeldom brired; Ts 
not only the injudicious treatment of it, but no cart is 
taken or means uſed to brace up and ſtrengthen the re- 
laxed fibres, and to give a force to the weakened müſcles, 
to prevent the veſſels from being filled, and the vital 
powers from being oppreſſed with a load of ill- conditioned 
matter, to keep the blood and juices in a ſtate of balmy* 
fluidity; and to put the conſtitution in a ſtate capable of 
reſiſting the diſorder for the future; therefore the ſame” 
evil is again formed in the body, and the diſorder returtis- 
with equal, and perhaps redoubled force. This has arifen* 
from à miſtake in ſuppoſing the gout to ariſe from ſome 
viſcidity;:acrimony, or bad quality in the fluids; and not 
attending to che ſolids. Medieines have been given ts" 
alter the ſtate: of the blood, but the ſolids have been 
neglecded· If both intentions were attended to, 4 coff-⸗ 
ſtirution, though weak, feeble, and tottering, when the 
vital powers are not mortally hurt, though the nerves and 
fibres have loſt their elaſtieity, and the joints rendered” 
totally uſeleſs by chalk. ſtones, may even in that Kate Be 
greatlycrelieved'; and if there be any tolerable degree ö 
ſtrength or vital power remaining, tit patient, when 
properly treated, cannot ail of being in time ſo efectuaſſj 
reftoret, as to be able to reſiſt not only the gout?! büt 
almoſt every other chronic diſorder, provided A ſtrict watch” | 
is RO the - paſſions, ne a rebimen and proper 
Ame, medicines 
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- medicines are uſed effeQually to remove the complaint, 
and to fortify the conftitution againſt its formation and 


ſuture attacks. But anger, vexation, fear, and venery, 
| Vill occaſion a relapſe, and retard, and 20 a great way in 


preventing the good effects of the moſt judicious mode of 
cure. I do not mean that in all caſes it is poſlible to 
reſtore the patient to a vigorous ſtate of health, and to 
recover the uſe of the Joints. When the conſtitution is 
broke down by violent and repeated attacks, each return 
exaggerating the complaint, and rendering the patient 
leſs able to bear the ſucceeding one, when hard diffuſed 
tumefactiohs around the joints, oedimatous ſwellings, 


nodes of various degrees of conſiſtence or induration, 


ſtiffneſs and contraction of the joints with and without 
ſwelling tumefaction or atrophy of the limbs, weakneſs 
or total privation of ſtrength, ſometimes alone, ſome- 
times with various affections of the joints, have rendered 
the patient a feeble, gouty cripple. - In ſuch caſes all that 
can be done by the moſt judicious treatment, is to reſtore 
the/conſtitution to that degree of ſtrength, as to enable 
the patient to ſpend the remainder of his days in a tole- 
rable degree of comfort, free from violent and dangerous 


attacks; witk little more knowledge of the gout than a 
ſtrong eonſtitutional tendency, which, upon ahy erifling 


imegularity; Will certainly break out into an actual fit. 


Zut by the preſent method of treating the gout, ſuch a 


patient muſt lead a life full of miiſery, daily expoſed' to 
imminent danger, with one only conſolation, that his 
exiſtence is generally of ſhort duration, and death puts an 
end to thut miſery which medical treatment, founded upon, 
miſtaken notzons; in'vain"attempred'to niitigate,” 
. aa nes the opiniohs which phyſicians\ have ad- 
con — nature and cauſe n and 
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many are the regimens adviſed for the relief and prevention 
of it, yet all allow that it is an inflammatory complaint; | 
and as heat ſtimulates and relaxes, increaſes the pain and 
fever, and very materially impairs the tone and function 
of the diſeaſed part, therefore heat, and all hot medicines, 
will exaggerate every ſymptom. This is evident to every 

| perſon that underſtands the nature of the diſeaſe. The 
preſent method of treating it with wine, cordials and rich 
food, muſt be condemned as very injurious, as it only 
ſerves to enflame the blood the more, increaſe its velocity, 


| heighten the fever, and make the fit more ſevere, painful 


and durable. It is alſo very wrong to keep the parts par- 
ticularly affected in the gout too warm. The boodikin 
is. very improper, and certainly; deſtroys the elaſticity of 
the fibres, inſpiſſates the juices, renders them more.acrid, 
and leaves the affected E. where it is en be- 
numbed. wet? 

Aﬀter a fit of the KO the anus motion * the 1 
affected i is in a great meaſure ſuſpended, and their nerves and 
fibres are extremely weakened and flabby from the irritation 
they ſuffered, and their component parts being ſtretched 
| beyond their ſpheres of contact by the plethora, and the 

now. almoſt inactive matter hangs upon the parts, and 
forms conſiderable; ſwellings, which are often accom 
panied with a heavy, dull pain, and which, without the 
aſſiſtance of art, continue, till, increaſed: by. ſucceeding 
fits, they at length deſtroy entirely the motion of the 
parts upon which they are formed. Sometimes indeed, 
where the fluids: are not greatly vitiated by frequent ſe- 
vere attacks, where the nerves and fibres are not much 
relaxed, where the plethora is not general and great, and 
where the powers of nature are ſuccoured by art, we often 
ſee a ce diſcharge of gouty matter through the! pores- 
50 of . 
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of the "TI in the * of a thick finking N. by the 
Edheys i in the form of à thek diſeoloured urine ; ſome 
times by fits of vomiting} when / an aeridʒ i greeniſlr co 
ourEd liquor is difcharged q but moſt commonly this 
, critical diſchatge ic made by Kool} whers the exctements 
ate extremely acrid; and appeaf as if aicy-were mixed 
N wick too great a quantity of thin acrid bie. But in place 
e fing bur tree friend Nature,; we leave hen unſup- 
ported ta 3 dbithe whole work/;/ardiafter obtaininga partial 
advantage by forcing the enemy to the extremities; we 
aum feave i it, thdugh'weak and enfeebled dy the attack, 
cb get rid of the gouty matter the · beſt way it can, which 
feeble as it is, it attempts to do. This I will take upon 
mne to ay is a very etroncous practice, and can only pro- 
ccd from an entire ignorance of the nature of thie diſeaſe, 
aud 18 nd doubt another great reaſon of its being thought 
mcurable. The gouty paroxyſms, as I ſhall afterwards. 
oe are only an effort of nature to relieve-itſelf, and 
ng unable to expel the gouty matter by ſomeinaturab 
| oviler, and thereby form a perfect crifis; it throws the 
offending matter upon the extremities, and; therehy-forms. 

: an ĩimperfect criſis, and people in general are-; fatisfet 
Vith chat effect, and when they ſhould be moſt ade, 
they become moſt indolent. A judicious medicine giyen 
in the fit' has the aſſitance of nature, hich ig qt-that 

time ſtruggling with the enemy, and fighting fur victory. 
bur being too weak to give the enemy a completa - 
throw, is forced to compromiſe the matter. In, che hat 
of the action, when the matter remained: undetermined, 
Vis the time to throw in relief. | Sydenham-ſays, he! fegt 
«are the genuine | ſeat of the morbid matter ola the gout, 

uch, whenever it attacks any other parts clearly proves 
caber that the courſe of the diſeaſe is obſtructed, one 
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Grengch impaired, ſo that nature is nnch eco. —_— 
according to her uſual way. This is certainly a miſtaken 
notion, and proves that the . greateſt men are fallible. 
Nature has not given the feet any conſtitutional outlet, 
and never intended that the body ſhould. be depurated. by 
the feet; and if the conſtitution was ſufficiently ſtrong of 
itſelf, or judiciouſiy and timeouſly afliſted hy art, it wauld 
never form a criſis by depoſiting the gouty matter upon 
the extremities, which is only Hobſen g choice, hęn it 
can do no better, but would get rid of the offending 
matter by ſtool, urine, or enen the mfr which, 
. has appointed. 1 16 4 „ 26 Aga 
In the animal body a certain 3 4 heat | is necelſacy 
to produce animal heat and motion; if it is. below. that 
degree, the: blood coagulates ; if above it, putrefaRi 
and death, or a tendency to putrefaction, and All. the 
train of putrid diſeaſes, ariſe. I haye already proved hat 
animal bodies have a great tendency to putrefactiqn, and 
it is well known chat heat forwards that tendency; there- 
fore in proportion to the heat of our bodies, the putre- 
factive progreſs: will be quieket or flower. Huxham fags, | 
chat a perſon-who lives upon water only, andflcſh and fiſh, 
_ without any ching either acid or aceſcegt,, ſoon. contract 
à very great rankneſa in all his humours, he grows fevers 
iſh;-und at laſt his; blood runs, into g ſtate, of putrefaRion. 
"Apainy-as-the heat depends upon. the action of, the; neryes 
upon che veſſels and their contained fuide,,and: the fer- 
mentation or ſelk⸗ moving quality in theblood,..ſo.thgheat 
will be - proportioned: to that cauſe, and the. putrefaRiye 
ptogreſs will ;be-quicket:or:lowets, But zn gguty- Habits, 
dhe nervous influenced upon the bady js ;greatgr than in 
other conflitutions, therefore the hlogd 929d gg” 
"Gavel, and the ſolids have a rigid and vicious lenſibility- 


and 
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e and all hot bodies tend to pröote theft 

effects, gouty people ſhould avoid too much heats elpeel- 
ally in "the feet.” This common method of treating this 
complaint is however very contfary'ts'this CoQrinez and 
is the rauſe 6f the ſwelling and weakneſs remaining ſo 
long after the fit is gone, and Piodces that chalky or 
gouty matter Which lodges” upon the joints: From our 
inattenttom ts nature we become great enemies to'ours 


ſelves; and where we ought to pay the greateſt attention, 


we often pay the leaſt. The ſoohet the joints are reljeved 


from pain and Aſtenſions; the leſs their ſtrength will be 


impaired, and the obſtructions will hot fix ſo ſtrongly 
upon them, fo as to impair or deſtroy their powet of 
action; but in place of this, the general practiee is to 
incteaſe te fever and cauſe of the diſeaſe; and at the ſame 
time relax and heat the parts affected by Aahnels, boodie | 
Lin;-wool, & e. that the humours may be inſpillated and 
hardened into ftone; and the joifits burnt up into | cinder, . 
that they may be deprived as muek as poſſible of all power 
to move, and the patient” Tit” a  goury Eripphs: for there 5 
maitider of nis days. . E 
In all putrid bodies and bpte ermelkstch dere is A f 
profoinhce Mt Huxham fays, that the Rrongeſt ve- 
getable acids we take in with our food are by 'the visvite 
changed into à neutral, or à Kind ef atmmoniacat'Fals 3 
and by being longer and longer expoſed td the-aivn of 
che veſſels" and beat of the body, they more and more 
approach to an alkaline nature; amd at length would = 


actually become alkaline; were tliey not dilated, wathed * 


off, and correfted' by areſcent dri and diet! The blood 
and juices, as they degenerate into a putreſcent ſtate, be. 5 
come more and more alkaline,” therefore the Blood of 


. pouty people abounds nn ar Alkaline hikndur: © 


That 
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That che acrimony of the gout is of an alkaline nature, 
appears from various experiments. If a little of the ſyrup 
of violets is put into the ſerum of the blood of a healthy 
perſon, and one in a violent fit of the gout, the latter will 
de much greener t than the former, which ſhews that there 

is more of an alkaline body in the one than in the other. 
If there was an acid, the ſyrup of violets would turn the 
ſerum to a red colour. Diſtill equal quantities of healthy, 
and gouty' blood with the fame degree of fire, and con- 
tinued for the ſame length of time, the gouty blood will. 
produce full one quarter part more of alkaline ſpirit than 
the healthy. This is a matter of no ſmall conſequence 

In the treatment of the gout; if an alkali is predominant, 
then acids, fruit, vegetables, all aceſcent food, cool aci- 
dulated liquors, and gentle cooling phyſic, ſhould be 
recommended ; but if an _ abounds, all ſceptics, heat, 


ir 


liquors, at are wholeſome ; ; contraria enim contrariis vincuntur. 
vet i in the gout, though the fluids have a ſtrong tendency. - 
to Tolution, and conſequently abound with an alkali, ** 
we ſee that complaint too commonly and almoſt uni- 
verſally treated with hot cordial ſpirituous liquor, high 
ſeaſoned and rich food, which is one cauſe that phyſicians. 
preſcribe with ſo little credit to themſelves, or benefit to 
| their patients, and ſtrengthens the popular opinion of * 
| 110 being incurable. 5 
In the gout there is a beta, as we mal . i, 
prove 3. 35 and that plethora is, by the vital powers, lodged 
uppn g the extremities in every paroxaſm; but a. plethora, 
wy 15. produces a proportionable degree of relaxation 
over- retched, veſſels; therefore, by keeping the 
e = 40 hot, 1 the plethora, is increaſed, the veſſels are re- 
2 and N decome liable to have a load of 
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Sy | | humours 
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| ltere 8 thrown” upon them, upon every occaſion, when 
the blood i is heated, or the niſus of the circulation in- 
verted, and turned upon the internal viſcera by cold, 
obſtructed perſpiration, &c. and the feet are thereby 
made the ſink of the body; and what in other conſti- 
tutions would paſs off by urine, perſpiration, or two or 
three lax ftools, occalions a fit of the gout. By keeping 
the feet too hot, a. gouty conſtitution. is formed by art, 
the equilibrium between them and the ceſt of the body 
is deſtroyed, and in ſuch a conſtitution the niſus of. the 
circulation tends a8 naturally to the feet, as obſtructed 
8 perſpiration and a relaxation of the internal organs give 
an advantage to the external, and accaſion a load upon 
the lunge, flomach, or bowels. This material: error in 
the treatment of the gout is the cauſe of, its frequent 
returns ; for after two or three fits, a gouty con 5 
is unavoidably formed, and the feet muſt certainly be 
affected upon every light occaſion. What would only 
 occafion- a flight cold, trifling fever, or a little griping 
pain in the bowels, not perhaps worth mentioning, would 
in an artificially formed gouty conſtitution produce a ſt of 
the gout, which may perhaps confine the patient a conſide- 
rable time. Tf the gout only happened to prevent any dange+ 
rous illneſs, ſomething might be ſaid in favour of the prac- 


EE ES 


© tice, but that is not the caſe, when the body is ſcized with 


any Warming illneſs the gout does not make its appearance 
or lend its aid. 1 . appeal to the experience of every Fouty 
perſon whether they have not the gout from very fight 
cauſes, and when ſeized with 2 putrid fever, or any other 
violent attack, whether they have then any tendency to 
the gout. By this mode of proverding the very intention 
of nature in providing ſo many outlets to carry off the 
ſuperfluities and occafional ne of the body is fruſ⸗ 

trated, 


\ 
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trated, and in place of paſling « off as nature intended, 
the plethora ff falls into the ſink of the body, the feet. The 
perſon that puts his feet into ſnow, ice, or cold water, 
acts more Tationally, than if he wrapt them up in wool. 
and. flannel. Bathing the feet in cold water will prevent 
| the gout, . and bathing i in hot water will produce it. 1 
do not mean that every one in a fit of the gout ſhould 
cram his feet into cold water. * 1. Fart, is a great ple... | 
thora, known by the intenſe pain, heat - and, inſamma- 
tion, it would be dangerous at that time. to invert the, 
niſus and flow of humors to the extremities, for by a 
| ſudden conſtriction. of the parts the plethora migbt fall 
upon the brain, heart, lungs, ſtomach. or. bowels, and 
the conſequence might be dangerous ; ; but | in Night fits, 
| before. the paroxyſm comes to the height, or. when. the 
pain begin ns to abate, then cold water, cool air, andi =, 
derate Wilen, at the ſame time carrying off the redun- 
dant humours as nature directs, either by gentle phyſic; 
| mid. diaphoretics or diuretics, will do Wonders. By this 
- metho the fits may be rendered ſhort and eaſy, and for 
the moſt. part. entirely prevented, if begun early. Ik a 2. 
gouty perſon keeps his feet dry, bathes them frequenely 
| in | water, Mears flannel ſocks, ang. when he feels. 
any. pains or ſymptoms of a plethora, reſtores the <quili- 8 
num by depletion, and at the ſame timè lives tempei ate- 
| 175 uſes exerciſe, and moderates his paſſions, , he will 
erty remove the gout and all its ſymptoms. 3 
der What hath. been ſaid we cannot be a 1. 
ad o few. gouty patients cured; it would be a wonder 
if we found more, conſideting the many capital erfors 
Deaf le in general labour under in their notions of the na- 
ture and treatment of the gout, If 1 was to give di- 
rections to a gouty patient, in a few words,: how he was 
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| to proceed, I would adviſe him to do every thing that 
was contrary to the general practice, and to avoid every 
thing that was; but as ſomething more will be here 
expected than directions ſo general, I ſhall firſt endeavour | | 
to point out the nature and cauſe of the complaint, and 
the firſt indiſpoſition of the human body which favours. 
this diſorder, and by what means the neryes and fibres 
loſe their elaſtic force and motion. 1 ſhall next ſhew the 
method of treatment, and the means to put t the conſtitu- 
tion in a ſtate to reſiſt this terrible diſorder, which will 
be much more meritorious than the giying of caſe and 
e it, When it has already begun i its attack. 15 a 
out. is certainly a diſorder of the nervous y. 
There i is a viſible analogy between nervous diſ- 
at! and the - gout 3, the remote cauſes are the ſame, and, 
the variety. only arifes from the different conſtitutions and, N 
babits of body. The ſimilarity of the ſymptoms, their 
changing intoone another, and being cured by the ſame 
edies, evidently prove the analogy, and ſhew, the Nete.... 
vous. ſyſtem t to be much affected in each complaint. \ 
natyre 9 of the ſymptoms points 8 out, indigeſtion. and ſong, 1 
FI Matter in che n Vie, as 4 7 . or Boy. 


— 


4 


erunt, 9 9 7 vinum, \ 'enus,, otium et 15 5 aue 15 
| uſurpentur. Exmuller fays, Bacchus dicitur Pater, Venus 
mater, & ira e arthricidis, . Hippocrates fays, the 
gout is not to be cured without W Galen aſctibes 
be greater prevalency of the gout in his time, than, in 2 
time of Hippocrates, to the great intemperance and in 
lence which then reigned. Plutarch obſeryes,. that i r 
r. r lh e Fouſe of, many di 
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additional force to other cauſes. Temperance, ſays Dr. 
Stukeley, muſt be inculcated at all times, for though we 
conquer in every fit, yet the fewer battles the better for 
our natural ſtrength. A habit is always growing better 
or worſe. Porphyry mentions Rogatianus, a Roman 
ſenator, who was crippled with the gout, but being car- _ 
ried in a chair daily to hear Platonius, a Platonic philoſo- 
pher, he became his diſciple, and by living very abſte- 
miouſly loft his gout. ' Sydenham ſuppoſes the primary 
cauſe of the gout to be indigeſtion. Whatever contri- 
butes to improve the-digeſtions, ſays Barry, and regulates ; 
the diſcharges, particularly inſenſible perſpiration, will 
give the ſafeſt, though ſlow relief, to gouty conſtitutions. 
But indigeſtion mult not be confined to the ſtomach only, | 
for gouty ſtomachs, as the gout is a diſeaſe of a pretty 
good conftitution, are not at firſt ſo much in the fault; 
the defect is often in the laſt digeſtions and ſecretions of 
the body; which will happen in good conſtitutions, if the „ 
perſon lives intemperately, or uſes little exerciſe, The 
effects of intemperance I have largely inſiſted upon in a 
former part of this book, where J have proved that it acts 
by inducing debility, which diſpoſes to a vicious ſenſibili- 
ty and rigid inflation, the niſus of the circulation is 
thereby inverted, and a plethora in the larger veſſels of the” 
internal viſcera is produced. In confirmation of this 
opinion we may obſerve,” that the firſt ſymptoms of the 
gout are manifeft ſymptoms of debility, ſuch as drowſi- | 
neſs, wind, wearineſs and dejection of ſpirits, laſſitude 
and great weakneſs in the wriſts and ancles, ſickheſs, vo- 
miting or bilious purging, &c. which prove clearly the 
| preſence of debility, and are evident effects of a ſedative. * 
| caufe. - 8 To reſiſt the operation of this ſedative caufe, and 
to obviate the e and oppreſſion of the internal viſ- 
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cera, and the inanition of the external, nature rouſes intq 
action, and, vigorouſly exerts herſelf in her own defence; 5 
an effort is made in the ſyſtem, which is called its re- 
action. The native heat of the body, and reciprocal ac- 
tion of the internal viſcera, and their contained fluids, are 
increaſed, The degree of re- action is in proportion to 
the irritability and ſtrength of the conſtitution and cauſe 
of the diſeaſe, In conſequence. of this re- action the 
| circulation is increaſed, the blood inflamed, and a deri- 
vation of the redundant humours is made to the weakeſt 
and moſt relaxed parts. But in gouty conſtitutions arti- 
2 formed into that ſtate by injudicious treatment, the 
feet, by heat, wool and flannel, become the weakeſt part 
of the body; nature is denied the privilege of making uſe 
of her own method to eaſe herſelf of the offending mat- 
ter by throwing it off by ſome outlet appointed for that 
purpoſe by providence. in the formation of the human 
body, and the plethora, in place of paſling off by. ſtool, 
urine, or perſpiration, falls upon the extremities,, and the 
feet are made the ſink of the body, and forced to retain 
| the. gouty matter, leſt it ſhould not continue Aa ſufficient 
time, or return ſoon enough; as it the patient was in 
love with the diſeaſe, and had formed his conſtitution RE 
its commodious reception, When the Ayitem by re- 
| peated attacks is debilitated, and nature is too feeble to 
evacuate the redundancy by ſome outlet, or to throw it 
upon the extremities, and the conſtitution is reduced to 
that ſtate to which people at firſt ſo induſt touſly laboyr.zo 
bring the feet, the difcaſe becomesirregular;and .produe 
| ſpaſmodic affection of the internal parts: the pa tien ti is. 
- tortured with wandering, pains called an erratic. « or wan 
dering gout, which imitates various. diſorders 2cconling 
| ſhe Gent organs ene altes, and are partia, 
95 : cularly 
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tularly dangerqus as they often occaſion ſudden death; 
the whole body is in ſo relaxed a ftate as to be equally, if 
not better prepared than the feet, to receive and retain 
the gouty matter. This is the ſtate to which all gouty 
people may expect to arrive at laſt; for I will venture to 
fay, and appeal to the experience of every gouty perſon 
for the truth of it, that na perſon ever got entirely free ; 
of the diſorder by the common method of treatment. 
The gout is by moſt phyſicians ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
an acritnonious humour produced by indigeſtion; but there 
is no neceſſity, in forming a juſt notion of the gout, to ſup- 
poſe any great degree of acrimony in the blood from the 
inflammation, ſwelling, and great pain in this diſeaſe, for 
à ſeparation of any matter incapable of, or an impedi- 
ment to the circulation, and a plethora of healthy blood 
will occaſion an inflammation, or increaſed circulation ; 
from the joint operation of theſe two cauſes all the 
ſymptoms obſerved in the gout may be accounted for, 
The animal ceconomy, directed by the powerful hand of 
nature, is invariable in all its operations, When nature 
is oppreſſed by a load of matter which obſtructs her in het 
neceſſary functions, ſhe uſes various arts to overcome it, 
and unload the body to prevent the dangerous conſe- 
quences of ſuch obſtructions. That effort of nature, 
however inexplicable'to us, takes its riſe from that noble 
and fundamental law of nature for the preſervation of 
che animal body, and is the principle. on which ln 
and animation depend, © * 
That a perſon may be aeg to e et nos re- 
dundancy of blood, without any great degree of acri- 
mony, appears from the affinity obſerved between the he- 
morrhoidal flux and the gout. The gout may, and often 
does ſupply the place of the hemorrhoids, and is ſame- 
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times occaſioned by their ſuppreſſion. And they often 


attack the ſame perſon alternately. When the hemorrhoids 
ceaſe the gout returns, and on the contrary, when the 
gout ceaſes the hemorrhoids return and carry off the ſu- 


perabundant flux of humours contained in the blood. 


An obſtruction in the menſes will occaſion the gout, 
and the periodical flux in women carries off thoſe ſuper- 
abundant humours, and is one reaſon that women are not 
ſo ſubject to the complaint as men are. Moreover, cauſes 
will bring on a fit of the gout ſuddenly which we: cannot 
* ſuppoſe to act in the leaſt on our fluids, ſuch as agitation 
of mind, or a ſlight blow or ſtrain of the part uſually af- 
fected. The ſudden tranſitions or metaſtaſes of the gout 
from one part to another, are often much too quick to be 
imputed to a conveyance of the gouty matter by means 
of the circulation of fluids, Another reaſon which may 
incline us to believe that the gout ariſes from a redun- 
dancy of humours lodged upon the internal viſcera, is its 
- obſerving periodical returns. The gout is as much a 
periodical diſeaſe as any is or can be; to affirm the con- 
- * tary is to contradict the experience of moſt gouty pa- 
- tients. On account of the regularity of its returns, it 

s called arthrites regularis. Every ſpecies of the gout is 
not periodical, but experience proves that it generally 


returns at certain ſeaſons of the year. We knom that 


de kealon of the year influences and diredts he courſe of 


te humours, and is the prediſpoſing cauſe: of - periodical 


diſſeaſes. In ſpring nature unfolds her powers by the ge- 
nial heat of the atmoſphere; in autumn they ate more 
reſtrained. In ſpring the heat gives the humours a direc- 
tion to the outward parts; in winter the cold impedes 
the action of the external organs, a ſmaller quantity of 
. On * off * perſpiration, the — viſcera 
are 
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are loaded, and the ſeat of action or the niſus or tendency 
of the humours is changed from the circumference of the 
body to the centre. This produces very eſſential changes 
in the human body, as health conſiſts in the due balance 
or equilibrium between the external and internal organs, 
and that niſus or tendency of the humours arifing from 
their ſelf- moving quality, and their direction by relative 
vacuums from the ſtomach to the ſkin, and other outlets 
of the body; if from any cauſe the internal organs are 

- weakened, and their ſenſibility deſtroyed, then there will 
be a vicious ſenſibility, and a dangerous degree of irritation 
produced. The internal viſcera labouring under a plethora 
endeavour to unload themſelves, by throwing the ſuperfluity 
upon the cellular membrane and extreme parts, the action 
of the external parts is impeded, the exhaling veſlels are 
-- obſtructed and ſhrivelled up by the external cold, there- 
fore nature finds no vent for it by perſpiration ;. the con- 
-/ ſequence is, it either paſſes off by urine or ſtool, falls 
upon the lungs, or lodges upon the extremities. If at 
the fame time this natural plethora is increaſed by. luxury 
and idleneſs, and the humours inflamed by the intem- 
perate uſe of hot liquors, ſpices and high ſeaſoning, 
much animal food and venereal paſſions, the conſequence 
muſt be a ſevere fit of the gout, or ſome other acute diſ- 
eaſe. When the matter is lodged upon the extremities, 
tte pain, ſpaſm and irritation of the parts, give a tenden- 
ey to the whole volume of fluids to the parts affected, and 
they are drove thither from the ſtomach and bowels, and 
S erudities, pain, wind, load and oppreſſion, wh ich juſt 
"OY affected the ſtomach and bowels, and occaſioned 
:3 Janguor, laffitude and low-ſpiritedneſs, are now trariſlated 

0 ti the extremities. It is this tendency of the whole cur- 
rent of fluids falling upon the ſtomach, heart, head or 
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lungs, that often occaſions ſudden death, When, the 
cauſe is not ſo violent as to occaſion ſudden death, it pro- 
duces that. cold numbedneſs, oppreſſion and languor ſo 
well known to gouty people, All hot liquors, high ſea- 
ſoned meat, and venereal indulgencies, are certainly poi- 
| ſon, to a conſtitution that has any natural tendency to the 
gout; 3 for they heat, rarify and inflame the blood, pre- 
vent the regular and uniform mixture of the fluids, oc- 
cafion, obſtructions and detached air or flatus, and pro- 
duce ſo many comparative vacuyms, where the niſus of 
the circulation is naturally directed by the impelling force of 
the nervous fluid, and diſorder the whole animal ceconomy. 
Hippocrates ſays, Corporis pars altera alter, quum tunc 
vel illinc proruperit ſtatim morbum facit. The ſtomach 
being heated, weakened and impaired, adds daily to the 
calamity, : and keeps a conſtant tendency or niſus of the 
| Whole volume. of fluids, which nature intended to be re- 
ularly diſperſed over the body, tumultuouſly rolling from 
95 circurpference of the body to the internal viſcera ; and 
if that, courſe be. purſued, and temperance not ſubſtituted 
in its place, or only continued for a time and then forgot, 
all e medicines i in the world will avail nothing. For 
proper medicines, temperance. and exerciſe, will not build 


up fo * as I and ano nl, 1 e 
down. . 
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| bly from us in 1 health ; and he n va 
Jie have been ſometimes perceived. during the pa- 
| roxylin, and the blood then has more of an alkaleſcent qua- 
lity,, Jet that difference, ſeems much more probable to be 
| e conſequence, .than the cauſe of the fit. A diſeaſe. 
then therefore may. and does often ariſe from no ocher cauſe 
| originally 
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originally than the concert of action and intimate har- 
mony between the brain, ſtomach, abdomen and whole 
expanſe of the cellular membrane being deſtroyed, the 
equilibrium of health loſt, and the animal powers impro- 
perly diſtributed. Were the pureſt maſs of humours to 
circulate through the ſoundeſt veſſels in any individual 
thus circumſtanced, he muſt certainly be ill. This method 
of accounting for the gout enables us to underſtand how . 
a ſudden fright will remove a fit of the gout, and alſo 
| how cold, ſtrain, &c. will occaſion it. Hoffman ſays, 
it is not poſſible that we can explain the true cauſes of 
the gout, but by the ſuperabundance of the blood, and 
the difficulty with which it circulates. 

It is a doubt to me whether there ever is any great de- 
gree of acrimony in the fluids of the body, except what 
ariſes from putreſcency ; the only change, which we can 
with certainty ſay, happens in the human body. But 
putrefaction produces very great changes both in the fluids 
2 when and is ſufficient to induce all the ſymptoms we 
feel. By putrefaction the blood is diſſolved, and loſes 
d firmneſs and conſiſtence of its parts neceſſary to 
carry on a regular circulation, and becomes more anima- 
lized, alkaleſcent and corroſive, the homogeneous parts 
unite, a windy flatus is detached, the ſolids are tender 
and relaxed, the aſſimilation and ſecretions are irregular, 
the niſus of the humours from the center to the circum- 
ference being impeded, the equilibrium or concert of 
action between the internal and external organs is thereby 
injured and interrupted, obſtructions are formed, and theſe h 
obſtructions, by undergoing a ſtill greater degree of pu- 
trefaction, may form cancerous or ſerophulous ſores or 
ulcers upon the external ſurface of the body, or in the in- 
terra © cavities of the veſſels, and by abſorption contami- 
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nate the whole aſk of blood ; or they may form hard, | 


indolent, ſchirrous tumors, which, being lodged upon 
the joints by a fermentative or increaſed motion in the 
blood, and by the motion and action of the joints, will 


wear the ſame chalky, or ſolid appearance, as the con- 
_ + eretions left there by repeated fits of the gout. If we 


attend to the nature of the primary elements, explained 
in the firſt chapter, we ſhall eaſily underſtand how'ehalk 


ſtones are formed upon the joints, which being repeatedly 


overcharged with a great quantity of rarified blood lodg- 


55 ing a ſufficent time to become hard and viſeid, are left at 


laſt full of hard knobs, which are nothing more than the 
fluids condenſated, hardened and deprived of their vola- 


tile and balſamic; parts, the more earthy parts remain in 


form of nodes and chalk ſtones upon the joints. For theſe 
hard, indolent, earthy ſubſtances are not formed till after 
e repeated fits of the gout have ſeparated a large quantity, 


And wrought it up to its moſt exalted ſtate. Hoffman 
ys, that nothing deſtroys and coagulates the mucilage 


of the joints more than the weather, vinegars, and ſalt of 
ir; therefore concludes, that wines which abound with 


tartar are very apt to produce arthritic diſorders. The 


- puffing and ſoft: ſwelling in the joints of ſome gouty peo- 
ple is wind, pent up and detached from the common maſs 
of circulating fluids. Wind produced by putreſceney*is 


che cauſe of many ſymptoms, and exaggerates Every com- 
plaint. Baron Van Swieten mentions the caſe of a gan- 


grened leg which received no advantage frorn the appli- 
cation of antiſceptic medicines, but the patient by void- 
ing a great quantity of wind was ſoon after cured; Wind 
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To ſay that the blood in a living body is free from pu- 
tridity or acrimony, and is incapable of all fermentation, 


zs certainly as great an error as to account for al} diſeaſes 
from acrimony and viſcidity. Boerhaave was too fond of 


acrimony, but he was perhaps as near the truth as thoſe 
that entirely deny its exiſtence, both extremes being 


. erroneous. Some of our celebrated modern chymiſts ſay, - 


there can be no juſt compariſon made between the fluids, 
while they circulate through animal bodies inacceſſible to 
the air, and when they are ſeparated from thoſe bodies 
and expoſed to its whole action, and ought then in con- 


- ſequence to be conſidered as inanimate fluids. - Solano 
aſſures us that he has examined the blood of ſeveral of 


his patients, in diſorders where it might be ſuppoſed to 
be putrid or vitiated, but could never diſcover more than 
à balfamic odour, mingled with an agreeable acidity, 
- therefore concludes from this and other circumſtances 
that there can be no putridity in the human fluids. But 


Dr. Lind tells us that in diſſecting ſome. bodies that had 
died of the ſcurvy, the ſerum was of different colours, 


and ſo corroſive, that having put his hands into it, the 


. fkin of them came off attended with heat and inflamma- 


tion. If there be no putreſcency in the fluids of living 
bodies, whence comes that rank ſmell in the breath, 
- ſweat, and ſtools of patients labouring under putrid diſ- 
eaſes? What. produces cancerous, ſcrophulous or eviliſh 
ſores on the body? If there be no fermentation in the 


animal fluids, how are: the natural qualities of matter 


changed and diveſted of thoſe qualities which they are 
. univerſally found to poſſeſs, in all fates and conditions 
 whete they are acceſſible to the ſcrutiny. and examination 
of our ſenſes ? Why does ſyrup of violets and other mat- 


ters produce various changes in blood taken from dif- 


ferent 
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ferantebadies ; and why does that blood upon diſtillation 
render diffetent proportions of ſpirit'and ſalt, and taxen 
from the ſame body in a healthy and diſeaſed ſtate, diſ- 
cover the dame variety, if the fluids underwent no fer- 
mentation and animalization, or ſuffered no change Wie 
in ſckneg or health ? 23505 ü 
In the gout there are three PIES to eee In- 
temperance, venery, and all the other cauſes which 1 
have already mentioned, relax the ſtomach, inflame the 
blood, produce a vicious ſenſibility in the ſolids, and 
give à retrograde tendency of the humours to the inter- 
nal viſcera, which produces a plethora, opprefion, wind, 
darting pains, faintneſs, &c. Theſe are the ſeeds ſown: 
in the ſtomach, or the firſt ſymptoms of · the erratie or 
unſettled gout; this is the firſt ſtage. The ſecond ſtage 
is when the paroxyſms or fits become regular. The 
third, Kage begins when nature is ſo-enfeebled, and the 
internal viſcera ſo relaxed and weakened by frequent at- 
tacks of this diſorder and repeated acts of intemperance; 
chat ſhe is no langer able to throw off the redundagt 
and-yitiated fluids by any outlet, or depoſit them upon the- | 
extremities. Then the fits are imperfect, a 1 e 
takes poſſeſſion of every part of the body. "Os 
he accumulation of gouty matter in en 4 5 de 
ſymptoms of an approaching gout, are known by acute 
flying pains, beginning in the remote and minute veſ- | 
ſels, afterwards producing head-achs,” vertigos, indigeſ⸗ 
tion, wind and rumbling pains in the belly, lob of ap- 
petite, nauſea, ſickneſs, reaching and vomiting; ſharps” 
bilious and corrofive matter, with violent ſhooting] ans 
now and then in the joints of the elbows, hands, knees 
and feet, or a numbed kind of pain in the elbows, ends 
* S and ancles, and ſomerimes'in-the legs and 
2h | thighs, 


4 
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thighs, a tingling in the ears, dimneſs of ſight, a wearis 
nels, and great oppreffion and dejeQion of ' ſpirits, a 
general laffitude and great weakneſs in the wrifts and an- 
cles, a ſenſation as if wind and water were paſſing down 
the thighs, a heavineſs and ſenſe of weight in the legs, 
great anxiety and faintneſs, tingling, a clammineſs, 
and bad taſte in the mouth, flight heats, ſucceeded by 


ſhivering, a great ſenſe of fullneſs in the veſſels, with a 


little - feveriſhneſs, ſtarting in the ſleep, and at other 
times drowſy and lethargic, the pulſe variable, ſometimes 
a little fuller than ordinary, at other times weak and 
trembling, or beating much flower than in the natural 

ſtate. Do not theſe ſymptoms, which are never falling 
attendants on -an- approaching fit of the gout; ſtrongly 

point out the cauſe to be in the alimentary canal; which 

has produced a debility and plethora? When theſe: ot the 
like ſymptoms appear, it may be concluded, that there is 
an accumulation of gouty matter in the body, which 
diſturbs the motion and harmony of the vital parts, and? 


that nature; although ſhe is not extremely oppreſſtd, 6 | 


uſing her efforts to throw it off. After a ſe days either 
thoſe ſymptoms increaſe conſiderably, or they ſubſide, and 
the gouty matter is thrown off by ſome outlet. But ig 
perſon in that Kate lives intemperately, he will accumulate 
the gouty matter in a much greater quantity, and che fit 
will be proportionably more violent. The ſymptoms” 
increaſe and are often attended with a ſtrong fever, and: 2” 
3 or convulſions, the efforts of nature to throw” 
the offending matter are now very ſtrong, but the op 
. great; that if not ſoon relieved, ſhe muſt 
very quickly: link under the burden. In thoſe” caſes it is 
that the gouty matter falls upon the ſtomach, head, 


lungs, or ſome: other vital part, and occaſions the moſt 
ie terrible 
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terrible and dangerous ſymptoms, ſuch as great anxiety, 
a low trembling pulſe, ſpaſms, violent reachings, ſub- 
ſultus tendinum, with a great difficulty of reſpiration, 
and if immediate. relief is not given, death will be the 
_ conſequence: There are others again whoſe conftitu- 
tions are not fo much relaxed and overloaded,” and who, 
by living-more temperately, prevent the gouty matter or | 
plethora from accumulating fo ſuddenly; where this diſ- 
order will hang upon the conſtitution for a long time be - 
fore the quantity of matter will be ſo great and offenſive © 
as to excite the efforts of nature to throw it off, but ſtill 
thete will be enough to ſhew itſelf, by a variety of ſymp- 
toms in various parts of the body, by ſhooting and flying 
pains in the extreme and muſcular parts of the body, by 
acute head-achs, ſickneſs at the ſtomach, nauſea * 
reachings, by violent cholics, and all the train of hyſterical 
and  hypochondriacal ſymptoms, and: often by little low 
emitting fevers, which although they are relieved for 
the preſent, generally return again without any other 
manifeſt cauſe. As the plethora, increaſes, the pain and 
other ſymptoms become more violent, and if the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe ia not carried off hy depletion and a judirious 
regimen nature does all ſhe is able to relieve herſelf, and 
being by the violence of the pain and ſpaſmodic an 
ſtriction upon the excretory ducts, deprived of the benefit 
of theſe outlets, lodges the redundant load upon the feet, 
where the patient feels exquiſite torture, as if r 
were ſtretched ſa as to burſt, ſqueezed, burut, ton and 
gnawed to pieces with a dog. In the grent bann Ene 
rally the moſt pain. When the body is not relieved as na- ah 
ture intended, the feet, and particularly — 
come the ſeat of the gout. This may be eaſily aceounted 
dar, when we conſider in the ell flares the very great 
preſſure 
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| preſſure upon the parts. In the great toe where the gout 


firſt ſettles, the fine capillary tubes not being defended 


by any fleſhy, ſubſtance, eaſily yield to the compreſſion . 
of the ſhoe againſt the bone, conſequently the diameter, 


of the veſſels muſt be leſſened, the particles then, which 


would have circulated through the large veſſels, ſticx 

here and cauſe a ſtagnation, which brings on that viſible 
inflammation in the part affected. The capillary tubes 
in the joints of the feet and hands are alſo ſmaller than in 
moſt other parts of the body, therefore the gout firſt ſet- 


tles there. Again the extremities being ſo far removed 


from the heart, the circulation is proportionably more lan- 
guid, and the more immediate and forcible influence 7 


the brain and nerves, ſtruggling to get rid of the enemy, 


propels the, gouty matter to the extremities, Which i is as g 


far as they can reach. And if we at the ſame time con- 


ſider, the, number of tendons and ligaments which, meet = 
together: at the extremities and impede the Circulation, 3 
we immediately ſee how eaſily. a redundancy. of matter 


of any, kind may be retained, and collected together at 


thoſe parts. The . plethora, being. collected there, rt PIE 
falling upon, the ligaments and aiticulations of the hene 
of the feet, twitch, and prick the, nerves and tendons ES 
like the, teaxing of a dog or burning of fire, and giyes 
ſuch, ;exquiſite pain. chat the patient cannot endure. the . 
ſmalleſt touch. or. the leaſt preſſure of any kind, and the of | 
pain, irritation, and ſpaſmodic. conſtriction of the mem: 
brangs- and. ligaments occaſion, a greater, low of, humos 
to the, parts, and being kept ſo hot, the, inflammation, de 
pain, debility and vicious ſenſibility, are {a much increaſed, - 
that, che fegt at laſt becgme. che ſink, of the whole bay. 
But dür, even, in this ſlate, though we have induſttig, 
eee 4% th her out of ds. natural courſe 
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of operation, does not withdraw her kind efforts, and as 
perſpiration is the only evacuation then leſt for relief, 
ſhe labours to get rid of the enemy that way, and if the 
plethora was all thrown off by perſpiration, it would carry | 
away with it the Gaule of that diſeaſe, but very rarely 
indeed does the inflanimatiori of the hands or feet procure 
fuch an abundant diſcharge as to produce that effect. 
Can any one read this deſcription of the ſyinptoftis' of 
the gout without evidently perceiving the principal cauſe 
of that diſeaſe to ariſe from ſomething vitiated i in the ali- | 
mentary canal, produced by intemperance in eating or 
drinking, exceſs of venery, intenſe ſtudy, neglect of re- 
gular exerciſe; vexation, &c. whoſe powerful actiön is 
frequently aided by a prediſpoſing conſtitutional tendency 
to this diſorder? All theſe remote cauſes act by inducing 
great proftration of ſtrength, A vicious ſenſibility, rigid | 
| Inflation and plethora, from whence every gouty ſymptom 
ariſes 3 reaction ſeems to follow them as an effect, and 
all theſe three eſtates of debility, irritability, and plethora, 
taken together, not only explain tlie fmptoins, but point 
out the medicines moſt conducive ts theit cure. In Con- 
_ ſequence. of this opinion reſpecting the nature and ſeat 
of the complaint, we are directed to a very different 
practice from what is commonly followed. We ſhall find 
= indications of cure are not to Wait for the deſcent of 
the gouty matter upon the extremities, to uſe a hot cor- 
dial regimen, to brace up and fortify the prime viz; and 
ts expel: the morbid matter by perſpi ration. The firſt 
and chief indication of cure is to evacuite' the cauſe of 
_ the diſeaſe in the readieft and ſafeſt manner polhble, 
which is by vomiting and purging, which muſt be varied 
and proportioned according to the ſtrength of the patient 
ant ogy oF OY theale;” If this be the grand inten- 


tion 
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don! in | the cure of the gout, a phyſician will be moſt at- 
tentive to what is of the greateſt moment, and will di- 
rect all his endeavours to obviate the cauſe of the diſ- 
caſe, attending to other matters as a ſecondary confidera- 

tion proceeding from the original cauſe. To anſwer this 
intention any of the forms preſcribed i in a former chapter 
may be uſed, varying them as the conſtitution directs. 
Sulphur taken internally i is. a very good medieine. By 
its purgative quality it carries off the redundant humouts 
without creating great diſorder i in the bowels. It may be 
taken in a ſpoonful or two of milk from. 25 grains to a 
dram and n, bs as to give two or three ſtools « every 
dy. | | i 
If the firſt intention ew: not bee n „ * 4. 
fectually purſued, and the cauſe of the diſeaſe has entered 
the habit, diſordered the ſecretions and excretions, in- 
duced great debility, and the re · action is become violent, 
then after clearing the primæ viz, where the morbific 
matter is always moſt redundant, by gentle phyſic or 
clyſters, whatever tends to obviate the debility and re- 
action by co-operating with the efforts of nature to re- 
lieve the internal viſcera of the plethora, to make a more 
equal diſtribution of the Auids over the body, to direct 
their courſe to the ſkin, and to prevent the recurrence of 
the paroxyſms, will remove the cauſe of the diſeaſe, and 
| when' the cauſe is once removed, the cure muſt of con- 
1 ſequence follow. This method admits of many variations 
according z as the ſymptoms direct, but no medicine can be 
better calculated to anſwer this end than the Deobſtruent 
powder. Dr. James 8 powder i is the beſt antimonial pre- 
| paratibn in ſuch intention, and will do very. great ſervice, 
yet the other will be found much preferable, It. promotes 
2 Tree and equal. circulation, determines the blood to the 
| M lutfice 
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ſurface of the body, leſſens or removes the TROY con- 
geſtions, increaſes the lymphatic abſorption, obviates the 
ſpaſms of the extreme veſſels, favours the cuticular diſ- 
charge, and diminiſhes the quantity of the circulating 
fluids. Hot, irritating diaphoretics, or alteratives, which 
act more by depletion than by any change they produce 
in the fluids, are extremely injurious, and their debilitating 
effects are moſt ſeverely felt. The weakneſs induced by 
them and other injudicious methods of treatment, pre- 
diſpoſe to the irregular ſpecies of the gout, and tend con- 
ſiderably to augment the ſeverity and miſeries of the 
. diſeaſe. 
The ſecond intention is to prevent the fie cauſe. 
being a ſecond time induced upon the body by trengthen- 
ing the viſcera, removing the conſtitutional debility, and 
by preventing the retroceffion of the humours upon the 
internal viſcera and the ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the ex- 
ternal, Which is done by ftrengthening "medicines, 
cool, dry air, exerciſe, temperance, cold bath, &c.“ 
This method, which I ſhall ſtill farther explain, will be 
found a ſafe, certain, and in Jon's NRA + 42 an cure 
in the gout. Tak 
Coſtiveneſs in all periods of the diſeaſe ſhould . 
ſtantly obviated by gentle opening phyſic, or clyſters, as 
the ſymptoms direct, but ſtrong purges are a 5 
and if given at all ſhould be confined to thoſe caſes 
wherein the vis vitæ is too ſtrong; they are very hurtful 
and even dangerous where it is deficient, as they contri- 
bute to weaken what ought to be the intention to pre- 
ſerve as much as poſſible. Mild, ſoftening, and _— 
aperients, are abſolutely neceſſary in the regular and ano-- 
malous gout, and neglecting to give them 3 
crudities in the firſt paſſages, an increaſe of the fever, &. 
+ When. 
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When the ſtomach and bowels are ſubject to gouty _ 
ſpaſms, it will then be moſt particularly neceſſary to pay 
attention to the ſtate of the ſtomach and bowels. Gentle 
emetics may be given in flight fits; but in the icregular 
and -wandering- gout, where the patient is advanced in 
years and the conſtitution debilitated, emetics ought ta 
be avoided, and every opening medicine exhibited in ſuch 
a caſe ſhould be the mildeſt and moſt gentle poſſible. 
Bleeding is very often neceſſary, eſpecially in the begin- 
ning of the gout, to obviate any urgent ſymptom, but 
can never form an object in the primary indications of 
cure. Whenever the accumulation of the gouty matter 
has manifeſted itſelf by the abovementioned ſymptoms, 
with a great fulneſs of the veſſels, high fever and violent 
pain, there can be no danger in taking away a little 
blood, but it muſt be done with as much caution as in 
putrid fevers. The bowels ſhould be gently opened af- 

- terwards. When the gout comes at an early period of 
life, when the conftitution is ſtrong, robuſt and plethoric, 
and not broke down by the force of the diſorder, when \ 
the pulſe is hard and full, and the inflammation great, or 
when it ſeizes with inflammation any of the viſcera, as | : 
the brain, lungs, pleura, &c. veneſection is not to be 

neglected- When the diſeaſe has long exiſted in the 
conſtitution, and weakened it by repeated attacks, when _ 
nature is become feeble, much oppreſſed, and able to i 
throw the gouty matter but very imperfectly upon the 
extremities, and not in a ſufficient quantity to relieve it- 
ſelf, and the gout becomes irregular, in that caſe bleeding 


would be highly dangerous, and expoſe, the internal viſ- 


- cera:$0/ dangerous: attacks, as convulſive aſthma, apo- 
plexy, violent pain in the ſtomach or W cee 


peripneumony, &. eien Ri ods ts 5 fi 
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In ſome inſtances, opiates may be of ſervice in the 
gout. Sydenham recommends them as the dernier reſort 
in the moſt dangerous and alarming. eircumſtances when 
the gout attacks the ſtomach. In caſes where the pain is 
ſo intolerable as to overcome all patience, the moderate 
uſe of opiates may be allowed, and at the decline of a 
paroxyſm to procure a little fleep, but their uſe requires 
the utmoſt care and attention, for if they are improperly 
adminiſtered, they are capable of doing the greateſt in- 
jury, and that momentary eaſe which oy procure, is 
decarly paid for. 
If the pulſe be low and 5 ans an es 
and catching upon the breath, a doſe of muſk, that. great 
ceaſer of pain and remover of ſpaſm, may be given with 
ſpiritus mindereri, or common vinegar, with a little 
water and ſyrup of orange peel. It raiſes the pulſe, mi- 
tigates the violence of the pain, removes the ſpaſms, 
leſſens the heat, compoſes the ſpirits, and often procures 
a pleaſing ſleep and breathing ſweat. When the conſti- 
tution is ſtrong and the pain violent, a cataplaſm of bread 
and milk, with mithridate applied warm to the part, 
common treacle plaĩſter, or a thin ſlice of raw meat, re- 
newed as often as it gets dry or beging to putrify, will 
give great eaſe and ſhorten the fits. If the conſtitution 
is weak and the parts much relaxed, a bliſter to the part, 


or an iſſue, will have very happy effects. Agrippa had 


his legs immerſed in hot vinegar, in a ſevere: fit-of the 
gout. Cato uſed oil of vuriol in broth, to prevent the 
gout. In a fit of the gout the antients applied a poultice 
ef elder flowers, infuſed in vinegar and bay ſalt, {arid-re= 
newed.it every twelve hours. By this and many other 
preſcriptions, it appears that acids were outwardly uſed 
for the 3 We vinegar, and all acids and acidu- 
71 8 | | lated 
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lated drinks, fruit, vegetables, apple drink, ſtewed barley, 
- turnips, flummery, water-gruel, &c. are very proper, 
and ought to be made uſe of at all times; and high-iea- 
ſoned diſhes, much fiſh and animal food, Rs and "ops 
rituous liquors, are as prejudicial. . Fr „ 
When the force of the REP matter on PERL reſets, 
or when a conſiderable part of it has been difcharged by 
a proper treatment, and the violent. pain and-irritation 
of the parts removed, the ſame gentle opening medi- 
cines ſhould be repeated, and continued till the redun- 
dancy i is pretty much removed, and the harmony of ac- 
tion between the folids and fluids, and the whole vaſcular 
ſyſtem reſtored, Then the relaxed ſolids are to be re- 
ſtored by the Tonic tincture, bark, cold bath, cool air, 
and moderate exerciſe. The feet ſhould be bathed in 
cold water as ſoon as the plethora and violent pain will 
permit. It is not prudent when the humours are pour- 
ing down faſt upon the extremities, the pain great, and 
feyer high, to give a ſudden check to the humours, leſt 
they ſhould fall upon the ſtomach, head or lungs, and 
oppreſs thoſe veſſels too much. When there is a great 
quantity of matter and the ſymptoms more violent, the 
fever high, attended with delirium and convulſions, and 
nature being much oppreſſed is unable to throw ib upon 
the extremities, ſo that it falls upon the ſtomach, head, 
lungs, bowels, or ſome other of the viſcera, and occa- 


ſions great anxiety, a low trembling pulſe, violent reach- 


ings, ſpaſms and difficulty of reſpiration, and ſubſultus 
tendinum, the patient is then in great danger. In ſuch a 
eaſe I have adminiſtered the Deobſtruent powder with 
wonderful ſucceſs, it quickly gives relief and enables na- 


_—_ eto throw off the oppreflive load; When theſe ſymp- 


ms are accompanied with a dighrtioea,. it will do:huct 


— — 
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by increaſing the diarrhœa ſo much as to leave the patient 


little chance of recovery. In ſo dangerous à ſituation, 


the following bolus will check the diarrhœa, and ſpeedily 
remove ſo alarming ſymptoms, if they are not too violent 
to reſiſt the power of any medicine, ni is often the 


a 1 7 


a gl 


Mosch. fs. 
152 2 epecacoan. Gr. ſs 
bol. armen. Gr. xv. 
ſyr. e meconio 48. t bolus, tertia N hora 


1 | Poultices of oatmeal, aich vinegar” and kidney; or 
 Nimulating cephalic plaiſters or bliſters, ſhould be applied 
to the feet. When the gouty matter or plethora is di- 
rected to the extremities, great care muſt be taken not to 
8 weaken nature by the uſe of any purging medicines; the 


| body may be kept open by clyſters, and the ſtomach 


ſtrengthened by a weak infuſion of che bark, ſpirit of 
vitriol and lemon peel. It is better to permit the paroxyſm 
to be drawn out to ſome length, than to run the hazard 


| "of the plethora falling ypon the internal viſcera,” 'When 
the violence of the ſymptoms are removed, the patient 


then may be treated as in other common caſes.” The 
method which reaſon directs and « experience proves to be 
effectual for radically removing this diſeaſe, is, as 1 faid 
before, firſt to remoye the plethora from che internal viſ- 
cera, by repeated pukes, or by gentle doſes of cöoling 
 pbyſic ; then the attention ſhould be dire&ed't6 the finer 
veſſels to open the obſtructions, to correct any acrimony 
 .contradied by the inflammation and plethora, and to Pro- 
mote 4 regular and free W by wearing flannel 


next 
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next the ſkin, and by taking at night, going to bed, ei- 
ther James's powder, Mercurius dulcis, with emetio 
tartar, Kermes mineral, or the Deobſtruent powder, 
During this courſe the patient's body ſhould be kept open, 
and great attention paid to the operation of the medicine, 
and affiſtance given to nature in whatever evacuation ſhe - 
inclines to promote. If the medicine operates by perſpi- 
ration, a draught of ſage or balm tea, or weak white- 
wine whey, may be drunk warm going to bed ; the pa- 
tient ſhould be careful at the ſame time not to expoſe 
himſelf to cold winds, wet or damp air. If from the 
quantity or conſiſtence of the urine it appears that nature. 
takes that courſe to relieve herſelf, the patient may drink 
now and then a baſon of dandelyon, or marſhmallow 
tea. If there be griping pains in the bowels or lax ſtools, 
nature may be aſſiſted by a clyſter, or a gentle doſe of 
phyſic. This courſe ſhould be continued till the patient, 
feels himſelf light and eaſy, and no ſenſible eſiects can 
be perceived from the medicine. Then the nerves and 
fibres are to be braced up and reſtored to their natural 
tone, and the whole man invigorated, that a due citcula- 
tion may be kept up both in the larger and capillary veſ- 
ſels, that no redundancy of humours may be collected in 
the body to form a new fit, When the nerves and fibres 
are left in a relaxed ſtate, and the muſcles have not a ſuf- 
. cient force to give that degree of velocity to the circu- 
3 lating fluids in_the minute veſſels, which is neceſſary to 
obviate a plethora by debility, and no methods taken to, 
ftrengthen and brace them up, and to give a greater force. 
to the muſcular motion of the parts particularly injured 
by the gout, to reſtore the harmony between the external 
2 and internal organs, and the equilibrium between the ſo- 
lids ng the Huids; when no proper regimen is obſerved, | 
n | M 4 a every 
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every method that can be uſed to obtain a jafting cure 
either i in the gout or in any other chronical complaint, 
even though it is aſſiſted with the ſtricteſt regimen and 
greateſt temperance, muſt fail of ſucceſs, and give only 
2 temporary relief, becauſe the original cauſe of the diſorder 
| Kill exiſts ; ; but. if due attention be paid to theſe things, 

a perfect cure may be expected. Therefore the patient | 
ſhould make uſe of the cold bath, and as. ſoon as he comes 
out of the water take the tincture, and have his body 
xubbed with coarſe cloths, or warm flannel, with cam- 
phor, for eight « or ten minutes, and then ride or walk in ; 
the freſh air, or uſe; ſome exerciſe in the houſe, if the 
weather be bad. The. impaired tone of the ſtomach 
| ſhould, be reſtored by an infuſion of the bark, or ſome 
other agreeable ſtomachic medicine; the beſt I know is 
the Tonic tincture, which will act as a cordial, ſtrength- 
ener, and deobſtruent, and may be given as ſoon as the 
| plethora and inflammation are removed. The feet, which 
have been made the fink of the body, and are conſe- 
quently r moſt relaxed, deſerve particular attention; they 
mould be bathed every night in cold water, with a little 
allum of calcined vitriol infuſed in it. During this courſe 
a proper regimen, ſtrict temperance; and exerciſe, muſt be 
uſed; and at no time is the patient to loſe ſight of theſe 
efſential promoters of health. This method cannot fail 
| of ſoon fortifying the conſtitution to, that degree, as to be 
able to reſiſt not only the future attacks of the peed but 


1 


the body open, to obyiate Any: <a to. eee or 
coſtiyeneſs. The want of ſuch a medicine as the Tonic 
tincture, and not following this method, are the cauſe 
that every mode of ce hitherto, tried has failed of 


ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs in repairing the depredations made upon the con- 
ſtitution, and ſtrengthens it to ſuch a degree, as effectually 
to reſiſt any future attacks. Bliſters, iſſues, bleeding, 
gentle phyſic, vomiting, diuretics, and a courſe of alte- 
rative medicines, may give a temporary relief in the gout, 
and many other chronical complaints, becauſe the ple- 


thora is thereby diminiſhed, nature is conſiderably relieved 


from its load and oppreſſion, the morbific tendency and 
acrimony of the fluids diminiſhed, and the harmony of 
the animal œconomy is partly reſtored; yet if the laſt 
intention be neglected, they will all come ſhort of eſta. 
bing a laſting cure; 

When the conſtitution is broke down by the ſeverity 
of the gout, and the ſolids have loſt their elaſticity : 


when the joints are clogged and obſtructed, and con- 


fiderable ſwellings formed upon them, ſo that their motion 


is thereby greatly impeded, and an attempt to uſe theſe. 


parts is attended with pain, and the patient in danger of 
becoming a cripple: for life, then the laſt courſe ſhould 
be continued for; a very long time, and means mult be 


uſed to diſlodge and throw off the gouty concretions 


which obſtruct and render the joints uſeleſs. The cold 
bath ſhould not be uſed too ſoon, till a free circulation is 
obtained, the gouty matter carried off, and the weakened 
parts eonſidetably reſtored. Here the conſtitution is very 
| delicate, and may be eaſily overſet; and it is not an eaſy 
mutter to promote a free circulation without enflaming 
the blood; to diffuſe a genial glow and cordial warmth 
over the body, without heating and bringing on a fever; 
and to brace up and reſtore the tone of the weakened 


parts, without retaining in the body the obſtructed matter, | 


and: rendering the obſtructions more diſgcult to be re- 
moved: to do this, there is not a better medicine than 


'S © x 5 


the 


„„ 
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the Tonic tincture. It will wear off the erude, gouty 
concretions and redundancy of humours, and depurate 
the blood: it will promote a free circulation, and affiſt 
nature to work its own cure, by ſtrengthening, invigo- 
rating, and diffuſing a cordial warmth and activity over 
the whole animal frame. After the uſe of it fox ſome 
time, the patient will be agreeably ſurpriſed to find what 
goodꝭ effects it has. It ſhould likewiſe be uſed externally 
to the joints moſt affected, by dropping as much of it 
upon them, three or four times a day, as they can re- 
ceeive; then they. ſhould. be worked backwards and forwards, 
+ for ſeveral minutes, and covered afterwards with flannel. 
To conclude; activity, temperance, peace of mind, 
and a regulation and due management of the paſſions, 
ate abſolutely neceſſary for the pteſervation of health, and 
recovery from diſeaſe; but ſome that have lived the moſt 
negular, active, and temperate, and who have had no 
apparent cauſe of vexation, have had the gout from their 
conſtitational diſpoſition to that complaint. Parents 
«therefore, wWho have. children of tender and delicate con- 
=ſtitutions, and from the relaxed ſtate of their nerves and 
-abres,; may be ſubject to the attacks of this diſorder, 
ſhould from their infancy uſe every artificial means to 
brace. up tbeit relaxed fibres, and to ſtrengthen their 
;muſcles, fo. as to enable them to give a due force to the 
eirculation, and to throw off by perſpiration and the 
other evacuationt any redundant humours or acrid par- 
ticles that may be formed in the body. This i is a duty 
which they owe to their offspring, and which may con- 
tribute more to their temporal happineſs than any fortune 
they can give them. I know no better method to do this 
than by the uſe of the cold bath from their birth, and, the 
e tincture when they are a little more advanced in age. 
BAT | Eo HAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the RHEUMATISM. 


HE Rheumatiſm is a common and very trouble- 
ſome complaint, to which the inhabitants of 
iſtands are very ſubject, owing, no doubt, to the damps, 
moiſture, and ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, ſo 
common in iſlands. It is often endemic in ſwarpy 
countries, eſpecially if the wind be ſharp and cold; and 
ſo much reſembles the gout in its ſymptoms, that it is not 
. eaſy ſometimes to diſtinguiſh the one from the other, and 
I believe they are very often confounded together. The 
_ "rheumatiſm frequently paſſes for a wandering gout, tho? 
there is certainly a very material difference; and great 
care ſhould be taken to make the proper diſtinction: they 
are two diſtinct complaints, and differ in their nature and 
method of cure. In the gout there is more-plethora and 
leſs obſtruction, in the rheumatiſm there is leſs plethora 
and more obſtruction. The gout ariſes from intempe- 
rande, indigeſtion, and indolence, and has its tiſe in the 
ſtomach and larger veſſels; the rheumatiſm attacks the 
ſober, induſtrious, and uſeful part of mankind, who have 
neither the means of inte mperance nor the power of 
being idle, and is occaſioned by obſtructed perſpiration 
ftom colds, damps, &c. The feat of the rheumatiſm is 
in the finer veſſels, in the lymphatic arteries of the mem- 
branes, which are about the ligaments of the joints, and 
in the utmoſt expanſions of the cellular membrane. The 
1 £0 rather tends to fix and confine itfelf to one place, 

8 particularly affects the ſmaller joints of the toes, 
fingers d wriſts; ; the rheumatiſm is wandering and 


more 
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more unſettled, attacks the larger joints, extends dong 
the muſcular fleſh, and is particularly troubleſome to the 
knees, loins, and rump- bone. In the gout there is fre- 
quently. a conſtitutional tendency. The rheumatiſm is 
particularized by no ſuch diſtinguiſhing mark, but may 
be induced by its remote evident cauſes: in almoſt every 
conſtitution... The gout does not in general attack at ſo 
.early A period as the rheumatiſm. The gout, after the 
fuſt attack, for the moſt part returns again, eſpecially 
when treated in the common method. The rheumatiſm 
may at firſt be cured never to return; and when it does 
make a ſecond. viſit,” the patient can for the moſt part 
aſſign ſome cauſe of his relapſe ;. but the gout returns 
without any ſo obvious and viſible a cauſe. Cold, and 
particularly cold with wet, is almoſt always the remote 
cauſe of the rheumatiſm, but will never occaſion, without 
ſome other concurring cauſe, the gout; it may, and often 
does haſten a fit. The gout is moſt common to men, 
the rheumatiſm appears indiſcriminately in either ſex. 
A ſit of the gout is preceded by a variety of ſymptoms, 
as flatulency, indigeſtion, want of appetite, dejection of 
ſpirits, wit = BS: rheumatiſm has no ſuch. Pons 
horn | 21 
The ee woſt 3 een Sr za 
people, full of blood, whoſe fibres are ſtrong and tenſe. 
Such à perſon, after being expoſed to cold air, eſpecially 
if attended with rains, finds himſelf heavy for a day or 
- two, his ſtomach ſomewhat out of order and ſqueamiſh; 
he com plains of drowſineſs and chillineſs, attended with 
a dull pain in the head. Theſe ſymptoms gradually go | 
of, and are ſucceeded .by, pains. in the ſhoulders, loins, 
or whatever part of the body has been formerly liable to 
the. diſorder, + Sometimes the patient is ſcized at once, 
d without 
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without any previous ſymptoms, with very acute and 


fixed rheumatic pains, which are much encreaſed by the 
heat of the bed, or by cold, and the pulſe is very quick. 
There are two kinds of rheumatiſm, called the hot and 


cold rheumatiſm; the one is increaſed by heat, and the 
other by cold. In the acute rheumatiſm, the feveriſhneſs 
and pain are often very intenſe, the blood much enflamed, 


the head affected with an uncommon ſtupor, yet the pa- 


tient ſeldom ſleeps. After the firſt days of the diſorder 
there is a great propenſity to ſweat without giving any 
relief, the fever and pains ſoon begin to remit, and 


ſometimes intermit, but return in the evening with greater 


violence, and continue till towards morning, when the 

ſymptoms abate with a ſweat, and return the ſucceeding 

night with undiminiſhed violence. The joints particu- 
| larly a affected are red, ſwelled, and enflamed. There are 
no chalk-ſtones formed on the joints, nor is the ſwelling 
ſo great as in the gout. In this ſtate the diſorder may 
continue for months, until the patient is waſted to a 
fkeleton, and by the pain, ſwelling, and inſlammation of 
the joints, is almoſt diſabled from walking. 1611 40 
The rheumatic fever ſhould be conſidered in the ſame 
light as a paroxyſm of the pout. They are both the 
viſible operation of nature in her own defence, and is an 


effort in each complaint to open the obſtructions, to expel | 
and clear the habit of the noxious matter. The ſtruggle 


which enſues to accompliſh that end, produces the fever, 


which is now an hoſtile: action of the offenditig matter 


upon the conſtitution. Therefore the fever ought to be 
conſidered as an effect, not as the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 
and the primary intention of cure is not to ſubdue the 


fever; care ſhould be taken rather to keep it up* for by | 
W , to ſubdue it by bleeding, we coun- 


* 115 — 


teract 
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tera the operation of nature; and thereby lofe the affiſt- 
ante of out beſt friend. If nature had been able to have 
forerd the enemy to any of the outlets, which Providence 
has appointed in great abundance, as ſo many open doors 
for the evacuation of the offending matter, ſhe would 
have proved vlctorious; and formed a perfect criſis by 
perſpiration ot ſome other excretion; but being unable 
to obtain a compleat victory, does her utmoſt to relieve - 
herſelf, and forms an unfiniſhed eriſis by propelling the 
offending matter to the extremities, and lodging it upon 
the joints: However, the conflict ſtiould not be ſuffered 
to run too high, left the patient be brought in danger of. 
i his life; or the conſtitution receive ſome material injury; 
for obſtructions of long ſtanding may wait for ſuch an 
opportunity to annoy the patient. Therefore, when the 
fever runs high, it will be neceſſary to take away a little 


blood, not only to leſſen the fever, but to prevent tbdje 
offending matter being thrown too forcibly upon the 


joints, in caſe nature is obliged. to form à partial 'erills, 
becauſe the more forcibly the rheumatic matter is pro- 
pelled to the extremities, the more tedious and difficult it 
is afterwards to remove it. The ancient and ae 
practice of treating rheumatic fevers by repeated bleedings 
and ſtrong purges; is certainly wrong; it not only im- 
poyeriſhes the blood, which produces a vatiety of future 
complaints; but converts the acute into a chronic heu- 
matiſm, which may deprive the patient of the uſe of his 
limbs, or plague him all his life. This error atiſes from 
conſidering . the fever, not as the viſible operation 0208 


ture, but as the object principally to be attended to 


In the cure of the rheumatic fever, if the pulſe be full; 
and the fever run high, ſome blood ſhoùld be taken awayß 
__ 2-2 opened by a clyſter: or gentle doſe of calomel 


phyſic. 
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phyſic. After the prime vie are cleared, the Deobſtruent 


powder ought to be given immediately, and the parts | 


particularly affected bathed with the Tonic tincture. 
Dr. James's powder is an exceeding good medicine in tbe 
acute rheumatiſm, and is preferable to any other anti- 
monial preparation, as it has a natural tendency to operate 
by perſpiration. When the fever is removed, the Tonio 
tincture, Peruvian bark, cold bath, air and exerciſe, will . 
foon ſtrengthen the conſtitution, and reſtore the tone and 
elaſticity of the injured parts. If the fever be low, in- 
termittent or remittent, and the patient ſweats without 
finding any relief from it, then the Tonic ' tincture is 
perhaps the beſt medicine that can be given, and will __ 
hardly fail to remove the complaint. No previous pre- 
paration is neceſſary. The dofe muſt be increaſed. till 
ſome viſible effect is perceived, and the parts affected fre- 
quently bathed with the ſame, and then as * in 
flannel. * 4 
The chronic rheumatiſm, Seien er lips n oj 
Nec. are very ſtubborn complaints. Here the friendly aid 
of a fever is wanting, which gives the complaint great 
advantage. When the chronic rheumatiſm is attended 
with great weakneſs and irritability of the nervous ſyſtem, 
the diſorder ſubſiſts from a want of tone in the veſſels. . 
affected: the pulſe is often weak and ſmall, without any 
perceptible hardneſs, and the rheumatie joints feel hard. 
and dry when the reſt of the body is warm and moiſt. 
In ſuch. caſes, which are frequently complicated with 
weakneſs of the alimentary canal and hypochondriacal 
ſymptoms, the bark is a well-choſen ' remedy ; but the 
Tonicttincture taken internally, and applied externally, 
is much preferable, and is, as far as my experience en- 


ables me to * an infallible remedy, Every 


Ht yi medicine 
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medicine which tends to increaſe the tone of the ſyſtem 
in general, and to obviate the topical debility of the 
affected part, is a good medicine in the chronic rheu- 
matiſm. When the pain returns periodically, the ſame 
medicines may be employed with fingular ſucceſs. A 
patient ſubject to the rheumatiſm or gout ſhould wear 
flannel next the ſkin, and continue the Toale tincture 


and cold bath for a length of time: 


The eren are en medicines in ton 6 


— 


. = * 45 is, 
No. r 
* 


R Rad. taraxaci in mortario contuſ. J ili 
aq. fontan. Ii coque ad ibs. 
colaturæ adde 55 8 1 
tart. ſolub. zi aq. N. M. TY 
Dos. cochl. 3 ĩiij. cum Pil. iiij. G. ammon. euus 31 
5 Dy N* 224; | 


OE i gþ te dds: 
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Ne g. | 
BR Ag. inter. Empl. Ziſs. fp. ſal. ammon. gut. 30 
antimon, diaphoretic.- ſal. abſinth. az Df, 
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5 CHAP. VI. 
of - the ASTHMA. 


LM OST the whole e of the lunga 19 
: membranous, conſiſting of the trachæa bronchia 
and veſicule, or air-veſſels. The exterior membrane of 
the trachæa is ſaid to have longitudinal fibres..to ſhorten 
it, and circular fibres to contract its cavity: it has alſo 
an inward membiane extremely ſenſible of fume, duſt, 
or the ſmalleſt injury; the whole cavity of the breaſt, 
the intercoſtal muſcles, the diaphragm and ſternum, are 
covered with the ſame membraues, which are affected 
more or lefs with inflation in the' aſthmatic fit, and on 
this we ſhall find the ſymptoms depend, The veſiculz 
conſtitute the great ſpongy ſubſtance of the lungs, and , 
they too have muſcular fibres to contract them in expira- 
tion. As artery ariſes from tha aorta, and ſpreads *iefelf 
through the lungs, rexminating in anaſtomoſing capillary 
veſſels, which open into veins/in the ſame manner as the 
other branches of the aorta in other parts of the body, 
and the blood circulates in theſe veſſels in the ſame man- 
ner as in the other veſſels arikng from 5 aorta in n 
parts of the body. ith | 
The circulation of the blood canis the 1 hs Pos 
formed in the fame uniform and regular manner, and by 
the fame acting powers as in the other parts of the body. 
By the reciprocal action of the blood and veſſels of the 
lungs; with the joint influence of the nervous fluid, «thoſe 
| tides and) reciprocal ebbing and flowing, ſo neceſfarity 
fubſervient to the regular diſpoſition and difttibution'of 
_ ne n! the 2 — are produced. 
1 85 The 
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The blood having received a ſupply from the liver, 
enters the lungs in a very animalized itate, with many 
volatile expanding particles; when it has filed the veſſels 
of the lungs, by their expanſion the thorax is diſtended, 
which preſſes upon the pectoral muſcles, erroneouſly 
| ſuppoſed by their action to produce the diſtenſion. When 
the pulmonary veſſels are thus fully extended, they prefs 
upon the air -veſſels, and a great quantity of the moſt 
animalized particles of the blood, mixed with the volatile 
£Muvia' or vapour, by their expanſive force, make their 

way out af the lungs, and ruſh through the trachza into 

dhe atmoſphere, which eaſes. the diſtenſion and enlarge- 


ment of the lungs; then the, preſſure of the external 


- atmoſphere forces the air into the lungs, and diſtends 
theſe air-veſlels, which act as temporary vacuums to con- 


tinue the flux and reflux of the air into the lungs. The 


preſſure of the air upon the ſurface of the body cannot 
for any time counterbalance its preſſure upon the ſucſace 


of the lungs, becauſe of the conſtant ebbing and flowing 


of the blood to and from the lungs. As long as the 
blood continues to circulate, the lungs, and all the other 
viſcera of the body, mult inceſſantly vary.their condition, 
and death only can put a ſtop. to this alterative Rate. 
Sudden fear may produce a temporary ceſlatian from 
motion, but an entire extinction of the vital en 
cas only perpetuate that reſt. 
The Whole of chis dee motion 1 cel ali 
tian z when the air is paſſing i in, it is called inſpiration z 
Ven it is throw n out, expiration, |, This is.cxroneoully 
faid-20 de performed by the action of two ſers of muſcles, 
ode Jet qilargings-and the other contracting the thorax z 
Wuherens (thoſe muſcles: are entirely par agents, and 
eee abet wecken from. 2 en of the lungs. If 
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reſpiration depended upon the action of th pectoral and 
abdominal muſcles, they muſt be convulfively affected in 
the aſthma ; then we ſhould obſerve them to move with 
twitching as in hyſteric fits, and ſuch flops in breathing 
are always a ſign of convulſions. But no twitching" or 
ſpaſmodic ſtops are obſerved in the aſthma. An inflam- 
mation of the pectoral muſcles or pleura affects reſpiration 
from their vicinity, and as any other feveriſh inflamma- 
tory ſtate of the blood would do, not from any active 
power or influence they exerciſe over the lungs. An 
obſtruction and inflammation of the liver: mY reſpira- 
tion, not from any ſhare it has in that office, only from 
its preſſure upon the lungs, which impedes the due — 
panſion of their veſſels. . 0 
One deſign of reſpiration i is. to prepare his Blood a and 
chyle f for circulation and nutrition by ſolution, and by 2 
more intimate mixture of their parts. The circulation 
5 the blood through the lungs commenced upon the . 
birth of che foetus,” when reſpiration alfo' began. "the 
blood, upon its emiffon from the riglit ventricle of the 
| heart, has a viſible admixture of chyle and lymph, and 
is a5 heavy, black, grumous, loofe, 'and Heterogeneous 
. maſs. In its paſſage through the lungs, by their action 
in reſpiration, it is converted into 4 more Hhomogeneo ons 
| fluid, drops its black, aſſumes a more florid colour, and 
Lequires a greater compactneſs, tough the 'globuli” are 
more divided, 2 the heart the 1 mixture ol te ok and 
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ton; and the blood by that means ſuſtains ſuch a change, 
as to qualify. it for its next intended courſe thenngh the 
arteries and minute veſſelas. 


Another great, and important intention of the circus: | 


fog of the blood: through the lungs, is in order to  engroſs 


a. portion of freſh. common air, at each inſpiration, in 
exchange for an equivalent portion of the moſt vo atile. 
effluvia of the blood, exhaled from the lungs at every 
expiration, which could not be fo conveniently diſcharged 


any other way. In the lungs there are a ſet of air-veſſels 
containing air. Theſe air-yeſlels conſiſt of a pipe, called 
the trachæa, one end of which opens into the throat, and 


communicates with the atmoſphere by the noſtrils and 


mouth; the other end divides into branches, which £0 
to every, part of the lungs, and whoſe ends open into 
ſmall cavities or cells. The air in the lungs i is generally 
in motion; for either that which is, at preſent contained 
in the cells i is paſſing through the trachza j into the atmo- 
ſphere, or a freſh parcel is paſſing from the external 

. atmoſphere. through the trachæa into the cells. | : 


Every organ, when diſeaſed, impedes the vital action 


"of the animal ceconomy, in the ſame way and manner it 
promoted i it before. Various cauſes not properly aſthmatic 
may interrupt a regular reſpiration, Reſpiration depends 
upon the heart; and there is as great a connection and 


| . analogy betwixt the pulſe and reſpiration, i in their ſyRole 
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and diaſtole, as between the contraction of the heart and 


_. pulſation of the arteries, F. or as the heart, by its ſhocks 


upon both the ſolids and fluids of. our bodies, gives | an 
© additional vigour to> the animation, and diſpoſition of the 
whole, and cauſes thoſe perpetyal colliſions which i irritate 


: and invig gorate t the living flame that glows in every part, 


"and at the fame time promotes the. c due mixture of the 
N 3 ” ""_ 
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guide, ſo reſpiration continues the ſame proceſs through | 
the lungs, The contraction of the heart and pulſe alter 
reſpiration. Fevers, inflammation, and every diſcaſe 
| producing an unnatural - irritation, | alſo great laſſitude 
and relaxation, ſudden fear, & c. affect the breathing; 
If the conſtitution be full of blood, and by any accident 
or irregularity the blood becomes much heated, rarified 
or fermented, the heart contradts faſt, the pulſe beats 
quick, full, and oppreſſed, then the lungs are ſoon filled 
with blood, unnaturally exalted and rarified, which oc 
caſioris fall, great, and long breathing.” If the blood be 
in-conditioned and improperly aſſimilated, the heart con- 
tracts quick, the pulfe beats hard and quick, and reſpi- 
ration is thick and faſt. If the firength be much ex- 
hauſted, and the fever itt continue, the heart contracts | 
eak, feeble, and faſt, the the pulfe'beats ſmall, frequent and 
* rd; And feſpiration is ort and faſt. Again, if the 
por nftitutfon be weak, relaxed, and feeble, without fever 

| And iliffammation, as is often the caſe in nervous com- 
plaigts, the heart contracts flow and weak,” hardly to be 
Fate and at other titnes throbs and*palpitates, i in 
ofger tc to recover the loſt vigour” of -the'nerves, and the 
re- action dr che ſolids unc Huis; che pulſe beats weak, 
ot, Tow, art ttembling, the reſpiration is rare, and the 
Inter tals between inſpifation and expiration” are long. 
As We" GorittaAtion of the! heart declines in vigour, ſo 
dds fefptrarith Uiminifh in ſtrengtk, and vice omg 1 
| me bréakhing be wich trembling; tis 2 fign of weakneſs; 
as in the pally. If the breath be ſuddenly Roppe<;"it'is 
dy the cönpulftön of the pnetimonic mufeles er diaphragm, 
as in the” Hyfteric apnea.” Alk theſe, aiiferent ftutes of 
reſpiration go under the common appetatioti of 'dificiilt 
breaching, ned 4/0 Afhmatle 
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In the aſthma there i is always a high, ſlow, rare, and 


laborious reſpiration, with wheezing. The acuteneſs of 
the pain and inflation make the reſpiration ſmall, becauſe 


the breaſt cannot be diſtended as in pleuriſies: tis alſo, 


denſe and quick, from the feveriſn pulſe and rarified ſtatę 


of che blood. An inflammation, tumor, abſceſs, and all | 


obſtruction of the blood - veſſels, give a ſtop to the motion 
of the blood through the lungs. If the conſtriction, 
from the tumor, abſceſs, or inflammation, be great, re- 
ſpiration is with much difficulty, and wheezing; 3. if it he 
leſs, the wheezing is not ſo perceptible. The air-veſlels 
being ſtraitened or purſed up, make the inſpiration ſmall, 
the labouring and ftraining to get a full inſpiration makes 
it higb, and the ſtop, conſtriction or compreſſion, makes 
it low. The thorax ſeems to feel the weight and preſſure 


of the atmoſphere, becauſe the air cannot be received | 


into the Jupgs in ſufficient quantity to. counterbalance the 
Need al ih external aire: The angie cannot coughs 


| ſneeze, or {peak eaſily, becauſe a ſufficient quantity of | 


air cannot be drawn into the lungs to produce thoſe 
actions, as inſpiration and expiration are both difficult 
and painful. He cannot move quickly, becauſe 1 
ſtrong motions tis neceſſary to keep in the. breath. wa WY 
may therefore properly deſcribe the asthma to be a difficult 
and.laboxious breathing, with | The ſeat of the 


complaint is in the lungs... The old, phlegmatic, weak, 


lax, fat and unwieldy, are moſt ſubject to this complaint, 


die moſd.inc wer foggy un and very rain 


winters. rei 2 
The 8 — contigacd of periadieati. ou. » 


ſymptom of, other diſcaſes 3, it has, in common with all 


other giſeaſes, diurnal exacerbations, and is greatly in- 
duenced by the, , omg me are born * 
n * 
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weak lung, and are upon that account more fubjet᷑t to 
uthe aſthma. Its paroxyſms may he occaſioned by irregu- 
larity in eating or drinking. The aſthma ariſes from 
wexternal and internal cauſes. The external cauſes are, 
cold air, external compreſſion of the cheſt, violent exer- 
„ile, damps, poiſonous exhalations, drinking cold water, 
er bathing in cold water when the body is very hot, will 
zoccnſion a ſudden ſtagnation of the fluids, and a coigu- 
lation of the chyle in the lungs, and produce an aſthma. 
The internal cauſes common to the continued and perio- 
ical aſthma, are an inflation of the ſtomach, an ebulution 
and rafefaction of the blood, an inflation, obſtruction, 
:Mraitneſs;. comprefſion or rupture of the bronchia and its 
- membranes or air - veſſels, or ſome elaſtic vapour or de- 
Auction of ſerum upon the nerves of the brain or lungs. 
In che continued aſthma the cauſes muſt be conſtant, and 
attriſe from a great variety of primary cauſes, as an inffa- 
tion: of the ſtomach and inteſtines from indigeſtion, and 
rom bad and ill-conditioned chyle, volatile effluvia 
„forming an elaſtic maſs, a windy tumour or tympany of 
the lungs, dropſy in the breaſt, an empyema, inſlam- 
5 matory tumour; abſceſs or tubercles, a polypus: in the 
? pneumonic veſſels; heart, ſtomach, &c, known by a pal- 
qita tion of the heart and very irregular intermitting pulſe, 
will occaſion. difficult reſpiration, a coagulum of blood, 
| or warieoſeneſs of the veſſels, a plethora from obſtruction 


Doof the menſes, metromania or hemorrhoids, occaſions an 


-oppreffion;of the lungs from a compreſſion on the bronchia 
— by the fullneſs of- blood overſtretching'the 
 }fbload-veſiels'; and if the obſtructions are ſuffered to ebn- 
datinue longs dame; aſthma will be the conſequence. 
All plethoric hahits, where there is 2 great redundancy 
- fof Mood, ate able en are of che lungs and 
e difficult 
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-Qifficult breathing from the ſame ai Tues, fores, 
ulcers, or the itch, repelled or injudiciouſly dried up, an 
adheſion of the lungs to the diaphragm, pleura or peri- 
; -cardium, ſtones formed in the trachæa, cachexy, narrow 
or deformed' cheſt, great relaxation by overftretching and 
$ ſtraining the lungs by violent exerciſe, inflammation, 
ijndolence, and lying much in bed, with groſs and plenti- 
ful eating and drinking, &c. The periodical aſthma 
INE with the continued in the ſame common cauſes. 
In the periodical aſthma, the returns depend on the 

5 chksen of humours on the primæ viæ, where the infla- 
tions begin, or upon the lungs, nerves, and brain, if 
either were formerly weakened by other diſeaſes, "as 
immoderate bleeding, inflammatory fevers, ague, mall 

| pox, meaſles, gout, ſcurvy, obſtructions of the liver, 
"—_ quantity: of mercury, relaxing medicines, purging, 
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| 5 neh 4 ſpurious peripneumony from a an old and neglected 
| -'coligh, hyſteric fits, intermittent fevers, changes of air, 
a catarth' or defluxion of ſharp theum upon the lungs, 
a collection of flatulent, llimy, and ill- conditioned matter 
in the ſtomach from indigeſtion, which occaſions an in- 
flation of that organ, and alſo of the lungs, and an effec- | 
veſcence in the blood, which is the true periodical flatu- 
ent aſthma. For a rarefaction of the blood, and redun- 
-idancy' of wind, flatus, or efluvia, and a ſimilar tendency 
an the nervous fluid, which, ariſing from the blood, re- 
ceives its good or bad qualities from thence, give the 
chief diſpoſition to the fits of the true aſthma. Hypo- 
--chondriac; pneumonie, and nervous inflations, all depend 
> ſamt defliition' of ſerous viſcidity fitſt collected 
the. alimentary canal: In old aſthmatics they all fle- 
quently: happen at che ſame time. This. defluction evi- 
thr Sth, dently | | 
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dently appears in looſe ſtools, great ſpitting, drowſines: 
in 'the beginning. of the aſthmatic fr, and the detached 
eMuviaor wind occaſions frequent belchings. „H the 
aſthma has been occaſioned by ſalivation, or the injudi- 
cious uſe of mercury, the head and brain are firſt affected, 
and the patient feels himſelf heayy, and his head and 
glands. ſtuffed and full, as if he had catched à violent 
cold, ſoon after the.defluQion falls upon the lungs ; its 
deſcent. upon the lungs is known by frequent ſneezing 
before the diffieulty of breathing comes. on, which is a 
fign- chat the defluction is moving from the head t9 the 
langs, and that che head will be ſoon freed and the lungs 
affected. There may be a periodical defluction upon theſę 
relaxed veſſels without affecting the lungs for. any con- 
Kderable time, and perhaps not at all. AI 
This defluQien ariſes from a ravefaRtion of he bumouzs 
by unnatural feveriſh heat ſubſiſting at that time in the 
body: Which xarifies; the fluids, and propels them, in greater 
| quantity upon the glands than they are able to ſecrets» 
Tue lymphatic veſſels. become toe much diſtended with 
ſetum. The conſequence i ien large portion of: claſtic 
I6paur abe which in a healthy fate of the body 
is mixed wich every portion of che, blood, and is m. 
ploped in dividing, it, and forwarding its progreſſive and 
unifarm emotion, and preventing the hamogeneous parts 
from daſſociating or combining, as they are: apt: to do. 
Furtiona of this elaſtic ſte am ox;cMuvia: / are apt to collect 
Sy themſelves into an claſtic maſs, and very ſuddenly. to 
_  Raagulate,, or otherwiſe ſtop, up the courſe. of che reit of 
he hlood. Its elaſtic force, in endeavw ouring to expand 
ziſelf, burſts ſome of the ſmall ramifications ox xeſſels of 
the jungs. The aceſcent part of the blood in the arteries 
and finer filtrations of the ARE circulation. a is not duly - 
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mixed wich the mare: volatilized fluid or red blood in the 
veins, which, by a few circulations, becomes highly 
animalized,: and tends. 20, reſplution, This commixture 
or blending tpgether na being ſo properly performed ag 
to diſpaſe them to that common elaboration or influence 
upon each. other's. different qualities, which, renders. the 
whole; waſs: fit for and more ſuſceptible. of the varioug 
changes and ſecretigns. | it is intended to undergo i in ity 
| courſe, the ſecretions; are therefore irregular, and fimilar 
parts form an union and produce ↄbſtructions in ſome of 
de finer; veſſels of the lungs, which become filled with 
tubercles, the red blood, got being ſupplied with a proper 


quantity of. aceſcent fluid from, the arteries, and the vola- 


tile eMuvis hot ſerving. a3. 2, proper menſtruum, after 3 


few. circylations, becomes. ſo much animalized as to tend 


much to diſſolution, and zo affect the refh! of the blood 
With the ſame diſpoſition;; and if it he obſtructed in its 
paſſage through the lupgs, it ſoon runs into duden 
or puelyCigp, ulcerates and conſumes the veſſels. 

In the aſthma the hen and. reden are n Ie grede 
as in the conſumption; there the ſolids are not ſo ſoon 
diſſolved, nor is the blood: ſo univerſally affected in the 
aſthma as in the conſumption, which may be called a 
general aſthma of the Whole conſtitution The asthma 
differs from à conſumption. or inflammatory fever in the 
- Gowneſs. of the fermentation. or ebullitign of the blood, 
and the viſcidity of the fluids, Which is the cguſe of the 


obſeure heat, and quick; though oppreſſed, pulſ.. The 
bead ach is not ſo acute, becauſe: the circulation is not 


ſo rapid 3 therefore the ohſtruction and inflammation are 
not ſo great in the brain. When the fluids, towards the 
end of Ws fit, are a little depurated, and ſomewhat eaſed 
of their viſcidity by the expectoration of che viſcid ro- 
. | W 
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| aundaney, which clogs the cfreulation, "the water has 2 


feveriſh: "high colour, 2 AT ee 

In che ſpaſmodic or hyſteric afthmathere is no defluxion | 
upon the glands. of the- lungs: till it has been of long 
ſtanding; "but there is the ſame rarefaction and fatulency 
of blood, the ſame irregular circulation, aſſimilation or 
mixture of the'fluids, as in the moiſt or ſpitting aſthma. 

In the one the defluction falls upon the brain, beck 
and bowels, in the other it falls upon the lungs. 


= is The caufes which diſpoſe to the aſthma ** ag 


broduce a 1axity in the fibres; 'ncidity and flatulency in 
the bowels; ali an accumulation of matter which ought 


66 bediſchirged from the Tuiigs in expeRoration; Theſe 
cauſes” ctiſicur to lbad' the bronchial veſſels, to weaken 
rhei tone, - and wo ſtraiten the cheſt; hence- the con- 
traction and dilatation of the lungs are interrupted, they 
yield tob readily to the force of the air, which is drawn 
im by inſpiration: theſe reciprocal motions are impetfectly 
performed, and too quickly repeated; the bronchial 
veſſche; by n continued operation of the Lame cauſe, are 


it ſengtli ſo much injured, as to be very eaſily affected 


by tue different changes of the atmoſphere; the diſeaſe 


becomes Habitus, and the lungs are in ſome conflitutions 
* air too much contracted, and in others too much di- 


lated. Some find themſelyes more at eaſe in a town; and 
6thers in the country, yet the cauſe of the diſorder is the 
ſame in / both that is, the broncbial veſſels, baye loſt their 


proper tone, and are deprived of - that: elaſticity. which, is 


Abſolutely neceſſary to their being adapted to the different 
regions and ſituations, and to the different conditions of 
ile zr. The debility of the veſſels occaſions ſuch a 
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= "The" periodical fits of the aſthma W 
fabing and autumn, and eſpecially in moiſt weather, ac: 
companied with eaſt 'and- north-eaſt winds 51 when the 
weather is variable, and the mercury. in the barometer 
fluctuating, but generally low.; and when fudden changes 
from froſt to thaw are frequent. Very hot weather is 
likewiſe prejudicial to old aſthmatic conſtitution s.. 
A ,s che nervous fluid is ſecreted from the blood, it cers 

tainly receives its gõod and bad qualities from-:thence;z 
and though it is an inconceivably fine fluid, yet as it is 
matter, it muſt certainly exiſt in different ſtates of good: 
neſs, according to the condition of the fluid from hi 
it is ſecreted; therefore the nerves which ſupply+ the 
lungs and parts employed in reſpiration, partake; of ths 
viſcid flatus predominant in the blood of an aſthmatit 
perſon; and as we muſt reaſon from things: obvious te 
dür ſenſes to things more remote, we may conclude that 
the nerves going to thoſe parts are relaxed, and having 
their cavitics enlarged, are too open for the admiſſion f 

à large quantity of thoſe flatulent ſpirits g and being in- 

flated; they produce a rigidity in all parts to which they 
communicate their influence. - But the animating power 
diffuſed over the body by the nervous inſluente is: in pro- 
portion to tho elaſticity and degree of preparation in the 
ſolids to receive it; therefore the netves and muſcular 
fibres of the lungs being alſo: weakened by the antece- 
dent cauſe of the diſeaſe, the nervous influence upon 
"thoſe parts muſt be proportionably weak, che flux and 
'viſcid' flatus are pre: determined to thoſe, parts, hh Srl - 
_ *Jiſctder appears in form of an aſthm, n a 
Relaxation produces a vicious ſenſibility: and rigid inte- 
tion. This may be iluſtrated-in a vatiety of examples. 
The common and veuereal priapiſm ariſes n. 
44 =; and 
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aſthma. A windy vapour inſfates the membranes of the 


penis in ſleep, and by ſtopping che circulation, pro- 
duces a ftiff and rigid inflation and erection. This happens 
moſt frequently when the parts are relaxed by infection, 

or by any venereul act or idea dwelt upon till che parts, 
by a long erection, become relhked. We likewiſe ſer 
that 4 local relaxation will produce an inflation of thuſe 


| parts/withiout affecting the raſt of the body 3 juſt ſo it is 


with the nervous fibres of the lungs. There are no true 


muſeles, only nervous fibres, in either party to produce 
this inflation : the ſtiffneſd or the muſcular membranes of 


thoſe parts is not a eunvulſion, for that is tranſients; but 
2A true inflation,; which may reinain along time... Damp, 


uit alt, oecaſſons a diſßbulty of breathing, by inſtating 


ach. and pneumonic membranes and nerxves ; for 
at that times. and before rain, which alſo: affeRts the. 


bdfreath, ne preſſure of the ait is weakened; and the 
changes of the weather commonly. happen about the full 


£3 of the moon, which ſhews the influence of 


| larly ſenſible. of thoſe changes, and is moſt affeRted before 


a_great fall of fhow;s, then the ſpirits are very / reſtleis and 


uneaſy; . and wandering rheumatie pains become very 


trqublefome. Damp houſes;- fenny countries) calterly. 


Winds, which, bring moiſt vapours; and great wimly.. 
ſtorms, Which alter the preſſure of the air, biing on a fits, 
cox tendency to one; but theſe: fits are generally hort, 
and canfingd, chiefly to the pri 


rime viz, and tv] r then 
looſe windy ſtools, and: a little ſpitting, ſet all to nights. 


2 Heat weakens the preſſure of the air, relaxes tha; body, 
Ad volatilizes and expands the fluids ; thereforę the heat 
FM a bre, ame and hot 


room. 
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room, give a diſpoſition. to an aſthmatic fit, „Which is ala 
ways worſt and longeft in ſummer. In ſhort, no change 
or alteration happens in the air without producing ſome! 
change in the nerves and animal Auids, efpecielly in 
aſthmatics. The air being admitted into the futigs, And 
every where compreſling all the external parts of the body 
according: to its ſeveral degrees" of weight and prefſire;? 
muſt affect the ſpirits, which are alſo of an elaſtit qua- 
lity, and expand themſelyes the more the eternal preſſure 
of the air is abated, which” occaſtons a flux of ſerous” 
Hiatulent humours upon the prime viz, which rariftes- 
their contents, irritates and inflates 'the membranes, and” 
occaſions, ſuch diſtenſion as impedes the motion of the 
diaphragm, and affects the breach: 'though Tome" aſthma- 
tics have their fits only at one ſeaſon of ' he Year, while 
others haye no afflimatic ſymptoms except When it Buns 
ders and lightens, which never fails to occaſion à very 
ſevere fit. The incumbus or oppreflioni, which" fometiities 
Nzes people in their flcep,” arid aiſebIes” thet Font mbvyz 
ing bands or body, and almoſt from bteäthing; E not 
unlike the afffhmia. Inflition is the caufe of bbth. Thic' 
ineumbüs arffes from an inflaticn of the Heart and brain, 
| but being oiiietitaty,” erm mg bad effects, nicrits* 
lictle attention. The common cauſe of the Abs" 
going to. bet with"tos/fulf a ftomäch, or. too 180n after? 
eating which vecafions 4 momentary: ſtagnation” of the 
clifle through the ungs and heart, from the inffatioh of! 
the Hütveg When the windy flatus is diſcharged by the? 
evils of nature or afhftäner öf art, the aha ft 
goed pft A the patient e Which plain! F, 
proves; thit inflation, 'produced by"debility, A þ "the: caufe 
cope tile Uthma- The thmpatly, or Windy drbpff, which 

—_— «© witidy thflation of the belly, way by analogy” 


explain 
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explain the preternatural ſtate of the fluids in the EY 
Windy inflations affect the abdominal viſcera, alike in 
both, which make the parts ſtiff. All hot liquors i increaſe 
the inflation. i in both, and cool things mitigate the ſymp-. 
toms. The Kiffneſs,, rigidity, and conftrition, of the | 
ſolids,” and every other ſymytom of the aſthma, ariſes 
from debility and. vicious ſenſibility, an imperfeR. con- 
coction of the food i in the ſtomach, a mucilaginous windy 
diſpoſition. of the chyle, a pituitous lentor of the blood, 
and ſoapy diſpoſition of the lymph and ſerum, 6 which are 
generally y redundant from obſtruRted | perſpiration, , Kc. 8 
and being put in motion by a febrile beat, or ſudden mo- 
tion and agitation, of the humours, are thrown. upon the 
jungs faſter than they can paſs. off, for viſcid humour 
never paſs freely through the extremities of the arteries, 

and being thermore. and more congeſted, they gradually 
obſtruct the. pulmonic veſſels. This pituitous lentor, of 
the fluids does not afford a ſufficient - ſupply of animal 
ſpirits to actuate the veſſels, and ta influence the cireu- 
lation, ſo as to catry it on regularly. Ide pulſe is weak 
and low, the heat ſmall, and che urine pale and crude. 
A recent cough, and difficult breathing from cold, may 

ve conſidered as the lowelt degree of a. peripneumony 
and peripacumonic aſthma, and an old neglected cough as 
the beginning of 2 conſumption. ., It is. at firſt without 
ſtertor, but by long continuance. che nervous fibres and 
membranes arp ſtrained and diſpoſed, to, aſthmatic, infla- 
tions, And from this cauſe, the common peripneumgnic . 
humid or ſpitiing aſthma ariſes, and is attended with 
much ſpitting as the fir goes af. By the conſtrifion, of 
the bronchis in the fit, the circulation of the blood and 
chyle is retarded,” and the inward membrane of the bron- 
al being glandulous, ont. the chyloys ma{s, is forced. 
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5 through the glands of the membranes in the trachæa, and- 
occafions the flimy ſpitting in the aſthma. It evidently 
appears both by colour and conſiſtence to be of 2 chylous | 


nature. Obſtructions of the lungs : are ſucceeded by tu 


bercles, which making the cough, and difficulty of breath=. 
ing worſe, ' at laſt tear and ulcerate the organ. The 
lungs of all perſons, dying of the peripneumonio ſpitting. 
aſthma, have been found, upon diſſection, to have tu- 
bercles, ſchirroſities, or ulcers, and. they frequently tyrn 
to an abſceſs, and that into an empyema, which, i is a 
collection of matter in the cavity of the cheſt, and ſuc⸗ 


ceeds the rupture of a vein, or vomica ſanguinea, or V 


breaking of an impoſthume i in the lungs, which oppreſſes 
the lungs as a droply,. does, binders their expanſion, and 
occaſions a fatal aſthma and ſudden death. Small tuber- 
cles alone will not produce the althmag becauſe all con- 
ſumptive people who have them, are not. aſthmatic, Phe 
lungs in aſthmas ſometimes, adhere to the ſides. which 
occaſion - ſhort breathing upon inne leaſt, motion... This 
aſthma depends originally on a fever,, and uſually termi» 

nates in a conſumption, which is not eaſily cured. - The, 
fits come on ſuddenly, and without ang fene 18: 
coltected on the , weakened glands before the- althmatic 
tt, but it flows through, them in the,” 80 that an inn 
flammation of the lungs does not produce the aſthma in 
all petſons, but only the ſpitting ſymptoms where the 
bio had a previous diſpoſition to that complaint, or ĩt 
occaſtons large tubereles. Though the lead at che break 
18 very great, the breathing difficult, and, the cough 
kroubleſome, yet the fever and heat are often ſmallt fomraer 
tines etre rceptu je, the pulſe either quick: weak 
and matt, or ſluggiſh and oppreſſed; {a that the aſthag 
hav'very different and almoſt coliteary nl 7 
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"of a' true periprieumony in ſeveral reſpects. It ariſes from 
very oppoſite cauſes, and in ſome reſpects requires ſome 
variation in the method of treatment. R cachexy which 
ariſes from an extravaſation” of ill conditioned ſerum, 
ürtitating the nerves, obſtruẽts the circulation of the chyle 
through the lungs, renders it viſcid, and produces an 
_ fthiia. In a catarrh, where a thin rheum falls upon the 
£ fauces and trachza, which are deprived of their mucus, | 
and rendered very ſenſible of irritation, the paſſages of 
the glands are enlarged, and diſpoſed to receive any flux 
"of mucilaginaus' Dime upon any unnatural fermentation of 
N the Aaids,” and 3 fymptoms appear. But a re- 
dündancy of phlegm in a catarrh will not produce an 
Ama Where 3 conſtitution is not previouſly diſpoſed 
"to "tha at complaint. When a long catarrh has produced 
„Bale tübercles in the lungs, Which it always does, the 
*-tybercles *apprefs the bronchia, and 'becafion a perpetual 
Ata. Ta the Teyrvy, when' the blood is 6 diffolved, 
tat che ſerum becomes ſharp and. aerld, "and affects the 
nerves With its quantity and quality, a' great ſtraitneſs of 
| "he 'breaft, and other afthmatic ſymptoms, are produced. 
Obitrückbns of the ver and other viſters” will occaſion 
8 allhmatie ſyiniptoits. The gout tod and aropſy oſtem end 
in à fatal ' althmi. * In dropfical habits the eachectical 
Pp Kan fills the Tymphatics of che lungs, Tiſtetids them into 
85 48 and occifions* an àffhima. *Phey* d. 
; and Fl the Cavity of the Braf with Water; then 
"the legs ſwell, And the patienit i Sin danger of fuffocation 
Wen he lies down : be has A flow fever, feat tur, 
© Ty'cough, fainting Hts Hts; ' great anxiety, Hil" dark cbm 
4: plexion. If the pat tent has 4 conftant ahm upon the : 
Lat motion, And 1 very drowly,  withigiddineſs, there is 
_reafon to believe that 2 collection of Watery matter i is 


formed 
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foimet in the head: and breaſt, or that the fibres of tho 
air - veſſels are ſtrained or ruptured, and admit air into 
the membranous interſtices, which will produce an in- 
ation of the whole ſubſtance of the lungs, and a con- 
- tinual compreſſion of the ait and blood - veſſels will accaſion 
a a conſtant aſthma; 


The firſt ſymptom of an approaching fit is 2. great | 


Braitneſ and ſenſe of fulneſs about the pit of the ſtomach 


two or three hours after dinner, and an inſipid ructus or 
 belching of wind. The complaint does not long remain 
conſined to the ſtomach, but ſoon paſſes into the blood, 


-where it produces an unnatural fermentation and hurry 
in the circulation, the patient feels an inward burning 
heat and becomes feveriſh, cannot bear hot liquors, 
warm or cloſe room, or even the heat and preſſure of the 
. /bed-cloaths, is very much inclined to fleep, though he can 
proeure no refreſhing reſt z he yawns and ftretches, feels 
great pain in the calſs of his legs, the limbs appear beavy 
and unfit for motion, a dull heavy fulneſs, with an obtuſe 
pain in the head, as if much ſtuffed. with fumes or ſerous 
humours, and the -hind part feels numbed : the patient 
makes a great quantity of pale water in the beginning of 

che ß, Which, after ſome time, becomes very high- 
eoloured; à general laſſitude and uneaſineſs ſeize the 


„ain ee By and by the blood becomes ratified, and 


the volatile effluvia or vapour, not being properly mixed 
with it, detaches itſelf from the maſs, of blood, diſtends 
and inflates the lungs and their membranes, wh ch feel 
rigid, ſtiff, and enſlamed: the breaſt ſeems full, heayy, 
and oppreſſed, the patient ſucks in his breath with a 
54th noiſe, and has a convulſive kind of cough with 
-; ſneezing, but ſpits very little at firſt ; when the ſtraitneſs 
EY! a: little. then the ſpiting begins, which ſhews 
Lacy ---- 7 
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that the tightneſs and oppreſſion do not ariſe from the 
quantity of phlegm, but that the redundancy of phlegm 
is rather the conſequence of the oppreſſion. About one 
or two o'clock in the morning the diurnal paroxyſm be- 
gins, and the patient is awaked by the aſthma. The 
breathing at firſt is very ſlow, but ſoon becomes ſtrait, 
and the patient feels ſtiff, as if his breaſt was tied round 
with a cord. He labours and ftrives to enlarge the cavity 
of the breaſt, to give the lungs ſufficient, room to play, 
that the air may be plentifully inſpired. This produces a 
great ſtruggle in the intercoſtal, ſcapular, and lumbar 
muſcles; the expiration is very ſſow and Wheezing, and 
the patient ſpeaks, coughs, and ſpits with pain and diffi- 
culty, - occaſioned by the ſtiffneſs and inflation. of the 
bronchia and its membtanes, which, by preſſing upon the 
veſiculæ, contract their cavities, and occaſion wheezing. 
The inflation of the ſtomach increaſes, and occupying 
too large a place in the thorax, preſſes the diaphragm 
cloſely to the lungs. Now the whole frame is diſordered, | 
the heat great, the fever high, the heart flutters, and the 
pulſe is weak, quick, and unequal; the bowels work, 
andi if the patient has not two or three logſe ſtools, which 
give great relief, the bile flows into the ſtomach, and 
occaſions vomiting of green or yellow matter. The 
hands and ſeet are cold, the limbs: become languid and 
motionleſs, the face is pale, black, or livid, the eyes 
eminem ſtart and ſhed involuntary tears, the, lips.,.. 
ate contracted and drawn into a ſucking; poſture, the 
patient ſwallows with much difficulty, 1 the muſcles f 
the whole body loſe their plumpneſs, and become ſhrivelled 
and contracted. If the ſit is very ſevete, the head ſcels 
very heavy and aches- much, and the little ſleep the pa- 
tient procures is rn, by ſudden catches, wild 
5 . 4 fancies, : 
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fancies, and troubleſome dreams. When the violence of 
the fit begins to abate a little, and the ſtraitneſs gets leſs, 
then the patient ſpits up a little jelly-like phlegm ſtreaked. 
with ſomething like coffee-grounds, and ſometimes with 
a little blood; after a few days the phleem becomes 


viſcid and digeſted. Old aſthmatics have little diſcolour- . 


ing in their ſpittings. The eyes are rather dim when the 


fits go off, the water becomes high- coloured, and ſoon 
after depoſits a plentiful ſediment. The ſpittings taſte 


ſweetiſh, putrid, ſaltiſh, or acrid. If the fit is mild, the 
ſymptoms are proportionably mild, the ſpitting ſoon comes 
on, and the water continues —— from che be- 


ginning. 
The aſthma, i: it be mild, may continue for years 


without doing any great injury to the lungs, becauſe the 


plentiful ſpitting carries off the defluction, and eaſes the 


veſſels; but in time tubercles are formed, and in lean 
people, and plethorie ſanguine habits, the lungs are liable 


to inflammation, which produces conſumptions,. and ab- 
ſceſſes, empyema, and inveterate ulcers are formed, and 


ſudden death is the conſequence. Repeated ſevere attacks 


may ſo weaken and relax Fenn as n on 
a lethargy or dropſy. * 
The fulneſs of — * wh e * 


from an imperfect digeſtion of the food, and a quantity 
of detached windy vapour rarified by an irregular fer- 
mentation of the meat in the ſtomach, andi is the reaſon 
of the fulneſs being perceived ſoon after dinner. The 
drowſineſs, flight head-ach, firetching and yawning, be- 
fore the fit, are like the ſleepineſs before a fit of the ague, 
and are à ſign that the viſeid flatus begins to affect the 
nerves of the brain. The exacerbations happen between 
one und t two o'clock/ in the morning, becauſe then there 
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is a change in the aif which influences all AUſeates, and 
the patient is hot, oppreſſed and relaxed, by the weight 
of the bed- cloaths aud heat of the bed, and the flatulent 


roapy chyle begins about that time to mix with the blood. 
The windy ſteam, by its expanſive quality, diſtends the 


cavity of the "ſtomach, and inflates its coats, which 


weakens their tone, makes them rigid, Riff; and irritable. 
As the. ſupreme principle of animal life, which exiſts in 


every point of our frame, and difleminates its activity in 


ſenſations, volitions, &c. chiefly depends upon the action 
of the nerves, which affift in dirocting and modifying the 


motion and circufation of the fluids, it is impofſfible theſe 
potions ſhould not be intended and remitted according to 


the ſtructure of the organs, on which the nerves exert 


their influence. If the coats of the veſſels are weaker in 

one part than in another, ſuch part muſt of courſe have 
weaker action and lefs ſenſation. Inflation always ſup 
poſes a previous relaxation. The ftraitneſs, weight and 
oppreſſion of the breaſt, atiſe from the conſtriction of the 
bronchia and its membranes, which prevents a free in- 
ſpiration and expiration, and occaſions: a -wheezing and 
* flow reſpiration. "The irregular circulation and” rare- 
faction of the blood produce detached maſſes of volatile 
effluvia, which blocks up the courſe of the blood, and 


occaſions almoſt a ſtagnation i in the extremities, which is | 


the cauſe of the coldneſs of the hands and feet, the diſ- 
Germ of the face, and the ſtaring appearance of the 

An inflation of the cavities of the heart occaſions 
its u after, and the larger veſſels ſuffering from the 
ne cauſe, obſtruct the circulation in the capillary veſſels 
"Which ſupply the muſcles and make them ſhrivel up. The 
pat-vagum ſends branches to the heart, lungs,” ſtomach, 


" intercoſtal muſcles and erſophagus. As ſoon s the 


inflation 


\ 
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inflation in the ſtomach takes place, all the nerves that 
_ originate from the ſame trunk are firſt and, moſt violently 
affected; therefore the heart palpitates, the intercoſtal 
. muſcles labour, the bowels work, the lungs are oppreſſed, 
and the patient wheezes, and ſwallows with difficulty, | 
All theſe ſymptoms. ariſe 'from the interruption of the 
nervous influence to thoſe parts; and as the acting 
powers are ſo connected and interwoven together, and 
each has ſuch a dependence and influence upon the other, 
that, one part, of the body cannot be affected by itſelf, 
without the whole animal frame ſympathizing with it and 
ſharing in the calamity, therefore the whole nervous 
ſyſtem. is diſordered, and their influence upon the body i is 
interrupted. A heavineſs, reſtleſs uneaſineſs and rigidity, 
are felt over all the body, becauſe that vivifying principle 
contained in the nerves is interrupted in diffuſing its 
benign influence into every particle of the human frame. 
When the head is much affected, we may then conclude 
that the brain is affected by an interruption and rare- 
faction of the blood, which prevents the regular! ſecretion | 
of the nervous fluid. As the blood and ſerum ariſe from 
the chyle, they muſt partake of the qualities of the chyle, 
therefore when. the chyle is flatulent, the blood muſt be 
ſo too. The pale water in the fit is the thinner part of 
the ſerum, occaſioned by a conſttiction of the lymphatics. 
In the ſtone and gravel. the, urine is pale from the ſame 
.;cauſe.. The heat is obſcure, and the pain obtuſe, becauſe 
the fever is in A. manner ſmothered, and the nerves 
eſtrangled by the redundancy of viſcid phlegm, The 
regular fermentation prevents the. blood from being duly 
| mixed. The homogeneous particles unite, the windy 
ius collects and forms into maſſes, and the viſcid 
. N is ſeparated from the, blood, and clogs. up the 
| veſſels, 
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--veſſels; particularly of the lungs, formerly weakened by 
che antecedent cauſe of the diſeaſe; the air- veſſels are 
compreſſed, and the blood-veſiels, from an over- diſtenſion, 
labour under a temporary conſtriction and plethora. S0 
that every fit leaving an additional weakneſs, makes the 

© next more ſevere, the circumſtances remaining the ſame. 

- The} numbedneſs, heavineſs, ſtupor, and wandering 
fancies i in the head, ariſe from inflation, which may in 

time bring on a dropſy i in the head. The lungs feel ſtiff 

and ſtrait, as if they were forced upwards, and admit 
little air, from the contraction of the bronchia and veſi- 
culæ. But if the patient feel as if threads, running along 
the cheſt, were tore or drawn violently acroſs, it is a ſign 
of large tubercles or abſceſſes formed in the ſubſtance of 
the lungs, which ftretch, tear and deſtroy the longetudi- 
nal fibres which afliſt: in contracting the cheſt in expira- 
tion. The wind, griping pains, and workings of the 
abdomen, ariſe from the inflation of the membrane which 
covers the bowels, and the coats of the bowels them 
ſelves, and the fermentation of their contents. The mu- 
cilaginous phlegm. digeſting and putrifying, loſes its 

. viſcidity, comes up eaſter, and is the reaſon: of the ſpit - 
ting towards the end of the fit. In all fevers, the heat, 

quick pulſe, and high- coloured water, are not ſo ob- 

ſervable till the fever or ferment in the e comes to the 
heighth. Juſt fo it is in the aſthma; - 11 b l 
As the cure df the aſthma. is, ee 10 all phyſicians, 
who have attempted it, to be very difficult, and gene- 
rally impracticable, young people, they ſay, are cured 
with difficulty, in old people and hereditary aſthmatica 
the complaint can only be palliated, and children are 
uſually ſuffocated by it; therefore I may venture to infer: 
that either the nature of the diſeaſe is not perſectiy 
0 5 bu | 8 underſtood, 
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underſtood, or that they have not yet found out medicines 
ſufficient to perform a cure. If therefore the Deobſtruent 
powder, which I recommended in a former publication, 
be found an effectual remedy in the aſthma, and all diſeaſes 
of the lungs, which it certainly is in moſt caſes, every 
one muſt allow it to be a very valuable diſcovery. It may 
be truly recommended and warranted as the beſt medicine 
hitherto adminiſtered in all cafes where the lungs are 
particularly affected: it gives very ſpeedy relief in the fits, 
attenuates the viſeid matter, and enables the patient to 
expectorate and ſpit it up eaſily and plentifully, removes 
the fever, and very ſoon produces a criſis; and if care be 
afterwards taken to brace up and reſtore the tone of the 
relaxed veſſels, it will in moſt caſes perform a perfect and 
laſting cure. When the complaint has been of long 
ſanding, and ſo violent in its attacks, as greatly to relax 
the parts, there will remain a conſtitutional tendency, 
which by irregularity in eating and drinking, cold, damps, 
&c. will break out into an actual fit; but by care and a 
repetitioh of the powder as ſoon as any ſymptoms appear, 
it will become more and more inſignificant, till at-laſt 
the complaint entirely diſappears, and nothing more re- 
mains than a' delicacy and tenderneſs of the Jungs, which 
will render the'patient more liable to thay ws than 
one who never had it. 

In the cure of the aſthma, the firſt mg to be done is 
to clear the primæ viæ, eſpecially if the patient be coſtive, 
by injecting an antiſpaſmodic clyſter of oil, ſugar, aſſa- 
fœtida, and lenitive electuary; and the ſame clyſter 
Song be occaſionally repeated in the afternoon before the 

fiti But all ſtrong purges are prejudicial at all times; 
N will bring on a fit of the aſthma, and never fails 
to * pore the — and coſtiveneſs is prejudicial, 
ve therefore 
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therefore the body ſhould always bekept open by a clyſter 
or a very gentle doſe. of phyſic, ox ſulphur taken before the 
periodical returns of the fit, add when. the patient is appre- 
do conſiderable ſervice. A gentle puke of an ꝙunce, ar 
an ounce and a half of oxymel of ſquills, with an ounce 
of ſimple alexeterial water, am half an ounce of the oit 
of ſweet almonds, given before the fit, very: much miti- 
gates the ſeverity of the ſymptoms, by evacuating a quan- 
tity af crude, frothy, or ſlimy matter; but a ſtrong eæmetic 
is very prejudicial, and ſhould never be given, In great 
extremity, hen the ſtraitneſs and conſtriction are ſo 
great as to threaten ſuffocation, a little blood. may be 
taken; but bleeding ſhould never be practiſed in common 
caſes; it finks and weakens the patient, the power of 
nature and the reciprocal action of the ſolids and fluids 
are thereby weakened, and the morhid lentor increaſed. 
Bleeding can do no good in the chronic aſthma ; for tho 
leſſening the quantity of blood ſhould render the ſymptoms 
eaſier, or procute a temporary remiſſion of the paroxyſm, 
yet, upon the whole, it has a: tendency. fill farther. to 
relax the fibres, and. increaſe the general. weakneſs of the 
vaſcular ſyſtem. Dr. Smollet ſays, Graveſcente dy ſpnca 
-phlebotomia fruſtra tentata. Sanguinis miſſione vis vitæ 
diminuta; fiebat pulſus debilior 5 reſpiratio diſncilior * In 
pejus ruant omnia. Febris anemala in fehriculam con- 
tinuam mutata. Dyſpncea conſitmata. Fibrarum com- 
pages ſoluta. Valetudo penitus everſa. Phe patient 
ſhould always. get out of bed, or ſit in an erect poſts 
ot lean- forwards, as ſoon as he finds the fit coming on, 
that the abdomen may not preſs upon the lungs, hut 
nather aſſiſt to draw them down, and enlarge the cavity 
of as thorax. Half a pint to ten or twelve ounces of 
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e or two ounces of collec mae ide bas diſh; and 
drunk in the fit, will give great relief, and wonderfully 
alleviate the ſymptoms. Strong purges or emetics given 
in the fit are dangerous. All hot things, as heat of the 
bed<cloaths, wine, and all hot liquors, as punch, warm 
beet, ſpirits, particularly brandy, warm cloſe room, great 
fires, all heating and ſtimulating medicines, as volatile 
falts, acrid aromatics, fœtid medicines, fpirituous waters, 
chymical oils and all chymical preparations, - ſolutions of 
ammoniacum, caſtor, &c. very much diſagree, - and if 
given in the fit, increaſe the flatulency, and threaten 
ſuffocation; for they not only increaſe the oppreſſion at 
the breaſt,” but alſo bring on a catamoſe diſpoſition; for 
the morbid lentor being forced in too great quantities 
upon the veſſels of the brain, accumulates there as well 
as in the lungs, and occaſions a giddineſs, pain, and 
heavineſs of the head. Balſam of Peru, Gilead, Tolu, 
and Copaiba, are of no ſervice, hut rather prejudicial; 
iſſues and perpetual bliſters are of as little uſe in a ſevere 
fit; they ſometimes give a temporary relief, but contri- 
bute little to a radical cure. Bath water, hot bath, and 
all chalybeate waters and medicines, are hurtful, Bitters 
are heating, without doing good. Fleſh ſuppers, violent 
exetciſe, anger, fear, melancholy, anxiety, much ſtudy, 
bdffenſtwe ſmells, hyfteric medicines, fœtid pills, hot regi- 
men, hot pectorals and cephalics, and plaiſters of all 
kinds, do hurt. All kinds of ſmoak, air of a town, duſt 
fumes, wood and charcoal ſires, are. very diſagteeable to 
the patient In the aſthmra the blood is very liable to 
ſerment, and whatever produces that occaſions a fits 
theretore all flatulent things, as new ale, and whatever 
is apt to ferment in the ſtomach, are prejudicial. No 
ne . a — more W and 
18 ; | . 
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frugal diet. A ſurfeit, debauch, or too plentiful a meal, 
will bring on a fit, and always increaſes the ſeyerity of 
the ſymptoms. Pudding, pye- eruſt, rice, wheat, peas 
and beans, cream, cheeſe, nuts, oyſters, all mucikaginous 
gums, ſyrups and pectorals, ſalt and hung meat, pickles; 
&c. are all of them unwholeſome. Pecorals load 
and relax the ſtomach, and hurt digeſtion. The patient 
ſhould ſleep in a large cool room, and always take eare to 
keep his body cool, and not wear too many cloaths day 
or night. All cool and unfermented liquors, as water 
with a bit of toaſted bread, milk and water, vinegar whey, 
apple drink, water acidulated with lemon; ſorrel, hips, 
quinces, grapes, cherries, pears, ſyrup of lemons, le- 
monade, lime juice, raſpberries, ſyrup of - oranges; are 
wholeſome, and with water may make a great variety of 
palatable drinks. Cool liquors relieve the fulneſs at the 
ſtomach, and ſhould be uſed very plentifully. The patient 
ſhould live upon water - gruel, or ſpinnage and vinegar, 
the firſt and ſeeond day of the fir, for a temperate ſpare 
diet makes the fits leſs violent. He ſhould breakfaſt 
and ſup upon water-gruel, and dine ſparingly upon one 
diſn, either beef, mutton, roaſt veal, rabbets, poultry, 
with's moderate one of fruit and vegetables not to 
chill the bowels. Sago, flummery, and ſtewed bar- 
ley; are bude, but water-fowl, young meat, oil, 
butter, or the greaſy part of meat, are unwhéleſome. 
In the fit the patient ſnould remain as quiet, and move 
as little as poffible. Ar night the ſpirits ſhould' be cm- 
poſed by a gentle opiate, as ſpiritus mindereri cio ounces, 
elixir” paregoric fifty drops, ſugar-eandy three drams, 
made up into à draught. In fainty fits à few grains f 
muſk, with ſpiritus mindererĩ and ſimple ſyrup made into 
1 wr re er good medicine, or a large drdiight of 
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water with vinegar. Seneka given as in the following 
preſcription, and ſquills, are both exceeding good medi- 
cines, but the Deobſtruent powder is ſuperior; to any 
thing that can be given in the aſthma. No medicine 
ſhould be given with it, and no preparation is neceſſary, 
except to clear the prime: viæ; and if the patient be very 
plethoric, and the ſymptoms from that cauſe ſo violent 
as to threaten a ſuffocation, it is neceſſary to leſſen the 
plethora by taking away a little, blood. When the 
ſpitting begins, often ſipping any of the following cool 
pectorals will relax the ſtraitneſs, lubricate the ne 
and promote the expectoration. As ſoon as the fit is 
removed, the tone of the veſſels ſhould: be, reſtored Ba 
the Tonic: tincture, r dt bath, ee, and 
Kane mmiſte 55 m ST ene 
The aſthma often 3 idee „ and is 
often compliceted with other diſorders, then, the caſe 
mult, be, conſidered as complicated. The fits may be mo- 
derated till the other complaint is removed after that 
proper means may be applied for the cure of the aſthma. 
All. complicated caſes require more judgement, and dife :. 
eretion in, their management: than ſimples diſeaſeg, be- 
cauſe it may happen, that What is good for one, may .. 
prove injurious to another If the aſthmatic be ſeized 
with an intermittent fever, proper means muſt be uſed 
between the paroxyſms of, the aſthma to remove the i in- 
termittent.· In recent colds, where there is a great load ; 
and appreſſion at the, breaſt, A hat breathing, cough, -- 
& c. wich a ſtrong, full, an d quick, or very tenſe and. 
hard | pulſe, in a ſtrong vigorous, perſon, bleeding is very 
neceſſary, which ſhould be followed by ſome ſoftening 5 
pectgral. Stones fotmed in the lungs produce a conti- 
nueg. Lamas, which, admits of no cure. Dropſies pro- 
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dueing an alchma are cured with much'&ifficulty:- If the 


© patients"ſtrength" be not too far exhauſted, ſtrong emetics 


" repeated as &ften as the patient's ſtrength can axes and 
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- FeQted,/ but the complaint is then too far gone to receive 
benefit from: any medicine. When the aſthma ariſes, from | 
menſtrual obſtruction, the complaint is cured by reſtoring 


| the equilibrium, and removing the ſymptoms by plenti- 


full bleeding, ſpare diet, and. reſtoring the diſcharge by 


uterine medicines. A polypus. in the heart, lungs, &c. 


is incurable. - The patient ſhould. avoid all hot ftimu- 


lating food and medieines, live upon very ſpare, thin and 


cool diet, and move little and very gently. Sudden 
death is generally the termination of the complaint. If 
a peripneumony happen with the aſthma, it is very dan- 


 , {gerous,- yet- the deobſtruent poder may be given with 


N 


Ni 
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good ſucceſs. Aſthmatics are ſubject to the: jaundice from 


, Ache obſtruction of the circulation: thro, the liver, Here 
' -ealomel' boluſes and decoRtion of dandylion; wih ſoluble 
. -ofartar and ammoniacum pills, will do good. If. a Jax or 


diabetes attack old 23; whenever they ſtop, the 
legs ſwell, and the patient dies dropſieal, and little relief 


can be obtained from medicine, :;An. afthmarproduced 


from a collection of water i: the head, is not ale goed | 
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; by medicine,” Hyſteric fits ſometimes end in an aſthma, 
which may' be properly called an hyfteric or convulſive 
aſthma, 28 it differs from the ſpitting aſthma. In the 
| hyſteric or nervous aſthma, the diſeaſe firſt began in the 
nerves, where a conſtriction is made upon the blood- 
veſſets and bronehia, and the humours ſtagnating increafe 
the inflation and rigidity of the lungs by their fulneſs. 
The hyſteric aſthma in time degenerates into the ſpitting 
aſthma. After the fluids have been often ſtopt in the 
lungs by frequent fits, the glands are filled and become 
ſchirrous, which obftfuQs the circulation of the chyle, 
and forces it in ſmall quantities into the bronchia, where 


it 6ecaſions ſpitting, When a ſpaſts ſtines the cefopha- 
gus, it hinders deglution agd-threatens ſuffocation. The 
following cataplaſm applied to the Wars 1 n de 
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In the balnodle idea And in the” eee 
when there is no plethora, -after clearing the prime viz, 
the peruvian bark, given early, is often uſeful.” It diini- 
” niſhes" the itrirability of tlie lungs, promotes the natural 
"Octifes' 'by expectoration, and lengthens the intervals be- 
> "tween the fits. In the hooping-cough it tends to miti- 
Site dhe violence, and to Merten he duration of the diſ- 
edſc. The acute aſthma, tô Which children are moſt ſub- 
ject, may be effectually removed, if taken in time, having 
YC ut : ; | firſt 
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Grit cleared the primer ie, by taking away a fell 

tity of blood, to alleviate the e moſt violent 3 — on 
then giving, repeated doſes of muſk, and in the intervals 
| ſpiritus mindereri with aſſa fcœtida from a ; dram and a half 
to two drams and a half, or Armenian bole fifteen grains, 
end half a grain of epecacoanha. If any. thing more be 
neceſſary, a bliſter may, be, applied to the back, and anti- 
ſpaſmodic lyſters with afla feetida, injected, a, light de- 
| coction of ſeneka with vinegar, agrid cataplaſms to the 
feet, and gentle antimonial emporics. are very ſerviceable. 
Holding the fegt to the fire gives eaſe in all pulmonic 
caſes., When the, complaint i is removed, the conſtitution 
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CHAP. vul. 


Common Cold, Catarrh, Haie Fever 7 ond Lenin puer 7 


HF CarARRH is a defluction of ſerous kan 
T* humours ſecreted through the glands from the 
blood upon the noſe, lungs, eyes, &c. From the ſitu- 
ation of this iſland, and the ſudden viciſſitudes of weather, 
it may, with much propriety, be locked upon as the en- 
demic diſeaſe of Great- Britain. The danger of con- 
ſumptions, or the ſpurious peripneumony, both ſo fre- 
quently induced by repeated colds, ſhould determine the 
inhabitants of this country from conſidering the catarrh 
as a trivial complaint, and one which may be ſafely 
neglected; on the contrary, it is a very dangerous, and 
often a fatal diſeaſe, not becauſe efficacious means of 
cure are wanting, but becauſe the frequent occurrence of 
flight attacks, leſſening people's attention to it, has 
_ accuſtomed them in all caſes to neglect the catarrh, *till 
its effects are ſtrongly confirmed upon the conſtitution, 
and ſeverely felt. Colds are very frequent through the 


winter, when the weather is particularly wet and cold, 


or very changeable. They are often attended with pain 
in the breaft, and when neglected, become obſtinately 
fixed, and frequently prove in the event dangerous and fa- 
tal. The patient is ſuffocated with phlegm which he is not 
aʒble to expectorate. They ſometimes terminate in violent 
Nr or peripneumony, or induce obſtruckions and in- 
flammation of latent tubercles in the füngs, which are 
apt to ſuppurate, and the diſeuſe ends in a <dtiſtitiption, 
The ſpurious peripneumony ariſes principally from a te- 
laxation of the mucous glands" of the bfbnchiz' or air- 
A veſſcls : 


Sc 
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veſſels: there is an increaſed ſecretion of the mucus, _ 
attended with a cough, which is particularly troubleſome 
in the morning. Dr. Gregory ſays, a catarrh i is ſeldom 
dangerous of itſelf, when the conſtitution is ſound, and 
the patient not far advanced in life; but when it is ne- 
glected, or continues long, it brings on obſtructions of 
the lungs, hemoptse phthiſis pulmonalis, and a diſpo- 
ſition to future catarrhs. It very often attends delicate 
relaxed habits, which are rendered highly irritable from 
exceſs , of heat, and unhappily obnoxious to the diſcaſe 
. from the ſlighteſt expoſure to cold. 

One end of reſpiration, as I al ready obſerved, is to free 
"he, blood of a certain quantity of perſpirable matter, 

Which cannot be ſo conveniently diſcharged any other 
ah. When the glands and membrana pituitaria are 

conſtringed and obſtruted by the external cold, the per- | 
| ſpication by the lungs is checked, and the perſpirable 
matter is turned inwards upon the lungs, their glands 
and membranes are loaded and obſtructed, and ſoon be- 
dome rigid, very ſenſible of irritation, and ſo weakened 
48 to be incapable of tranſmitting the perſpirable matter 
* thrown upoh them by the arterial ſyſtem j in the circulation. 
„The blood is not purified and freed of the morbid and 


8 dedundant particles, which in a healthy ſtate of the body 


uſed. to paſs, off by reſpiration, and the perſpirable matter 
1 5 retained, i in the body longer than, by the laws of 
circulation, it ought, becomes, ſharp and ill-conditioned, 

and by tickling and irritating, the lungs, throw them 
into convulſions, which occaſion coughing, _ The quan- 


11 


Stity of the defluction i is proportioned to the quantity of 


the, hymours in, the body. In perſons of a full habit, 
the e defluction i is generally copious and very t troubleſome. 
„This e . to ee inactiye life, e and high | 
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plentiful ſeeding. Their veſſels are filled at all ti times with 
a load of humours, and the leaſt ſtoppage of perſpiration 
overſtretches them. The defluction partakes of the qua- 


lity of the reſt of the fluids of the body. If the blood be 
much animalized and ill-conditioned, and the ſolids rigid 
and very ſenſible of irritation, the obſtruction and cough 
| ſoon become dangerous. The lungs are not the only part 


- of the body liable to be affected with a catarrh. There 


is not a member, gland, or muſcle, exempted from its 


attack, What occaſions a running at the noſe, will pro- 
duce a cough, fever, rheumatiſm, pleuriſy, &c. For 


perſpiration is no ſooner obſtructed, than the perſpirable 
-mitter exerts its force upon ſome other part. In the 
beginning of a cold and catarrh, there is commonly a 
MNight' inflammation of the mucous membranes, of the 


noſe, eyes, throat, mouth and lungs, with little ſecre- 
tion; which becomes more copious and 15 ride 55 the 


en fubſidles. et 
The general ſymptoms of obftruted AG Pk 
bl are heavineſs of the head, particularly in the fore- 


head, a heavineſs. and drowſineſs, an inclination to reſt, N 
ndiſe in the ears, ſneezing, a running of ſharp water 


| from the eyes and noſe, a diminution of the ſenſe of taſte 


and ſmell... The humour that flows is at firſt thin and 


tickling, but in a little time it becoines viſcid, hot and 


charp, and irritates. the lungs, which: by a convulfive 
eſſort attempt to diſlodge the offending: matter. If the 
fever be trifling, the matter becomes thick and mild, and 
comes up eaſily, and the patient, with a little care, ſogn 
gets well, unleſs he grafts one cold upon another. If the 
catarthous matter be ſharp and corroſtve, anũ falls upon 


ens the noſtrils will become ſtuffed with an aerimo- 
e eee yu corodes and excorĩates the 
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Ain, and ſtuffs up the noſtrils ſo much, that the patient 
can hardly breathe. The noſe becomes red, ſwelled, and 
painful. If the catarrhous matter falls upon the mouth, 
the jaws feel hot, rough and dry, the thruſh, or Fs 
excoriating humour, raiſes bliſters, or takes off the ſkin, 
which is conſtantly irritated. with the deflution. The 
face is often ſwelled, with a good deal of pain. The 
 _ humours that flow into the larynx make the patient 
| hoarſe, by clogging up the paſſage with groſs, viſcid, and 
H-conditioned matter, which occaſion a dry or. moiſt 
cough, according to the nature of the defluction. If it 
be a thin, ſharp, acrimonious ſerum, that is thrown upon 
the part, it fatigues the patient greatly, and neither lets 
him reſt night or day, but keeps conſtantly tickling the 
| lungs i into perpetual irritations and coughings, ſo that the 
air has hardly time to enter them; and as the quantity = 
and ſharpneſs of the defluction increaſes, the cough re- 
doubles its violence, the parts become tender, ſore, rigid 
and enflamed, and at laſt the patient inſenſibly becomes 
aſthmatic or conſumptive, according to the nature of his 
conſtitution. When the defluction falls very plentifully 
upon the lungs, and occaſions a great load, conſtrictian 
And irritation, the patient feels a great drowſineſs: and 
 "heavineſs, pain in the breaſt, difficulty of breathing, 
violent coughing, and danger of ſuffocation: the lungs 
are filled and diſtended by an interrupted circulation, and 
part of - the obſtructed matter ouzes from the glands of 
the membrane into the outer cavity, and ſo tickles them 
þ into a cough, and danger of ſuffocation. If the defluction 7 8 
tends alſo to the ſtomach, the patient loſes his appetite, 
is troubled with flatus and belching, and if it paſſes into 
- the bowels, a purging comes on. In ſhort, which ever 
N the obſtructed matter flows, it produces ſymptoms 
i | TY ſuitable 
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ſuitable to the parts affected. If the patient be of a full 
habit of body, feeds high, or drinks ſpirits or ſpirituous 
liquors, or if he has a delicate conſtitution, he is in great 
danger of falling into a conſumption. The natural diſ- 
poſition of the fluids to reſolution and volatilization is 
increaſed, and a fever, with heat, thirft, pain, and reſt- 
leflneſs, comes on. If it be a defluQtion chiefly confined 
to the noftrils aud mouth, unattended with inflammation 
or excoriation, there is little danger; ; but when the lungs 
themſelves are attacked, there is always danger; for who 
can tell whether a defluction will not produce inflamma- 
tion, ſpitting of blood, and conſumption ? Defluctions 
from a flight cold are commonly of ſhort duration, if the 
patient t takes care in time to keep moderately warm, and 
guard againſt the inconveniency of the air, otherwiſe 
- Hel Toon make work for the phyſician, and the cold, 
which with moderate care, abſtinence, warmth, and 
ſoftening diet and drink, would have come to a criſis in a 
few days, win, by neglect or improper treatment, oc- 
caſion pains, fever, inflammation, pleuriſy, peripneu- 
| mony, great proſtration of ſtrength, and debility of the 
whole ſyſtem, which years may not reſtote to its wonted 
ſtrength. A neglected cold is dangerous to all; but! more 
particularly to ſome conſtitutions, and people are too apt 
to Uifregard i it, till it has arrived at too great a Tength. 
"This is generally the caſe in all flow fevers, the patient 
feels little heat or thirſt : at firſt, he loſes his appetite gra- 
dually, and has ſo few and light ſymptoms, that 8 
never dreams of a fever; he walks about in the day, an 
thinks himſelf neither well nor r ill, ee tolerably wy 


"for a, till the gle is obo, 5 n him, : 


Te. and 
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and inſenſibly creeping on, has taken ſuch faſt hold of 
his conſtitution, as fully to convince. him of his error. 
To prevent a defluction from turning into a fever, 
after clearing the prime vie, which is the firſt thing to 
be done in every complaint, the patient muſt keep warm, 
and uſe a thin ſpare diet, chiefly of water-gruel, ſago, 


flop, turnips, ſpinnage, &c. and ſip frequently ſome 


ſoftening milk-warm drink; and next morning, about an 
hour before his uſual time of getting our of bed, let him 
drink a baſon full of tea with a ſmall ſpoonful of brandy, 
and encourage ſweating by lying ſome hours in bed. If 
be does not ſweat, he ſhould take, as ſoon as he gets up, 
a gentle doſe of phyſic,, If the pulſe is hard, full, and 
quick, a little blood may be taken from the arm, and the 
body opened by a cooling clyfter.  - 
When the conſtitution is plethoric, and there i is a _ 
gree of peripneumonic inflammation, attended with a 
fever, pain in the breaſt, and violent coughing, then 
there. is an abſolute neceſſity for immediate bleeding ; the 
neglect of this evacuation at ſuch a time leads to very 
alarming conſequences. If the cough. is obſtinate, and. 
of ſome. continuance, and. the patient complains of a 
nauſea and loathing at the ſtomach, a gentle yomit af 
| ipecacoanba: and emetic tartar may be given over night, 
and forty, or fiſty drops of paregoric elixir in ſmall white- 
wine whey going to bed, having firſt bathed the feet in 
hot water; next morning the patient ſhould take a gentle 
doſe of cooling phyſie. If the matter ſeizes the lungs, 
and occaſions an aſthmatic cough or ſhortneſs of breath, 
and if the patient ſpits up à glewy ſtuff without any ſigns. 
ot feyer, or if the fever be of the low nervous kind, the 
ſtimulus of a bliſter applied to che back, or a mercurial 
de, and gentle diaphoretic at night, as the ſymptoms 
| 5 require, 
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require; will prove ſerviceable. - When the greateſt diffi- 
culty and danger are got over, and the patient perceives 
the ſtraitneſs and conſtriction removed, abſtinence, mo- 
derate warmth, and cooling expectorants, ſuch as thoſe 
preſeribed in the former chapter, will in a ſhort time 
reſtore the patient to health; but it will be neceſſary, 
after the ſymptoms are removed, to take a doſe or two of 
phyſie to clear the alimentary canal, and to carry off any 
plethora which may be induced upon the body by re- 
laxation, and to obviate the debility by the cold bath, 
or fame Tonic medicine, as the bark, Tonic tincture, 
&c When the ſleepineſs and drowſineſs ſtill continue, 
the bliſter ſhould be kept open a while by means of a 
perpetual ointment, which, with two or three mercurial 
purges, cooling expectorants moderately warm, thin diet, 
and bathing the feet at night, will happily carry off the 
obſtructed matter, and eaſe the plethora; and if the 
patient has any tendency to perſpire, a gentle diaphoretie | 
at night will ſet all to rights. The laſſitude and debility 
remaining after the complaint is removed, require the uſe 
_ of ithe'toldibath; air and exereiſe. When che fluids are 
ſharp and ill - eonditioned, previous to the attack of the 
diſtemper, then the defluction partakes greatly oſ the na- 
ture of the fluids, and is very dangerous, becauſe it ſoorr- 
produces rheumatic pains, pleuriſies, pleuretic fevers, 
prripneumony, &c. In ſuch a habit of body the patient 
no ſooner: catches cold, than he feels a chillineſs for 4 
few days; then he is ſeized with a pain in the fide, diffi- 
culty of breathing, increaſed heat, dryneſs of the ſkin, 
and ſpaſmodĩe conſtriction of the external capillary veſſels," 
quick pulſe, reſtleſsneſs, Joſs" of appetite and thirſt. 
When the pain is great, pulſe quick, and ſpirits" ſtrong . 
e a conſiderable n of blood, r 
r RE to 
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to the age, conſtitution, and circumſtances. of the patient, 
ſhould be taken. When bleeding has been ſeaſonably 
uſed, and a ſufficient quantity taken at. firſt, then cooling, 
phyſic, clyſters, water-gruel, abſtinence, quiet, fubacid 
liquors milk- warm, ſteams of vinegar, chamomile flowers, 
honey and myrrh, infuſed in boiling. water, received fre- 
quently into the lungs, and gentle diaphoretics towards 
the end, will ſeldom fail to effect a cute. Sometimes a 
tickling cough remains after the danger is removed, 
ybich, though it is not alarming, is however very tear - 
ing and troubleſome ; but change of air, exerciſe, or 
bathing a few times in the ſea, neyer fail to remove it, if 
proper attention is paid to the en and Puglity of. 
the food during the tim. nit Jeuhaqtecg 
Too much cannot be ſaid to as pie to attend, 


8 6 flight colds. As ſoon as a perſon diſcovers that he has: 


catched cold, let him confine himſelf to his room, and 
keep moderately. warm for twa or three days, as the caſe; 
requires. He ſhould immediately take a daſe of cogling 
phyſig, which ſhould be repeated if any heat, reſtleſſneſs, 
or. thirſt comes on. The fteam already mentioned ſhould- 
be received very frequently into the lungs, and a thin acid 
emulſion of almonds, honey, ſugar-candy and vinegan 
made with boiling water, may be drunk every hour, or 
when: the cough. is troubleſome, three or four ſpoonfuls 
. at/a time. The food ſhould be moſtly. Water gruel- g If 
the cough be hard and troubleſome, the patient ſhauld 
loſe a little blood. By ſuch, a method many dangerous 
complaints may be prevented, 2::4 a number of lives 
preſerved, which daily, fall a ſacrifice to folly. and in- 
attention. If the complaint does not yield in a 1 Eren, | 
Den, ould apply for proper advice, 121 
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Having now ſhewn how colds ſhould be managed, and 
the method to remove them when they are taken in time, 
Eſhall next conſider them in their more advanced ſtate, 
when they have been neglected * wy: poſes hectic 
fevers and eee, we 5 
„ I, ; : r | pt Wks 5. 
A rie Fe EVER as attended with an unnatural heat 
and too quick a-pulſe, laſting many weeks, and perhaps 
months, with evident marks of obſtructions in the lungs. 

It was called ſo by Galen from its ſimilitude to itſelf, 
without any feveriſh paroxyſms, without increaſe, height 
ot remifſion; ſo {that the patient is not ſenſible of his 
being ſerred with a fever. The cauſes of an hectic fever 
are, neglected colds, intemperance in eating and drink- 
ing, bad air, ſharp cutting winds, a delicate ſyſtem of 
blood veſſels, violent emotions of mind, obſtruction of 
_ the menſtrual or hœmorrhoidal flux, iſſues ſuddenly ſtopt, 
ſeorbatie or ſerophulous ſores repelled, obſtructed perſpi- 
ration, irregular hours, and imperfect chylification. The 
abforbent veſſels being weakened and relaxed, are unable 
to ttanſmit the chyle, impure and ill- digeſted, to the blood. 
Mb theſe cauſes evidently act by inducing debilixy, irrita- 
- bility,-and a ſpaſmodie conſtriction of the finer and ex- 
treme veſſels, which produces an inanition in the ſmaller: 

and a plethora in the larger veſſels: To obviate theſe 
effects, an effort is made in the conſtitution, which in- 
 - creaſes the native heat of the body, efftames the blood, 


and produces a fever, © The blood, in this fizy Rate, and 


the imperfectly affimilated chyle, paffing wich difficulty, 
load the veſſels, particularly of the lungs and meſentery ;. - 
and being, by the re-action of the conſtitution, forcibly 
propelled upon the finer veſſels, form obſtructions, which, 
from ne increaſed heat of the body, ſoon become putrid, 

irritale 
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irritate the lungs, and occaſion” a cough and fever. If 
the fever be ſuffered to continue, the re- action increaſes, 
the obſtructions, cough and fever, are exaggerated, and 
ſoon followed by * and a hally Prey to a 
deep conſumption. : 

This fever is ſometimes very obſtinate in ſpite of the 
beſt regimen. The patient ſhould lay aſide all animal 
food, and live upon milk mixed with water, aſs's, mare's, 
and butter-milk, milk pottage, vegetables, brown bread, 
and fruit, in as large quantities as the ſtomach and bowels 
can bear, and drink water with lemon ; juice, crema tartar 
or ſoluble tartar, and uſe gentle, but very conſtant exer- 
ciſe, in a clear country air. If the fever run high, the 
pulſe quick and hard, a pretty large quantity of blood 
ſhould be taken away at firſt, and a gentle doſe of cool - 
ing phyſic ſhould be given as often as the ſtrength and 
conſtitution can bear it. If a purging accompanies the 
fever, fifteen grains of armenian bole, and half a grain of 
ipecacoanha, may be given in common water, and re- 
peated till the purging ceaſes. Then the deobſtruent 
medicine ſhould be given, which will ſeldom fail of ſuc- 
ceſs, if given in time. Seneka, given in the fotm already 
preſcribed, 1 is a very good medicine. "T8 DIO is 
alſo vey ſerviceable. 5 | F- 
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2A: Coneunyraon is a fatal and terrible complaint, 
which flatters and deceives the patient, who ſeldom applies 
for aſſiſtance till it is too late. A conſumption is a gene- 
ral waſting of the whole body, and ariſes from glandular 
obſtruction, and from a long- continued fluxion, falling 
faſter upon the glands of the wind- pipe and its branches, 
of the lags wy os internal parts, than can be tranſ- 
| mitted. Ace 
80 ee is the Rrufiure of he lungs, i efſential ö 
are their functions to life, and ſo liable to injury from a 
variety of cauſes, that the cure of their diſeaſes has ever 
been reckoned one of the moſt difficult things in the 
practice of phyſic. When they have been once injured, | 
now many cauſes concur to aggravate the diſorder! No 
part of the body is ſo much expoſed to the influence of 
the external air, which is changing conditions every hour. 
Our weather i is ſo variable, that we travel from ſummer 
to winter, and from ſpring to autumn, in twenty - four | 
Hours. How much therefore muſt the lungs be affected 
by the changes of the atmoſphere, which are ir "ſudden 
from one extreme to another! l 
A conſumption differs from an aſthma i in "ak — 20 | 
and agrees in many. In both complaints there is a quan- 
city of viſcid matter and wind in the ſtomach, the chyle 
js imperfectly concocted and digeſted, and in that ſtate 
| palles from the heart into the lungs, where it ſticks, and 
produces obſtructions. The aſthma is a partial conſump- . 
tion, atiſtug from the blood being too much rarifieu and 
aAnimalized, which occaſions an imperfect aſſimilation of 
: -the fluids, which: have too rapid a: motion; too great a | 
defluxion falls upon the glands of the trachæa, which are 
Vunnaturally diſtended: and obſtructed ; a large quantity of 
laxiſied wind or vapour being detached: from the blood, 


Fo Ces forms 
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| forms into a ſeparate maſs, obſtructs the transflux of the 


vital blood, and by its expanſive force burſts ſome of the 
finer veſſels of the lungs; which in the aſthma is the prin- 


eipal ſeat of the complaint, In the aſthma the patient 


has a ſtronger conſtitution, and was not ſo much weakened 
and reduced before the attack, nor is the blood ſo vola- 
tilized, and the veſſels ſo delicate and ſenſible of injury, 

| as in the conſumption. The conſtitution being ſtrong, 
and the diſeaſe not ſo violent, nature prevents: à general 
aſſault, and confines the ' diſorder moſtly; to the Jungs. 
In conſumptions the conſtitution is naturally delicate and 
weak, or brought into that ſtate by ſome preceding cauſe. 

In the aſthma the fluids are viſcid, and the heat obſcure. 


In the conſumption the blood is highly exalted, which 


occaſions a conſtant fever and hurry in the pulſe, and 
makes the eſſential difference between the aſthma and 
conſumption. There is a certain degree of moiſture ne- 
ceſſary to produce putrefaction, and the due affimilation 
andi ſecretion of the fluids ; if that be wanting, the body 
will be burnt up, dried, or reduced to powder In the 
conſumption the heat is ſo great as to hurry off the moiſ- 
ture from the body, to dry and enflame- it, and thereby 
to prevent putrefaction. In the aſthma the heat being leſs, 
tlie moiſture is greater, and the ee to 1 


s proportionably greater. 


A conſumption takes its ciſe from ag be cl 
| In ſame; people there is à particular make ani hereditary 


eonſtitutional diſpoſition: to this complaint. People of a 


delicate and lender frame, whoſe ſkin is very tranſparent, 
whoſe cheſt. is flat and narrow, and ſhoulders high, are 
-in general more ſubject to this diſeaſe, than thoſe of an- 
other make. Becauſe thé veſſels of the lungs are weak 
P 2 * fuſtain an unnatural 
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force. put upon them, but ſoon give way and break, and 
a ſpitting of hlood is the conſequence. The changes of 
the weather, and ſudden tranſitions from one extreme to 
the other, are one great cauſe of conſumptions. The 
ſtopping of ſome uſual and neceſſary evacuation, as the 
monthly or child-bed purgations, or hemorrhoids, ob- 
ſtructions in ſome of the chyliferous veſſels, will bring on 
à debility of the ſolids, and a waſting and conſumption 
of the whole body. Immoqderate bleeding in fevers, great 
and unnatural monthly purgations, difficult labour, great 
diſcharge from the hæmorrhoids, or from large wounds, &c. 
impoveriſh the blood, deſtroy the appetite, induce a de- 
bility, and bring on a hectic heat and waſting of the 
body. A gonorrhœa and whites often terminate in a 
e HAD the lungs, unleſs timeouſly prevented and 
If the flux be great and continue long, it waſtes 
2 3 Hurts the appetite ; the food is 
imperfectly digeſted, and a heQic diſpoſition i is dy degrees 


induced upon the body. A large diſcharge from ulcers 


will bring on a conſumption from inanition. Delicate 


women, that give ſuck. beyond what their ſtrength will 
allow, are liable to fall into a conſumption. For the milk 


being the nutritious juice of the body, continually ſepa- 
xated from the maſs of blood by the glands of the breaſts, | 
if from weakneſs, loſs of appetite, &c.. there is not 2 
ſupply of chyle ſent into the blood, proportioned to the 

waſte by the breaſts, there muſt be an atrophy hectic 


ö heat, and other ſpmptoms of a conſumption. Bloody 


flux, diarrhœra, diabetes, great and often repeated ſ faliva- | 


tions, 2 peculiar weakneſs of the Jungs, mal-formation 
of the breaſt and lungs, either natural or accidental, old 


ſores, fiſtulas, or iſſues injudiciouſſy healed up, fear, grief, | 


Ai, too much chinking, intemperance in eating 
| and 
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and drinking, particularly ſpirituous liquors, want of exer- 
ciſe, - night-watching and ſtudy, bad air, chalk-ftones 
bred in the lungs, ſome preceding diſorder, which had 
impaired the vital powers, and left the fluids in a poor 
| Mate, - as fevers, ſmall-pox, meaſles, aſthma, inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, pleuriſy, melancholy, gout, rheuma- 
tiſm, hectic fever, a relaxation of the glands and dudts 
of the aſpera arteria, venereal complaints, any thing that 
renders the fluids groſs, viſcid, or ſizy, immoderate ve- 
nery, violent paſſions of mind, unwholeſome food, &c. 
give riſe to conſumptions. The body being thus pre- 
diſpoſed from any of theſe cauſes, is very liable to catch 
eold, which brings on a cough, and in time every other 
Fymptom of a conſumption. Spitting of blood, from an 
aceidental cauſe, or from the heat, plethora, and rare- 
faction of the blood, will end in a conſumption. Ob- 
ſtructions of the liver will occaſion a dry huſky eough 
and leanneſs, a ſenſe of weight at the pit of the ſtomach, 
-with: a ſeeming tightneſs around all. the body, and-whitiſh 
: ſtools; This is often miſtaken for a conſumption, the? 
it is a very different complaint, and has its ſeat in the 
Aver only. 8 is a0 15 e e e 
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A conſumption for the moſt part begins with: a cough, 
proceeding from a cold; the defluction that is generated 
by it irritates the membrane that lines the trachæa, to- 
gether with a little inflammation that generally affects 
ſome of the neighbouring parts, occaſion the cough, 
Which is nothing more than a ſtr uggle of nature to open 

- the obſtruQtions, and expel the cauſe of the complaint ; 
but i in place of that, the minute and tender veſſels are 
broken by a continued coughing, which produces ſpitting 
| of blood, and afterwards large abſceſſes, and the diſeaſe 
is terminated” by a purulent hectic fever, and death cloſes 
| the ſcene. But this, like every other diſeaſe, has different 
ſtages, and purſues a regular progreſſive courſe from 
Nlighter to more violent ſymptoms, till death at laſt puts 
an end to the diſpute. The cough and flight inflammation F 
being neglected, or increaſed by miſinanagement, intem- 
perance, &c. increaſe ; the ſtrength and appetite decreafe, 
the fleep i is leſs refreſhing, a ſoreneſs, pain and tightne(s, 
are felt i in the breaſt, and in different parts of che body; 
| and as the diſeaſe inereaſes, the pulſe beats quicker and 
Kronger; cold ſhivering fits come on at times, ſometimes | 
like an intermittent, but not regular ; ; ' heats and clammy | 
ſweats ſometimes ſucceed” the ſhivecings, at other times 
the heat and ſweat precede the ſhivering, ' "The violence 
of the cough and fever, if ſuffered to continue long, 3 
increaſe the inflammation of the lungs by their continua! 
agitation, and the humours flying to the. weakened | 

15 ſerye | to. increaſe the diſorder. The chyle, pled 
weakneſs of the digeſtive powers, not ng ' properly 
 allimilated, paſlts imperfefMly, and with much Gfficulty, 
through the enflamed lungs, by which means obfiruQtions 
are formed, which more or leſs diſorder the ſecretions: and 
e, The bronchia i of the kae = 


* 3 
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in a conſumptiori; Dr. Ruſſel ſays, look like grains of 
corn full of purulent matter, pretty nearly reſembling the 
miliary glands found in a meaſſed hog. Theſe obſtruc- 
tions, ſays he, may be few at firſt, but theſe few vitiate 
others, and arrive at à ſtate of ſuppuration by degrees; 
and if the fever be not very high; the progreſs i is low 3 | 
when a cluſter of morbid and ſchirrhous glands yields to 
the growing tumor, the ſmall veſſels burſt at laſt; and 
pus is formed; If the fever be conſiderable, and the flux | 
upon the glands much greater than they are able to tranſ- 
mit to the neighbouring parts; their bulk proportionabiy 4 
increaſes, and the veſſels being irritated by the plethora, 
increaſe the fever by their re- action; the tumified glands, 
which, before the feuer was ſo great, were either ſchirrous 
or, filled with A viſcid, indolent humour, become true 
phlegmons or enflamed tumours, which increaſes the 2 
coughs as nature endeavours by that means to burſt che 
morbid glands, and thereby expel the hidden eauſe of the 
tumour, that the tumified part might be Teduced and 
reſtored to a healthy ftate. At laſt; by the flux, fever. 
and coughing, nature inſenſibly yields where ſhe is hardeſt , . 
preſſed, | and the ſmaller veſſels where the obſtiuctions 
were formed, having their continuity deſtrdyed by ine : 
diſtenfion. and. putreſceney of -their dontents, burſt; and ; 
pus: is formed, which communicates its putreſeeney to, 
the heighbouring parts, and being re-abſorbed and mixed 
with t the maſs of blood, eirculates with it, vitiates and : 
alters the qualities and texture of all the aids, Thoſe | 
glands that do not ſuppurate become hard and ſehirroug, | 
Some of the larger veſſels become iii time materially i in⸗ 
jured, perhaps ſa far as greatly to impede the blood in its 
lage, Which necęſſarily ſubjeQs, the other parts wo. 
a mas as the ſame quantity of blood muſt pas 
Q through 
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rhrough a part of tde lungs, that uſed to paſs 3 the 
Whole. This weakens the. other; unobſtructed :veſſgls, 


and the momentum of che blood being increaſed, occaſions 


_ an hæmoptöe, or, by a rupture of part of the lungs, de- 
Auges the whole, and produces fudden death. Sometirnes 


che lungs are affected with ſmall tumours, tubercles, or 


- yomicas, 'which frequently ſuppurate,; and diſcharge thein- 


ſelves by expectoration; ſome of them heal up, and leave 


n Hardneſs behind; others degenerate into fmall: ulcers, 
vvhich occaſion that dry cuugh which is attended with a 
frothy matter, ſometimes tinged with a ſmall quantity of 
blood, and very little expectoration 3 this happens more 
do leſs fevere according to the ſie of the tubercle. Some 
people have been afflicted with tubercles many years, and 
by a proper regimen, exerciſe, &c. have lived to a very 
advanced age, and gone about their ordinary buſineſs 
with only ary ſhort cough, eſpecially in the morning 
oon after awaking, hectic heats, leanneſs and ſuppura- 
tions, which ſometimes prove very troubleſome; but by 
diving carefully and temperately, the increaſe of the com- 
- -plaint may be checked, and life may be ſpun out to a con- 


ſiderable length, otherwwiſe it muſt: xull the patient in a 


hort time, becauſe all kinds of irregularity and-igtem- 
11 Perance wear out the-conſtitution;, and under ſuch cir- 
- / cumſtances will bring on fudden death. The hotter the 
„ ot i"the-bloodis:proportionablyimire atiimaliaed und 


enflamed, which fills and diftends the veſſels, and accaſtons. 
u rupture where the obſtructions are formed hence v 


nicas and: ſpitting of blobd enſue. The necuſſity uf a 

+ cool regimen and: ſtrict temperance appear here very con- 

ſpicuous. When the tubercles begin to ſuppurate, they 

| are attended with: great pain, cough, want of: ſleep;-and 
more ieee, after — Tags matter is 
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- diſcharged by expectoration, the ſymptoms are leſs ſevere. 
Tue patient ſometimes has a chillineſs, without any hectic 
heat, thirſt, remarkable fever, or ſhortneſs of breath; 
--the- pulſe is not high, but quick and ſoft, the cough 
troubleſome, though not violent, the ſpit has a diſagree- 
able ſmell and taſte, often of a blueiſh colour and jelly- 
like conſiſtence, the ſpicits and appetite entirely forſake 
: the patient, who loathes every thing but liquids. In this 

tuation, not being ſufficiently. alarmed, or rather being 
+ too lang guid to, aſk for medical aid, or to take care of him · 
elf, — continues for ſome months, until the lungs begin 
to ſhew ſigns of inflammation ; then the complaint has a 
very different effect upon the ſpirits. In the former part 
of the diſorder the patient had little hopes or thoughts of 
| life, but now he gets ſpirits and hopes, which prove as 
5 detrimental as the former languor i in preventing him from 
3 . following directions. * his confident hope of recovery is 
often beyond meaſure ſurpriſing, and i in ſome caſes is ſo 
\ greats, that eyen a few hours before death the patient is 
mot to be convinced that he is in danger. The diſtemper 
| preſerving an equal progreſs, the patient begins to perceive 
. pain in the ſide, though in ſome this ſymptom never 
2 Appears ; the ſpit. becomes ſtreaked with blood and puru- 
11 i matters and a hedic, fever and diarrhoea, with: their 
+ 'concomitant ſymptoms, coming on, cloſe. the. tragedy. 
W the laſt the patient has f ſome flight decipientia. 
21 For the moſt part, a hectic fever accompanies the com- 
— plaint from the beginning of the attack, i in whateyer 
- ſhape. it appears. | Sometimes almoſt, all the ſymptome 
- appear; at one time, and at other times only . few of 
them. The hectic fever, which is low at firſt, is per- 
5 1 1 a (mall Ken of alles at Aena times, of 
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| | evening, attended with a general languor and laftude; ; 


the patient is much fatigued with little labour, the appetite 


and ftrength gradually diminiſh; and the leanneſs or falling 
| 0 of the fleſh becomes very perceptible ; the fleep is 


| fect, the lips become dry, particularly aftcr meals. 
yy the time when the chyle enters the blood, the pulſe 


becomes quicker, the palms of the hands are hot, and 


ſometimes moiſt and clammy, and the face is often fluſhed 


_ after eating; a cough is more. or leſs ' troubleſome, but 
: moſtly dry; a flight oppreſſion is felt at the breaſt, which 
| Increaſes or decreaſes as the diſeaſe is more or leſs urgent. 
As the diſeaſe increaſes, the cold fit becomes ftronger, 
And appears like an intermittent for a few fits together; 


the fit is ſucceeded with heat and ſweat, and ſometimes 
without either. When the external membrane of the 


lungs is affected, the pain is very conſiderable; and when 


the tubercles begin to ſuppurate, the pain is alſo very 
great; but the cough, want of ſleep, and difficult breath- 


ing, are for the moſt part more troubleſome than the pain. 


Sometimes the patient perceives à ſwelling in different 


parts of the body, attended with an acute pain like the 


gout or rheumatiſm, and continues for ſeveral hours, 


which is no doubt occaſioned by an effort of natuxe to 


relieve herſelf of the plethora; but debility prevents Her 
from doing it effectually; for the lungs are relaxed and 
greatly debilitated, and their ſenfibility and rigidity pro- 
portionably increaſed. When many bard ſchirrous tu- 


mours are formed in the Jungs, or ulcers that diſpoſe the 
whole body to putrefaction, when the ſpitting of blood 


is in large quantities, mixed with puxulent fluid matter, 


which generally proceeds from an abſceſs ſuppurating, 


* which is called a vomica, then the diſeaſe is advaneed to 
is laſt * and ſoon mes i its fatat termination. The 
cough 
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cough is violent, the voice has a harſh ſound, or the © 
patjent can hardly ſpeak to be heard; frequent ſickneſs 

and' vomiting ſucceed the fits of coughing ; there is a 

copious expectoration of fœtid, ſweet, or ſtinking matter, 
the fever is high, and from an inflammatory ſtate is be- 
come of the putrid kind; the eyes ſink, colliquative 

ſweats purſue the patient, an oily film is found upon the 
utine, there is a great difficulty of breathing, and a pain 
in the breaſt and parts affected, and in the limbs; the feet 
and legs ſwell, and retain the mark of the fingers; a 
ſcrophulous humour ſometimes breaks out over all the 

body, which ſhews that the blood is much diſſolved, the 

nails bend over the ends of the fingers, and a diarrhœa 

comes on. Theſe are the ſhocking attendants of a ſpeedy 
diſſſolution, to which no check can be given, but a con- 

vuͤlſion ſoon comes on, and relieves: the patient of miſery, - 
by putting a period to his exiſtence. Sometimes the pa- 
tient has very little pain, and the ſymptoms not very 
| violent, even in the laſt ſtage, except the heat; cough, 
fever, Tweating, and loſs of appetite; the other ſymptoms 
are inſignificant. This leads people into a fatal deluſion, 
for they think they are in no danger, and don't apply for 
affiſtance *till it is too late; their danger creeps upon 
them imperceptibly, but having good ſpirits, they too 
often entertain no thoughts of death, when perhaps it is 
not thany hours diſtant.” How horrid is the condition of 
a conſumptive perſon, who, in the mĩdſt of the moſt im- 
minent Langer, ſees it not, but talks of things to be done, 
"add" Jays: down plans of life for years to come, at che 
'time when his friends, and all that ſee him, know that 
there is not a moral pomlibility of his living many days, 
r eas houts. This melancholy complaint, an its 
. uy . to warn every body to regard 
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every « cold and cough, let them appear at firſt to be never 
ſo > light, a as 2 thing « of the greateſt conſequence ; for a cold 
and cough of any ſtanding are the forerunners of great 
evils. No means ſhould be neglected in fuch caſes to 
remove the evil, prevent the deſtrudtive' tendency of the 
complaint, and to reſcue the patient from the jaws ot 
death, which is the unavoidable conſequence when the 
diſeaſe gets to to the laſt tage, and fometinies it is very raph 
in its progrefs. : 

When a diſtemper begins lowly, « our attempts to get 
rid of it ſhould be by | Tow and cautious means. Strong 
medicines, and thoſe of quick operation, only waſte the 
ſtrength , in ſuch caſes, without giving relief, In the 
beginning of this complaint the Briſtol hot-well water. 
| is undoubtedly a good medicine, and will give a check 
= : to the diſeaſe in its infancy, but the patient is often ſent 
| too Tate under a cruel and wanton deception. / | Seneka 
with diuretic falt, ſpiritus mindereri or ſoluble tartar, is 

a very uſeful medicine, and will do good. in the begin- 
ning of the complaint. Medicated air may likewiſe be 
of ſome ſervice, but they all fail when affiſtance 18 moſt. 
required. „How valuable then muſt that medicine be, 
which will remove 10 terrible a complaint in a very ad- 
vanced ſtage, when every other means has failed! The 
af Deobftruent Powder i is perhap 58 the beſt medicine in nature 
N © es in. conſumptions, and in all Fee of the lungs: it very 


ſpeedily removes the fever, thins the purulent matter, 

_ making i it come up eaſily, and wonderfully cleauſes and 

49 Heals up the parts. There arè no doubt ſome caſes out 
nolan cf the reach of every human means; in ſuch caſes only 


- bs Can thiz medicine fall. The cure muſt be begun by laying 
0 Ade all animal food, hot liquors,” -cordials,* wine, nd 
| hing that tends'to Ver the bibod. Let the moſt 

| Ckilful 
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Kilful-phyſician in the world preſcribe the beſt medicines, 
if the patient does not pay proper attention to his way ok, 
living, the phyſician's ſkill; will be exerciſed; in vain ; but | 
if the patient does. his part, a cure may be performed in 
a very dangerous and advanced: ſtate of a conſumption. 
The, ſtomach ſhould never be too much diſtended or oyer- 
loaded, nor ſhould the body receive much nouriſhment. 
ns milk ought to be mixed with water and a little honey 
and egg · ſnells, otherwiſe it will, fill the ſtomach with 
phlegm, and increaſe the cough, which it is too apt to 
collect without any affiſtance. Frequent ggentle, vomits 
are neceſſary to rid the ſtomach of the viſcid phlegm with 
which it is much loaded, and often occaſions nauſea and | 
vomiting, The bill of fare during the illneſs ſhould. be 
water-gruel, turnips, ' aſparagus, colliflowers, ſpinnage 
without pepper, ſago, ſalop, a very little white - fiſn, ar. n 
that very ſeldom; ſhell-fiſh may be uſed more liberal), . 
fruit at all times, and in large quantities, mugwort . if 
nettle- broth, boiled: barley, women's, cow's, aſs's, 92 N 
and mare's milk, artichokes, - brown bread, flur 2 A. 
rice, millet, and light pudding, and eat nothin © 
No rich ſoup, broths, vipers, beef tea, gravy * TY | F 
jellies, cheeſe, baked. meat, . pepper, muſtard, 65S 92 : 
-Falted and hung meats, chickens, eggs, butter. 2 
wine, and potatoes. The drink ſhauld be bet 
apple · drink, butter · milk freſh and well freed ( 22 
vinegar whey, Imperial, Briſtol water, me 5 
With fixed air, milk and water, plain wat. 
and the ſyrup of ſome fruit. Goats , 
able in all ſtages: of a conſumption excer 
the colliquative diarrhœea has made ite 
opening quality makes it very impror 
diarrhœa; and the uſe of it will, certai -- 
ie | | Q 4 
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out of she world. It ſhould never be drank in ſuch quan- 
tities as to ſwell or overload the ſtomach, or to prove very 


Purgative. Any purging that happens more than the 


patients ſtrength can bear, may be checked by armenian 
bole and ipecacoanha. The patient ſhould chuſe a pure, 
dry, well ventilated air, and high ſandy : ſoil, at a diſtance 
from water, particularly ſtanding water; he ſhould follow: 
the plough and ſmell at the freſh turned up earth, live much 
in the fields and gardens, and near: freſh earth; ſhould. 
talce ſhort voyages by ſea, ride or walk near the ſea, avoid: 
ſinging, or any exertion of the voice or playing upon the 
Rute, and wear flannel next the ſkin, and flannel ſocks 5; 
he: ſhould riſe early and go ſoon to bed, and keep as near 
as poſſible to regular hours: the ſun ſhould be, up two 


Hours before the patient goes abroad; and-be ſhould always 


return an hour before the ſun goes down; and in damn 


wet weather not go abroad at all, but uſe exerciſe in the 


houſa, and guard againſt the bad effects of the damps by 
a little fire at all ſeaſons of the. year, the middle of. ſum, 
mer not excepted, if the weather be rainy or moiſt; no 


dagciug or violent exerciſe; no ſudden beats or colds 3 


the exereiſe ſhould be very gentle, but. regular and con- 
ſtant, and never / in the heat of the day when the weather 
is very hot. The patient ſhould be in a large airy room, 
uſe few bed - eloaths, and lie with his head high; the: flobr 

may be ſprinkled frequently with vinegar, &c. his cloaths 
Wende be very looſe and eaſy, without prefling or tightning 


TIS. the body, eſpecially the hreaſt; he ſhould avoid all paſſjon;;' 
* elpecially anger, venery, and vexation, and keep the. 

mind eæaſy and compoſed 3. ſudden; joy or grief do hurt, 
and ſtudy, writing, or any exerciſe that requires the body's. 


being bent forward, are very prejudicial. The patient 
1 5 avoid cloſe. donna or where * reſort, 
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and ſhould never fleep with an old or conſumptiye perſon, 
for the breath of a conſumptive perſon is infectious, and 
that of an old perſon is unwholeſome. Gums, balſams, 
oil and oily mixtures, and all glutinous, viſcid, or cordial : 
medicines, are prejucicial, as they clog the ſtomach, 
already overloaded with phlegm, enſſame the blood, 
and thereby increaſe the fever. But oily medicines be⸗ 
come rancid; even freſh butter is not wholeſome for a 
time, but when it has ſuffered the action of che fire, or 
has been long preſerved i in ſalt, it is very improper. Opium 
5 increaſes the fever, and renders the body coſtive. Matris- 
mony to the fair ſex often proves a complete cure, but 
without care they are liable to a ſecond attack in two or | 
three years after. The complaint creeps on in the ſecond 
attack very imperceptibly, and 1s ſeldom attended to ti > 
it is too late to afford relief. The ſymptoms are often 
miſtaken for weakneſs from breeding and bearing child 
ren. Pregnant women ſeldom die till they are brought to 
bed, but many da not ſurvive the delivery many days, 
and ſometimes not many hours. Women are often re- 
oular i in their menſtruation i in this complaint, till towards 
the laſt ſtages of it; and ſome that were obſtructed i in the 
| i Wig have a return of vn evacuation ww the 
Cloſe... 18 £ al 
If . mh he ad, ball, a ani hs "A very 
| troubleſome, and the heat and inflammation great, ſome 
blood muſt be taken away, and occaſionally repeated 5 
the: quantity ſhould be ſuited to the urgency of the mp? 
toms, and the age and conſtitution of the patient; it is 
betier to take a ſmall quantity at a time, and to repeat it 
often, than to take much at one time. In bleeding great | 
care and attention muſt be taken not to reduce the vital 
powers too low, for when the animal powers are too much 
bus | | reduced, 


A 


; 
f 
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reduced, it will prove an extremely difficult matter to 
recover the patient: when that, by any imprudence or 
miſmanagement, happens to be the caſe, there are little 
Hopes of any thing being of uſe. Great debility and 
proſtration of ſtrength diſpoſe to a vicious ſenſibility and 


| rigid inflation; therefore in the cure of diſeaſes, eſpecially 


in conſumptions, which ariſe from debility and increaſed 
zreitability,' there is nothing of greater conſequence, or 


requires greater attention, than to regulate the neeeſfary 


evacuations ſo as not to reduce the vital powers too low. 
The inteſtines ſhould be cleanſed of the colluvies by ſome 
cooling laxative; and a clyſter of the ſame conſtantly 
injected when the body diſcovers the leaſt tendency to 
coſtiveneſs. A little pectoral decoction may be taken 
veeaſionally/ when the cough is troubleſome. Great 
benefit ariſes from wearing flannel next the ſæin: for the 
night · ſweats ariſe from the perſpiration being very greatly 


ſttopt in the day, and nature making a puſh to relieve 


herſelf, and to obviate the cutaneous conſtriction, in 


conſequencè of this re- action, the niſus of the circulating 
| Haids is directed to the ſurface, and a full derivation is 


made tchither, the conſtriction of the cutanebus veſſels 
is overcome, perſpiration is rendered free, the paroxyſm 
terminates in a- profuſe ſweat, the internal viſcera are 
retieved; and che plethora diſcharged by the ſkin; What- 
eyef cor operates with nature to obviate' the debility and 


ſpaſmodic conſtrictioſi of the cutaneous veſſels, to relieve 
diſtribution of the fluids over the body, and to give 8 


4 progreſſive courſe” to the furface of che body; and at 
the ſame time to prevent the recurtence of the ſame 
effects from cauſes thus removed, will prevent the ne- 


ceſſity for the ſtruggle, The evening paroxyſm and 
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violent coughing in the conſumption ariſe from the 
change which happens in the atmoſphere, which exagge- 
rates the ſymptoms in every complaint. The conſump- 
tive paroxyſm generally comes on when the patient is 
undreſſing to go to bed. This happens from expoſing 
the body to the cold air, which increaſes the conitriction 
upon the ſkin, and exaggerates every ſymptom of the 
diſeaſe; therefore the patient ſhould always be undreſſed 
in bed. A judicious exhibition of the bark with ſulphur 
is an exceeding good medicine; it promotes the regular 
cutaneous diſcharge, renews the decayed appetite, - arid 
gives ſtrength to the relaxed ſolids z and in the advanced 
ſtages promotes a laudable ſuppuration, and checks thoſe 
hectic heats which ſo greatly waſte the patient. The 
ſulphur may be given at night, and the bark, with elixir 
of vitriol, ſpiritus mindereri, vinegar, ſaline draught, or ſal 
polychreſt in the day. At firſt this method ſeems toaggravate 
the ſymptoms, but in a few days the complaint takes a 
favourable turn, and the ſymptoms become much milder. 
If the diſeaſe be taken in time, little elſe will be required 
but à ſtrict perſeverance till the health is perfectly re- 
eſtabliſhed, and not to return to the ſame .courſe which 
brought on the diſeaſe. When this method: proves in- 
effectual, and the diſeaſe does not yield, there is reaſon 
to fear that obſtructions are formed, or forming in the 
jungs or bronchia; then very particular care muſt be 
taken to prevent coſtiveneſs and obſtructions in the lower 
viſcera; to remove the plethora, and to check the in- 
flammation by gentle cooling phyſie and the uſe of the 
Dcobſtruent powder. Here the complaint admits, of 

no ron but calls. for the timeous aid of the . 
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6 HER ot 15 
5 1 A FEVERS and INFECTION. 


Of. all the various diſeaſes that afflict mis 


ſew are more fatal, none more frequent than 
feyers., More die of putrid and inflammatory fevers, or 
a mixture of both, than of all. other diſeaſes beſi des. 
They ſcize young and old, man and woman, ſtrong and 
eak 3 and many more cauſes unite to expoſe the patient 
i 
to imminent danger, than in any other diſeaſe. Some- 
times. their attacks are grievous and ſudden, and bring 
diffolution | before the patient is well aware of the danger; 
at other times they creep on flowly and imperceptibly 
like, a thief i in the night. Here nature calls loudly for 
alhiſtance, when, (with the greateſt regret muſt we con- 
fels' it) Healt relief can be given. In fevers the ſymptoms 


are yery various and uncertain, and ſeldom remain long. 


* * 


in one ſtate; and without experience, and much natural 


22 


city, 3 a "phyfician i is never more at a lofs to know the 
true indications of cure than 3 in fevers; yet there are 2 
nur umber of circumſtances which, to an experienced and 
All Phy fielan, WhO bas A natural or acquired habit of 
judging, like the mind quickly with an idea of what is 
5! to be done; but that knowledge can never be 
acquired by ſuperficial obſervers,” or by thoſe who have 
not a great fagacity and natural turn to phyſical reſearches}; 
nor is it poſſible to enumerate every circumſtance which, 
Suides | "the phyſician in forming his judgment. Bdt it 
muſt be conteffed, phyſicians have been bithefto too ind 


| attentive to "inveſtigate "the cauſes of fevers, ötherwife 


ſome method muſt have been Nr out ef ore this tine 
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to ; attack them more ſucceſsfully, and to prevent the 
| havock and deſtruction they bring upon © mankind. 
Putrid fevers carry terror in their very name; they turn 
air, the ſupport of animation, into a deadly and baneful 
element; 3 they are the terrible enemy of mankind, that 
goes through the land collected in its ſtrength, and armed 
with vengeance, ſends its arrows abroad by day, and 
walks ſtained with laughter by night; it ſcatters de- 
ſtruction and deſolation wherever it direQs its dreadful 
march. Putrid fevers poiſon the blood, and kill us by 
our breath; they fill all places with laughter, and triumph 
in deſtruQtion : before them health ſparkles in the eye, 
and luxuriant plenty, beautiful gardens, fragrant fields, 
crowded inhabitants, and populous cities; behind them, 
ghaſtly deſolation, howling deſarts, dreary waſtes, and 
ſilent emptineſs. Of all the calamities to which mankind 
are ſubject, putrid diſeaſes are the moſt affecting, dreadful 
and alarming ; 3 while other diſcaſes ſingle out individuals, 
they, make a general carnage, and advancing with reſtleſs 
fury from houſe to houſe, and from city to city, at one 
blow lay deſolate the country, depopulate cities and king- 
doms, and, like a ſwelling inundation, ſweep away the 
inhabitants of the land: they indiſcriminately. -mow down 
Whole armies, and lay the victors and vanquiſhed in the 
duſt; they are fed and ſtrengthened by the famine which 
they wake, gather ſtrength in their progreſs, deſpiſe the 
fences, leap over the lines raiſed to reſtrain es, 5 
make, the dead « deſtroy. the living. "ys Is 
3 A* putrid diſeaſes are of ſo dreadful and deſtiuAive A 
nature, particulatly i in " Jails, , armies and navies, it rouſes 
the. attention, and produces a general deſire to inveſtigate 
_ their nature, and to endeavour to find out ſome means to : 
. .—-6 them, The importance of the fubjeR requires 
the 
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the, molt ſerious attention. In this light the IO 


viewed jt, when they benevolently endeavoured to find out 
a method to give ſome check to this dreadful calamity, in 
places where it is moſt deſtructive; and a late,worthy 
member (to his honour, be it mentioned). viſited. the Jails 
in Great- Britain and Ireland, and made his reports to the 
Houſe of Commons. I then hoped ſome plan would have | 
been propoſed ta fave the liyes of ſo many of his majeſty $ 


1 ſubjects as daily, die in jails, and camps of putrid. fevers 


and ffuxes; but as 0 preſeryative. ] has been propoſed, | AS 

far as I: Know, I undertake, that if, the method which I 
mould direct were followed, putrid fevers and fluxes 
would be as rare in camps or Jails. as they: now are in 
N houſes. 

1 have not the vanity to thigk myſelf equal, a in 
mungen ox knowledge, to the learned gentlemen who 
delivered their opinion Jaſt year in the Houſe of ' Commons, 

upon this: ſubject yet what eſcapes the moſt penetrating 
: geniuſes, may be ſtumbled upon by a very ordinary caps- 


geity. It is perhaps by the direction of Providence that all 


"uſeful diſcoveries, and jmproyements in ſcience are made. 
How often do we ſee hat ſome. people call accident 
bring to light diſcoveries of the greateſt importance! and, 


Sto mortify human vanity, the moſt. . beneficial inventions 


hav oftener fallen to the lot of the ignorant and illiterate | 
than to the learned and ſcientifie. Whoever takes a view 
lol the vaſt extent of things, and at the ſame time. conſiders 
dow limited and confined the faculties of, man are; and 


bow ſhort his life is, will eaſily 3 howyſmall a ſhare 


of knowledge the wiſeſt can attain, and therefore will not 
entertain too high notions of the extent of his own know- 
edge. I have often reflected that man, after all his labqur 
mm this . muſt diſcover the eee limited 
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nompaſs of the human mind in all its ultimate reſearches, 
and expect to find many difficulties, and have the mor- 
tification to be ignorant of many things; for the. wiſeſt 
man only arrives at knowledge enough to diſcoyer that he 
knows little: yet as Gop hath created the world, and. all 
things therein, for the benefit of mankind, men of a 
curious and inquiſitive turn of mind will be daily making 
new diſcoveries of the nature and properties of things, 
as long as they confine themſelves to matter of fact and 
experiment; but there are many great and wonderful 
fecrets in nature which we ſhall never fully underſtand. : 
Ass fevers ariſe from a variety of cauſes, many of which 
are unavoidable, I concluded that Providence had cer- 
tainly appointed ſome remedy in nature for thoſe diſeaſes, 
which neither temperance, - exerciſe, nor peace of mind, 
dean prevent. "Theſe conſiderations encouraged me te 
endeavour to find- out ſome effectual remedy in feyers, 
particularly of the putrid and malignant kind, which at 
laſt L fortunatelyi diſcovered, It will. no doubt grove. of 
-infinite- ſervice, by affording relief, and leſſening the | 
ſufferings of mankind ariſing. from the calamitous effects 
of fevers; and infection. It will never fail in all, caſes 
where the vital powers are not completely overſet, and 
where they retain ſufficient vigour to eo operate with it, 
and carry it through the body, to give ſpeedyzelief, or to 
fuſpend the force and progreſs of the diſeaſt, E thak; nature 
may have time to relieve herſelf, While the judicigus 
phyſician” watches her motions, and is zeady at hand- to 
"ſupport and aſſiſt her as ſhe directs. It is: alſo a preſexxa- 
ve againſt infection; and a perſon that takes it internally, 
und uſes it externally as ſhalt be here dixected, may with 
fafety go into 21aib where a malignant fever rages, or on 
a * . 1 
MG I): | In 
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In the firſt chapter of this book, ſpeaking of the oft 
" mary material agents in nature, I there mentioned the 
leading principles which directed me to the difcovery. 
The reaſoning may be erroneous, but the practice will 


de found to anſwer. All putrid and infectious matter 


looſens the texture of the body, removes the particles at 
a greater diftance, lets looſe the fire, and expoſes the 
body to its action, by which means the ſolids become 


tender, ſoft, and unable to receive the energetic influence 


and action of the nerves, the blood turns to a diſſolved 
ſtinking puddle, and in a manner ſtagnates in the veſſels, 
' becauſe it is rendered incapable of receiving the agency of 
the animal ſpirits. They too being ſecreted from the 


' -blood, are not duly ſupplied and nouriſhed, and the 
principle of animation becomes languid and feeble from 


inanition. Whatever aſſiſts and ſupports the animal 
ſpirits and the vital principle of the blood to throw off 
the moſt putrid parts, to depurate the juices, to cheek 
the progreſs of the ſceptic ferment, will prove of eminent 
ſetvict in forwarding the two principal intentions to be 
purſued- Whatever invigorates and enlivens the ſpirits 
andthe active principle of life, that they may be enabled 
not only to perform their vital office in fubduing and 


erxxpelling the putrid matter, but at the ſame time o 


denden and extinguiſn the raging fire, and reſtore the 
ſtructure, eoherence and connection of the ſolids aml 
'Auids, muſt in all poſſible caſes effect a cure in malignant 
and inſectious diſeaſes. — medicine ſeems toi act in 


fttmat wayz and is inſinitely - preferable to bark and red 


wine, the two beſt medicines; in: ſueh cafes; knomnm in 
1 Ido mae 1 * 
promiſe ** and fommimes the beſt method a 
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moſt effectual medicines that can be uſed; prove inef- 
fectual, and notwithſtanding all that can be done to 
relieve the patient, the diſeaſe becomes fatal: all J under 
take is, that it ſhall ſeldom fail to remove the complaint, 
and aſſiſted by proper regulations, ſome of which ſhall be 
here mentioned, prove a very effeQual means of protect- 
ing particular perſons, as well as guarding the commu- 
nity in general from contagion; and when it does 
happen, ſhall be far ſrom being virulent, and rarely pro- 
duce, except in an inftance now and then, 2 fixed ſever. 
it prevents infection by forming a medicated atmoſphere” 
of a certain dimenſion, from whence it propels the putrid 
particles, and does not ſuffer the ingreſs of any freſh 
ſupply, *till It bas loſt its frrength and virtue, and by 
| firengthening the internal viſcera, prevents the action of 
the ſceptie.r matter upon the ſtomach. It removes;the infec» 
tion in the body, not by any inherent- ſpecific quality, op- 
te to the nature of putrefaction, as an alkaline ſalt de- 
ese acid, but. by acting upon the body as 1 have-juſt 
no- mentioned. 1t is particularly uſeful to people; nnen 
| they frſt go into hot countries, to prevent any infectian 
from the climate, and will at all times prove ſingularly he: 
neficial'i in ſuch countries, and j in an unhealthy ſtate of the 
air at home. It is ſo friendly in its nature to the body, at | 
by the outward application, of it, it. heals, i in two or three: 
dreflings, freſh; cuts, lacerations, gun; ſhot wounds, on 
fores of "apy kind, even ſtubborn cancers. 
nyſteians, in treating of fevers, have divided and abe 
disided them in ſuch a manner as to perplex and confound 
We reader, . Wen 3 r 
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tlie whole of this, performance; take nature for my guides 
e Hop/where 1 find f een ge no ee eg 
grounds. : 
„ Fevers/. a r putrid or InBnntiboby;" ha ae 
from whatever diſorders the animal geconomy, inhpeties 
che free circulation of the blood, and deſtroys the har- 
moniouis and reciprocal action of the ſolids and fluids. 
Even the diviſion of fevers into putrid and inflammatory, 
when we conſider the nature of them, will be found un- 
neceſſary; for che inflammatory, bilious, putrid, camp, 
Jails hoſpital, malignant. and petechial fevers, receive 
their diverfity 1 from the conſtitution or ſtate of the body, 
and tlie degree of offending matter. Moſt fevers, are 
more or lels inſectious; even in inflammatory complaints 
Shes is ſome degree of infection, which in groſs habits 
| of bogy is very perceptible. The plague is the Higheſt 
ezres 'of putrefaQtion; und is à terrible diſeaſe indeed 
chen it has arrived, at its utmoſt degree of virulenee, 
hich {bleſſed be Go») can ſeldom, if ever, be the caſe 
in this kingdom, except it be brought to us from forme = 
ther cbuntry, though we ſometimes moet with malignaiſt | 
fevers little inferior In their degrees of yitulence to the 
tiddeſtſperies of the plague. When infe&ion has arrived 
at that degree of. virulence which we {te in che plague, 
It iſtancly extinguiſhes the vital fpirits. thiit; regulate and 
ſopport the ànimal cxconvmy, and the blood i is converted 
into 9 putrid puddle ; then che enemy is olten too powers 
1 WE reliſted, devaſtation and ruin. attend its Keps, 
"and, the vir, the prigciple ot life, in camtcired into 
| principle d of Heath j it thin paſſes'triumphanily frow houſe 
to houſe, and from ſtteet vo ſtreet,, tilt it depopulates 
[while ed lays. cout y deſolate: and as infection, 
1 -fource of ws: = is not Tonines to Keets, 


armies, 
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armies;/ and jails, but people in all places, and under 
every; circumſtance, are liable to it, it muſt; be of the 
utmoſt conſequence to mankind to point out a method of 
defence, that will fortify the 3 and render it 
little ſubject to ſo dreadful a calam it.. 
That fevers do not differ in their nattire and eſſence, but 
in their degree; and the number of cauſes uniting in form- 
ing them, is evident from malignant fevers, which have all 
the ſymptoms common to the plague, only in a ſmaller de- 
Bree: they are certainly of the fame ſpecies ; and whoever | 
is acquainted with" the nature of putrid fevers, is qualified 
to treat them in all their different degtees of contagion. 
The particular properties chat diſfinguiſh the plague from 
other malignant fevers, of which it is the ptincipal, are its 
faperior, more active and powerful contagion, and more 
deſtructtve influence; and the malignity, degtee of ſeverity, 
and danger of the ſubſequent fickneſs or fever, depend oh 
me quality and ſpecifle nature of the ſource from whenee'it 
36 detived : for in ſome caſes, as in the plague, the ſource 
Sf :conitapion is mote concentrated and poiforcus z bln the 
number of infected is not always in proportion to the 


virulent energy or ſtrength of the ſource, becauſe Srenter | 


»unibers: have been known tö be infected from a": ver 
mild contagion, than where the infection dat bech of a 
very wielent hate; ſo that the nümber 6f infected de- 
pends upon ce diſpofttion Ati Rabit f body of the 
pepe Npöfed to the infection; but the danger of mor- 
y- will always be propertionat tao the ftrength of the 
peiſen. The Mmalignattt and infectious Kleales, to which 
-celindabitites' bf this country tte liable, except in Jak, 
sinn aud hofpitals; Chete the infection is indeed very 
virions, Angle out individuals; and partially” tnjate” the 
„ert prineiplecbf life and eementatibe virtue bontäined in 
ois a R 2 the 
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the air; * the great contagion that accompanies the 


plague, proceeds from a much higher degree of ſolution 


of the blood and humoufs than that in other fevers; and 


this grows gradually higher and higher till the whole maſs 


is corrupted, and then the ſtructure of the blood is by the 
| rn ferment ſo far diſſalved, that there is ng; co- 


erence or continuity of parts, the contagion becomes 


ſtrong and ultimately virulated, and being very active and 


volatile, it flies through t the air, and ſometimes maintains 
its fatal influence i in deſpite of all oppoſition. I cannot 
take upon me to ſay what effect the method here recom- 


mended would have when the infection is ultimately 


vitulated, as 1 have never had an opportunity to make 


any experiments in ſuch caſes ; but i in the infection Come 


monly met with in this country, I undertake, that it that 
ſeldom. fail to be ſucceſsful in, effectually preventing the 
lodgement or formation. of infection, in purify ing all tainted 
places, materials and ſubſtances, and in.curing, thoſe, that. 
are infected, if the vital powers are not ſo impaired, and 


the whole: animal &conomy, , ſo completely overſet, that 


no reaſonable man FP * benefit from. any bas 
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| leſs contagion. in the noxious matter, and Jes putridicy 


in the babit. "The putrid effluvia ail in campsy, 
deff, Jails, or wherever men are ed, together . 
in a1 confined, and unyentilated places, kar produce 
utrid fevers of a very * nature in ne 
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people confined to thoſe places, where the conſtitutional 
tendency to putreſcency is very great previous to the 3 in- 
fection; but if the ſame effluvia be mixed with a large 
quantity of freſh pure air, and then ſeize a perſon of a 
debilitated nervous habit, whoſe juices had no unnatural 
tendency to putreſcency, a continued nervous fever will 
be the conſequence. T he ſymptoms of both fevers are 
the ſame, and differ in their degrees of vehemence. 
The remote cauſes of each are evidently ſedative in their 
effects on the human body. They begin with languor, 
laſſitude, chillineſs, a weaker and more frequent pulſe 
than natural, which ſymptoms are followed. by cutaneous 
ſpaſms and an obſtruction of perſpiration. The re- action 
of the internal viſcera is ſoon after produced. If the 
patient be of a pretty ſtrong and irritable habit, the, 
re- action will probably be ſtrong, denoted by a full quick, 
pulſe and a great increaſe of heat. In this caſe: the 
diſorder proves a ſynochus, beginning with an inflamma- 
tory, but ending in a nervous fever. If the patient be of 
a lar, delicate conflitution, the re· action i is leſs con- 
ſickerable, the contractions of the heart frequent and 
feeble, the heat moderate, and the fever properly deno- 
minated a nervous one. Theſe, however, are dangerous 
diſtempers, and ſometimes as fatal as the P «gue : 55 
for i in moiſt and warm countries, the contagion becomes 
in A ſhort time highly ſceptic, and acting as an affimilat- 
ing ferment, produces a very prone 1 of putrefaBtion 
in the animal Huids. 

Abain, infectious diſeaſes do not rndiferiminately affect. 
all nat come within their reach; 3 individuals eſcape at 
riches 2 a very ative contagion, though greatly. expoſed. to 
ite" While: the fame perſon. at another time will catch the 
tali, When it is of a much milder nature. Of choſe Who 
ONES 13 are 
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are obliged to attend at the Old- Bailey ſome eſcape 
without the fever by a looſeneſs coming on, others catch. 
the fever, while others eſcape Entirely free; And the fame 
perſon, at different times, and in different habits of body, 
is more or leſs, or not at all liable to the infection. In 
general, people that are much relaxed; low ſpirited, 
much oppreſſed with grief, or exhauſted with watching 
'or fatigue, are moſt liable to infection; which evidently 
ſhews that fevers do not ſo much receive their diverſity 
from the ſpecific nature and quality of the infection, 
4 from the habit of body previous to it. There- 
fore every medicine that invigorates the conſtitution, 
ſtrengthens tlic ſtomach and internal viſcera, comforts and 
corroborates the whole nervous ſyſtem, fupports the ani- 
mal powers, and enables them to perform the different 
ſecretions and excretions, muſt be à powerful preſerva- 
: tive againſt infeQion and bad air, every where; and at all 
times and ſeaſons of the year when the weather is un- 
Healthy; but I ani well ſatisfied: 'no medicine yet pub- 
lickly known will anſwer thoſe intentions ſo well as tlie 
Tonic tincture: but as it is improper in fome ſtates of u 
fever without 2 previous preparation, I ſhall*now' more 
minutely conſider the nature and treatment of them 
The cauſes of feyers are external and internal. The 
external cauſes are the different ſtates and conditions of 
From air. The internal kauſes are 4 plethorz, relaxation, 
"obftraQions; or an overheated blood. Air is the me- 
chanical agent and principle of life and animation, as 
| abſolute dominion over the animal and vegetable world, 
and fuſtains all nature. It is the cement that unites and 
keeps together the parts vf all bodies; is the tauft of the | 
circulation of the blood, regulates and fuſtains uly the 
ai künelene. By hoy ne fire and Sir, 40 I 
FL ? already 
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already mentioned, a perpetual circulating ;motion . is 
| kept up, und by the equilibrium between the fire and air 
nature is ſupported. The expanding or dividing power 
of the fire is counteracted by the compreflion of the air. 
The ſalidity and fluidity of matter ariſes from the different 
degrees of compreſſion of the air. As the action of the 
air is diminiſhed, ſo the expanſive force of the fire j; is 
preportionably increaſed. The greater the heat. of any 
body is, the more it tends to putrefaction or diſſolution. 
therefore the more you heat the animal body, the greater 
tendency it acquires to putrefaction. The conſiſtency, 
tenſion and firmneſs of a human fibre, ariſe from the 
compactneſs of its parts by the compreſſion of the, air, 
diminiſh the action of the air, which of conſequence in- 
creaſes the heat, and the fibres become weaker and more 
relaxed from the particles of which they are compaſed 
being forced too far out of their ſphere of contact: there- 
fore all unnatural heat, from whatever cauſe, weakens 
and relaxes the ſolids; tho' a certain degree of heat i is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. The digeſtion and concoction of the 
food, and circulation of the blood, are performed by the 
action and expanſion of the fire contained in them, 
which gives them a een to een erat, Al 
Parr eſqgncy- . bx ; 
12 Ml. things in nature. have, a W to Sie 
ampoſed upon them by the Author of nature. All animal 

Intl vegetable ſubſtances purſue a regular courſe towards 
pytrefation,z. that courſe is accelerated or retarded by 
Mrious means; we have therefore more reaſon to wonder 1 
that they do nat always run into a putrid ſtate, than 4 that 
they. ſhould ſometimes do ſo. The human ſpecies poſleſies 
- 2; degree. of heat and. moiſture, interwayen with the CON 
 itutivny highly favourable, to putrefaRtions, but by the 
4b | R 4 wiſe 
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- wiſe order ind direQtion of the Almighty Providence in the 


conſtruction and diſpofal of the animal economy, theſe 
two powerful cauſes and natural tendency to putrefaction 
are perpetually regulated hand reſtrained from advancing 
too far, to deſtroy the animal ee or 0 W 
any evil in their natural way. | 
We have already proved, that the ee ee 
of our food, from the time it is received into the ſtomach, 
to putrefaction, is one great cauſe of its being converted 
into blood, and of the circulation of that blood for 
the. nutrition and ſupport of the animal economy; and 


Providence has ſo ordered the mechaniſm of our bo- 


dies, that as ſoon as our food becomes ſo far putrid as to 
be unfit for animation, it is by the laws of the animal 
economy expelled the body. Such is the ſtate and con- 
dition of every living animal, as to be threatened with 


corruption and putrefaction from the mechaniſm of its 


owr frame, and the neceſſary laws of circulation by 
which» it ſubſiſts. Hence the neceſſiiy of throwing out 
of the body, by different outlets, thoſe acrimonious and 
putreſcent-juices, rendered thus unfit: for the animal uſes: 
and functions; and a daily ſupply of food or freſh nou- 


riſhment is required to recruit this conſtant waſte both of 
the ſolids and fluids. Thus the bodies of all animals are, 


in: couſtant ſtate of change and renovation; by which 
they ure preſerved . from death and putrefaction. Theſe 
excrementitious- humours naturally deſtined for this eva 

cuation, when retained long in the body; are capable of 
acquiring the moſt poiſonous and noxious qualities, and 


become qhighly putreſcent, corroſwe and acrid, and in 


that iſtate give tiſe to various diſeaſes, according to the 


habit: and conſtitution of the perſon, the ſtate. of the ſolidẽ 


* and nn and determination of other 
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pauies. One. perſon. may be attacked with a dyſentery of 
cholera, another with a putrid remittent or intermittent 
fever, and a third may be ſeized with a, malignant fever 
from the infection or putrid effluvia ariſing from the ex- 
erement and perſpiration of the other two: for one prin» 
cipal cauſe of the putrid, malignant hoſpital and jail fever, 
as we ſhall afterwards more fully explain, is a number of, 
perſons being crouded together in foul confined places, 
eſpecially in hot weather; it ariſes when dyſenteries, mor- 
tifications, and other putrid diſeaſes, preyail; and any 
perſon taken ill of a putrid diſorder, ſuch. as the ſmall= 
pox, dyſentery, &c. if confined in a ſmall and cloſe 
apartment, will naturally fall into this fever. Preceding 
 diſtempers, ſalivation, or any other relaxing cauſe, diſ- 
poſe to it. It is infectious chiefly to thoſe who are con- 
ſtantly in the bad air, ſuch as the ſick in hoſpitals: and 
their nurſes, and priſoners, in jail ; all others eſcape. it, 
or the ſymptoms come on ſo. ſlowly as to leave time for 
prevention. This ſtill farther proves that fevers receive; 
their variations from the: conſtitution, and the greater 
and leſſer number of cauſes that unite to form the diſorder. 
When the hoſpitals are filled with dyſenteries, ſome of 
the nurſes are infected with the flux only, and others 
with a malignant fever. The cholera, bilious fever, and 
dyſentery, appear in the ſame ſeaſon with the malignant 
feuer; the laſt particularly ſeems to be a conſtant 
attendant on it. The bilious remittents and intermittent 
of low and wet countries, when at the worſt, have 
all the ſymptoms of. a malignant or peſtilential feyer, with 
allithe virulence of the ſymptoms, and is literally a putrid 
fever. © Putrid fevers rage moſt in flat marſhy countries, 
where the water in common uſe. is corrupted. The 
en or bilious fever, by foul, confined rooms, or- 
20163 : where 
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where the e; canal was not thoroughly eleared, 
and the excretions, particularly by ſtool, not duly at- 
tended to, or entirely neglected, degenerate into, or 
rather ſoon diſcover the en ee af; 2 1g ee 
fever. : 
Not only due and ie evacuations 1 e is 
rendered uſeleſs, and likewiſe extremely poiſonous to the 


body, are requiſite towards the health and life -of -the 


animal, but a freſh and daily ſupply of ſoft and mild 
liquor, ſuch as the chyle formed from the food in the 
ſtomach, is farther neceſſary to correct and prevent the 


conſtant and natural putreſcent tendeney of the humours 


ariſing from the neceſſary action of animation. People 
that die by hunger, do not periſh from inanition, but 
from putreſcency, becauſe the putreſcent tendency of the 
fluids does not receive a check from the addition of freſh 
ſupplies of food, To preſerve the body in health then, 
there muſt be a conſtant acceſſion of freſh chyle to ſupply 
the place of what is diſcharged by perſpiration, & c. and 
this chyle muſt preſerve an unwearied motion, till it 

arrive at the ſame outlets. which diſcharged the preceding 
portion. Therefore by motion our bodies are:nouriſhed} 


fe ſuſtained, and puttefaction prevented. Motion then 


is the moſt powerful antiſceptic to the human body. R 
living body can only become putrid by a defoct ur exe 


of the vital motions, and whatever: cauſes: this defect ot 
exceſs will bring on a putrid ſtate of the humours; which 


will ſpontaneouſly run into that ſtate whenever the cauſes 


that perpetually binder this diſpoſition are taken away: or 


ſufpended- And if we examine the other parts: of the 
creation, we fhall find motion equally powerful through 
all the works of nature. Every thing, animate and in- 


anime, is in perpetual motion. In the bowels, nt; 


upon 
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upon the ſurface of the earth, there is a perpetual motion. 
The fea has its perpetual fluxes and refluxes. The rivers 
are continually running towards the fea, and are kept 
freſh by that motion. The planetary bodies move in the 
heavens. The air is in perpetual motion; and thoſe 
putrid particles; which are conſtantly floating in it, 
and would, if it was in à ſtate of reſt, accumulate, and 
form a very poiſonous atmoſphere, are giſperſed, and 
prevented from doing injury to the humàn body by the 
motion of the air; and as it has more or leſs of that mo- 
tion, it is found to be more or leſs healthy; All vegetable 
matters, while they are alive, have motion; by it their 
Juices circulate, their vegetative life is preſerved,” and 
- their bulk enlarged. ' The motion of animals we have 
already taken notice of. Motion is an univerſal and 
inxvariable law of nature, by which the Whole ee 
| ares is preſerved and kept alive. 47 
Neither the whole, nor any part of a living en 
ever becomes conſtitutionally putrid, while a regular 
motion is preſerved,” unleſs previouſly difpoſed thereto. by 
the-exiſtence of fome cauſe. A dead animal again runs 
ſpotitaneouſly into putrefaction, unleſs prevented by ſome 
_ evidentcauſe, But living and dead animalz are exactly of 
the ſame materials and conſtruction. That a living animal 
does not putrify as readily as a dead one, muſt therefore 
be owing to ſomething which it enjoys while alive, and 
is deprived of when dead. Let us therefore fee wherein 
this difference conſiſts. The firſt and moſt obvious dif- 
ference is motion. Now as motion, proportioned to the 
laws of the animal economy; is unfavourable to putre- 
faction a ſtate of relative reſt is in the ſame proportion 
favourable to it; therefore the motion of a living animal 
prevents · ĩt from ING corruption, and the want of 
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mation in a dead animal induces that ſtate upon it. If 


tbe circulation is by any means prevented in any part of 
the body, if a ligature is tied round a leg or arm of a. 
living body, or if the influent blood is denied admiſſion, 
ſrom obſtruction, into any part of the body, the limb or 
part being deprived of motion, and the fluids forbid a free 

communication with the reſt of the blood, follow their 
own, nature, , become putrid, and the limb or part mor- 
tifies. Juſt ſo it is in the vegetable ſyſtem. Therefore 
we ſee that motion is abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve life, 


| and that the continual approximation of new and freſh 
parts to the body, in conſequence. of the uſe of it, muſt 


be a powerful preſervative againſt putrefaction, by hin- 


ering the fermentative motion from compleating its pro- 


grels. before it arrives at thoſe outlets which nature has 
prepared. for its expulſion: for as long as the fluids ares 
ſupported in their fermentative motion by freſh ſupplies 


a tengo, they continue their regular progreſſive courſe, 
| till they are carried out af the body. When that im- 


pelling force is removed, b they muſt r emain lon ger in the 


© body... than, by, the laws of nature they ought, ſtag- 
| nge, and following their -own nature, become highly 


putrid, And it has been found, that people who have“ 
died of famine have been in a highly putrid ſtate Before 
their, death, Water will keep a perſon ſome time longer 


from, ſtacying, not by: communicating. any nouriſhments% 


but, by keeping the fluids in ſome degree of motion, and 
by impeding their rapid progreſs · to puttefact ion 
Though motion, rightly regulated, and agrerakle to“ 


[ the. Jaws of the animal ceconoiny, preſervet life and 


health, yet when it runs to either extreme, it acts of 207 
Contrary; manner: if it be too ſlow, it fufers tile 


| "IPO 200 complete its . 00 dong, And 
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brings on putrefaction; if ir be too rapid, it produces the 
ſame effect by deftroying the texture of the fluids, lets 
jooſe the incloſed fire, and ſuddenly deprives them of 
their coheſive principle ar bond of union, by which rhey 
were preſetved in a ſound ſtate, and by the loſs f which 
they rün into a morbid one. We accordingly” find 4 
rapid febrile © motion changes the humoufs into a pu- 
treſcent ſtate in a few days. Van Swieten ſays, Nimia agi 
tatio Jonge'adhuc celerius putridinem inducit.” Acutiflinia' 
febris in viginti quatuor horas ſic poteſt corriitnipers omnia, 
ut urina foetida, fœces alvinæ cadaveroſ®' penitus, halitus 
oris putridifimus, interna omnia jam corrupta teſtentur-. 
The pulſe informs us whether the circulation be accele- 
rated or yethriled- beyond the ſtandard of health, The 
pulſe, in & healthy perſon," is commonly flow and equal, : 
and the more it 'varies from that ſtate; the moe it marks 
the diſenſed ſtate of the body. In health che pulſe 1 
generally under 70 in 4 minute. When the pulſe is 
fech[o,-it-ſhews chat the powerbof circulation are wenken W 
edx ordthat the body is exhaüſted, or that the Pfebd fs 18. 
ateumulated in the obſtrucked veſſels, u Hot tö Wave f 
that ich is. cireulated freely a ſufflcient duantity' to 
dilate the arteries; Van Swieten ſays, he cdneb tion f 
the feveriithatter, and the expution of it from che Body 
by-criticak evacuations} f u depoſit upon m Particular 
| Pale: firength/of11cireulation; ir follows; that 
a Wenk palſe inuſt alwayb be a bad one; as: öl We bt 0 
trary 4 ſtubeg nolſe· mult. be ua god orie;” and huppitf” 
this laſl may at all times be reddeed by dedd- letting aud 
other: remedies, to a moderate Rate, if it fold becöms 
tog fixongy whereas dhe diffculcy of reftoring thi bat 
powers, when exhauſted in diſkaſes, is ec Ay rent! 
N che pulſe is always: weak And Very quick: 
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almoſt * FRY and at times very unequal in it 
beat, predicting but too clearly the approaching event. 
As our meat is diſſolved in the ſtumach, and the body 3s 


nouriſhed by heat, a certain degree of it is therefore neceſſary 


for the ſolution of bodies, yet heat is one cauſe; of putres 
faQtion,. All ſubſtances, whether n or vegetable, 
and 


* 4 „ 


cheie dee, — Which, « an. vey — to 


this method, preſerve the ſame. ſubſtances, by exhaling 


| their radical moiſture. ſo. faſt, that they haue not time to 


run into putrefaction. The degree of heat: neceſſary to 


produce putrefaction depends upon the tickneſe and 


quantity of moiſture of the putrefying body formoifkure 
is a great forwarder of putrefaction, though it does not 
= to be much more ſo from being, putrid and ſtagnant. 
Some affirm that putrid, ſtagnant water, does not produce 
putrefaction in other bodies a quickly as freſhꝭ water. 
Heat is therefore a powerful ſceptic and ſtimulant ;,without 
it there can he no life; and. when- applied: to ex egſas it is 
eee of bealth a it [exhauſts {chs-inapous 
nt ſto ſuppart in thær ei- 
2 oi ße d hencg nie dhe 
ſymptoms denoting debility dhe toe of: the lam ab a 
inteſtines .is.;greatly impairęd ;: appetites atligaſtion, auf 
1 become defectiue z the, circulation /s, 
perfectly, performed, and. she; ſecrętimns ad enarawpnymen 
variouſiy diſturbed,; ſomę race leſſened, Mhile qbare-are 
: 3\the:;bedyi:bogomes; weng irie, 

aud bighly obnoxious; to:the;aQion-o5 enldrankthatilead 


&s:rarifiee and ſhurried ontocputreſeency,: If ghenutherbent 


from. any cauſe is.unnaturally; increaſed, thofyidacofi aur 
bodies are put into unnatural,qumult. and bury. hymne 
lt... 4 fire 
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veſſels; increaſes the circulation, irritates; the nerves, and 
thereby increaſes their ſenſibility. Nature runs to ſome 
of her outlets to relieve herſelf; and if the is unable 0 
throw off: the putrid matter by perſpiration, urine; of 
ſtool, 'the body becomes -putrid- in-proportion to the heat; 


Every one has heard of tlie difference between hot and 


cold-climates; of the unwholeſomeneſs of ſome of the Eaſt 
and Weſt- India ſettlements, and how much the ſams 
ſubſtances tend to a more or leſs putrid ſtate, according 
to ehe nature of the elxmste bf ſeaſon of the year. The 
ſouthern winds blowing over the burning fands of Afticaz 
decaſioned the plague at Tunis, which obliged theſe 
that could afford it to fly 4 Old Carthage for ſafety. 
In hot elimutes the meat muſt be eaten ub fon as it it 
killed 3 in colder climates it will keep ſeveral: weeks:iof 
months! In our own: climiite;” the winter andi ſummet 
ſhew vs the effects of heat and cold. In a hot day we 
feel a rent laxity, debiliey, and - faintneſs; und if che 
perſpimatin; Which is great in ſummerg be duden 
checked We become ſick and feveriſh, orb ute ſeiz ed with 
S diatrhes,“ N temporary heatz of ſhort àusationi : pro- 
beeding from Molent exerciſe; heat of the ſun hot ο˙. 
fre. that urvies the blood too fuſt through the uſſolsz 
uhen there ĩs nd offending niatter: receive into thebloody 
produces onb/ 4 flight teinporary fever) wkichegoes of 
afterireſt; vin d  foifiif olloviney 
-\Meifture is the parent of corruption or pumefe fun d 
natitre; Aid when joinss'with hear, begete COON e. 
Aiſeaſes, even the plague itſelſ; bu 
other particular: ciccumſtances,/as groſs det; — — 
«liſpoſes/in.a particular manner to-putrefaRtion. -'Dhe-cold, | 
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the hot and RY but as living animals have afi innate 
principle of heat in them, which is almoft: always ſufficient 
for this purpoſe, and which ſeems to ſuffer little or no 
alteration froni the heat of the ſurrounding. medium, 5 
living bodies are therefore in a:ſtate fit to become putrid, 
independent of any | auxiliary. heat. A hot; moiſt air, 
Dr. Lind ſays, is moſt favourable to the riſe· and progreſs 


of acute putrid : diſeaſes, as peſtilential and malignant 
fevers of all ſorts ; and a cold, moiſt air, moſt. ſavourable 


- to: flow chronic ones, as the ſcurvy. A: continuance of 


heat and moiſture in the atmoſphere are highly, favourable 

to putrid fevers, by pre · diſpoſing the body fer the-recep- 
tion of putrid infection, which, when .{applied, will 
produce a putrid diſeaſe in ſuch a ſtate of the air. 
I thas. been always obſerved, that a warm humid atmo- 
ſphere has bern: followed hy putrid. epidemics, as plagues, 
ſo calledun the-fouthern countries; and malignant ſevers, 
intermittents: and dyſentexies, in the north. Malignant 
fevers and fluxes are incident to all marſhy countries after 


not ſtaſvns, apd are generally endemic. It is obſervable, 


that betwixt-the tropies the rainy ſeaſans, proye the moſt 


unbealthy and dangerous, not only at land, but in ſhips, 


and give tiſo ta infeRious feyers, ſcurvies, o. The ſame 
inſaction which would: pfodues an epidemig,,ar endemie 
in a mot hat ait, would. not perhaps heen, able, in a dry 
vam, got im a dry cold: iate-pf it, haye produced) any 
——ůů at all and —— ſeoms oknes 
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counteracts the force of the internal fire. Therefore cold | 
air braces the fibres, and gives that vigour, ſtrength and. 
activity, which people feel in clear froſty weather. In 
marſhy overflowed grounds, putrid fevers make moſt rapid 
ſtrides. Marſhy places, and thoſe adjacent to them, 
ſuffer moſt and ſooneſt from putrid epidemic fevers; yet 
the high grounds, though longer protected, do not claim 

an entire exemption from their fury, when the infectious 

matter is very actiye. 

A moiſt, foggy, and hot r is 1 of 
putrid diſeaſes. Firſt, by diminiſhing and ſhutting up 
the perſpiration, by which a ſuperfluous load of noxious. 
humours being confined in the body, it will be more 
liable to fall into a ſpontaneous diſeaſe, or to receive the 
infection of a putrid one. 2dly, By weakening and 
relaxing the ſpring of the animal ſyſtem, and thereby; 
diminiſhing its power of reſiſting any morbid contagion. 
that may be applied to it. And, 3dly, By introducing 
into. the. ſyſtem a ſuperfluous quantity of aqueous moiſture, 
which accelerates the putrefaction of animal ſubſtances, 
by..impeding the free circulation of the blood, and by 
| e the humours comin what a n ſtate 
| -F he Caſas ol the year. not ks affects the nates — 

quality of the humqurs,: but influences and directs theix, 
courſe, and is one great pre-diſpoling cauſe of fevers... 
In ſpring nature unfolds her powers by the genial beat af 
tbe atmoſphere, and winter's torpid juices begin to cir-. 
eulate freely 3 but as the winds are often very cold, By 
find the ſpring gives birth to inflammatory fevers from 
ſiay blood. In ſummer the heat gives the humours a 
direction to the out ward parts, abates the inflammatory 11 
W by the compactneſs and elaſticity 
: 8 of 
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of che veſſels, diſſolves the blood, and in proportion to 
its beat, produces more or fewer putrid fevers. But 
Providence has made large proviſion againſt the hurtful 
effects of this ſeaſon by the large quantity of fruit which 
tbe ſummer produces. Fruit is the medicine our Almighty 
Phyſician preſcribes, the earth produces, and man ought 
to be. liberal in the uſe of it. In autumn the humours 
are more compreſſed and reſtrained, and their courſe has 
more an internal direction. The autumn is. juſtly con- 
ſidered as the moſt fickly. time in this country. The 
moiſture, with heat, and ſudden changes from hot to 
cold, the air being at the ſame time loaded by the heat of 
the ſummer raiſing much putrid vapour from animal and 
vegetable matters, affects the elaſticity of the fibres, 
ſtops the free circulation of the blood, obſtructs the re- 
gular perſpiration, which occaſions a greater quantity of 
putrid mattet to be. retained in the body, and the. fluids 
become. much diſſolved. The winter finding the blood 
in a putrid ſtate, condenſes our bodies, and at the ſame 
time that it makes them elaſtic and active, ſubjects them 
to many diſeaſes. The cold impedes the action of the 
external organs, a ſmaller quantity of matter is,thrawn 
off by perſpiration, the niſus of the humours are changed 
from the circumference to the centre, the internal viſoera 
are loaded with a redundancy. of matter, and labour to 
diſengage themſelves, and throw the ſuperſluity upon the 
cellular membrane and extreme parts; for the exhaling 
veſſels being ſhrivelled up, increaſe the Pplethora, and 
nature finds no relief by perſpiration. This redundance 
occaſions heavineſs and inactivity, a ſenſe of, fullneſs, 
Sreat languor and horrid dejection of ſpirits, weakneſs 
and great laſſitude, ſickneſs and reaching; and if nature 
does not relieve herſelf that way, or by urine or ſtool, 
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the plethora falls upon the lungs, joints, or ſome of the 
internal viſcera, and produces coughs, gout, e 
*atrabilious complaints, &c. 
The circulation of the blood through the liver, in a 
| healthy ſtate of the body, is very languid, and the blood 
much animalized or putreſcent. When nature is debilitated, 
a a plethora is produced, the blood is obſtructed in its paſſage 
thro' the liver, and being, i in its natural ſtate, much anima- 
lized, becomes highly putreſcent by ſtagnation, and i in 
that condition mixing with the reſt of the fluids, greatly | 
forwards the putreſcent tendency of the whole maſs. 
The bile itſelf becomes ſooner putrid, either from heat 
or agitatioh, than any of the other fluids of the body. 
| The flow motion of the blood in the vena portarum 
through the liver, promotes a large ſecretion of bile, and 
the flower motion of the blood through all. the viſcera 
* which communicate with the vena portarum, is no doubt 


the reaſon why theſe viſcera are more liable to obſtruc- - 


tions, infractions and inflammations, and of courſe be- 
eome the ſeat of chronical and grievous diſeaſes. In this 
ſituation, which may be induced upon the body, not only 
dy the winter cold, but by every cauſe (eme of which 
have been already mentioned) that debilitates the body, 
and introduces a morbid tendency in the blood ; the op- 
preſſive load or weight of redundant matter, and its acri- 
monious and putreſcent quality, being greatly increaſed 
by the accumulation and influx of ill-condit oned bile, 
puts the whole animal economy into an unnatural tumult 
and hurry ; 3 relaxes the nerves and fibres ; 5 accelerates the 
eitculation; ; irritates the nerves, and thereby increaſes 
their: ſenſibility, and brings on ſpaſms and an irregular 
"diffuſion of the action and influence of the animal ſpirits. 
No ſooner is the ſpaſm brought on the biliary duct, than 
fit S 2 the 
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the bile ruſhes into the ſtomach, and mixes with the blood. 
The cyſtic gall, being thickened by the heat and fermen- 
tation of the blood, and not being able to paſs through. 
the common duct, produces the ſame effect as gall ſtones, 
and the parts become enflamed ; then the ſkin itches, the 
heat of the body and the : putreſcency or rarefaction of the 
humours increaſe, the ſpirits are oppreſſed and impeded 


| in their action, ſleepineſs comes on, the ſtools become 
whitiſh, the ſtomach fills with bile, which is often eva- 


cuated upwards in large quantities, the complexion 


| changes i into a languid ſallow or yellow colour, the liver 


is diſtended, irritated and heated, and the fever advances 
faſt. At firſt it puts on an inflammatory appearance, but 
the conſtitution ſoon determines the nature of it. Tf the 
conſtitution before the attack was ſtrong and vigorous, 
and the body full of blood, the fever will be of the in- 
flammatory kind, and its ſeverity or height will be in 
proportion to the ſtrength and fulneſs of the habit, and 
the degree of infection. If the patient be of a bills 
habit, and the ſolids more relaxed, the ſame cauſe will 
produce a bilious fever more or leſs inclining to puttidity, 
according to the degree of relaxation and putrid tendency 
of the offending matter. In a weak and relaxed habit, 
where the fluids are much inclined to putridity, the ſame 
infection will bring on a putrid fever, which is more or 
leſs ſevere according to the virulence of the infe@6H, 

Thus putrid fevers advance from the Mel, Ades as | 

termediate degrees, to the higheſt, which is the plague. 
It alſo has its degiees of ſeverity, and thoſe that ate 
firong and healthy ofteneſt eſcape, for the vigour of the 
conſtitution expels the poiſon. But if the conſtitution be 
weakly, the — languid, and the habit full of putrid 


Juices, 
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Juices, that perſon has no chance either to eſcape or 
ſurvive the infection. 

As the pre- diſpoſing cauſe 8 in the conſtitution | 
makes the principal diſtinctions which we obſerve i in the 
nature and ſymptoms of fevers, there is no occaſion for 
thoſe diviſions and ſubdiviſions which phyſicians make in 
treating of them. When the infectious matter is ſo 
putrid and virulent as to invade a whole country, or one 
particular place, as a county, town, or jail, then no 
conſtitution can determine the fever to any other than a 
putrid one, commonly called an epidemical, endemical, 
or jail fever. If a fever affects one part of the body in 
particular, it receives its name from the part affected. 
Thus, if an inflammation affected the brain, it is called 
Phrenitis, or frenzy; if it be confined to the pleura and 
intercoſtal muſcles, a 2 pleuriſy; when the lungs are 

affected, a peripneumony; if the fever lodges moſtly 
upon the eyes, an opthalmia ; when the throat is the 
ſeat of the complaint, it is called a quinſey ; if the 
offending matter is of a putrid kind, the complaint is 
called Angina maligna, an ulcerated 3 throat. 

F evers are more or leſs dangerous according to the 
quantity and quality of the offending matter, and the 
degree of heat which attends them. The height and 
ſeyerity of a fever are known from the cold and hot fit, 
when the patient is firſt ſeized, and from the pulſe; for 
fevers are n uſhered i in by a ſenſe of cold down 
ſevere, and. continues for a longer o or ſhorter ſpace of 
time, in proportion. to the ſeverity and duration of the 
enſuing diſtemper ; the pulſe aſcertains the exact con- 
dition of the heart, the diſpoſition, quantity, and motion of 
the blood and fluids,, and the force and power of the ſolids. 

„ 7 ; Putrid 
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Putrid fevers ariſe from a concurrence of cauſes'; and 
when few cauſes unite in forming them, they are, itt 
their common courſe, flow and catching to thoſe chiefly 
who are conſtantly confined to a bad air. The perfon, 
perhzps, perceives no ſymptoms of contagion for ſeveral 
days after catching it, *till an expoſure to wet, cold, 
damp, or ſomè act of intemperance and ' irregularity, 


bring it forth into action, which, without theſe ſuperadded 


cauſes, would have lain dormant, and fever exerteèd its 
influence upon the body; and people are often led into a 
miſtake, and ſuppoſe the fever to be brought on by wet, 
cold, damp, &c. which are only ſecondary cauſes. In 
ſickly times, when infectious diſcaſes are prevalent, 
people cannot be too careful not to expoſe themſelves to 
thoſe cauſes which naturally rouſe into action the latent 
ſeeds of  contagicn, which may be lurking in the cloaths 
or body, waiting only for ſuch a reinforcement to enable 
them to exert their baneful influence upon the conſti- 
tution. When the effect of contagion is Tudden and _ 
ſenſible, and attacks the whole ſyſtem, many cauſes units 

to make its ſource very active and virulent; it is then 


one of the greateſt cite that can DION to any 


. n of eren 15 
© By the order of Wee as 1 4255 * bl, 

dur food, from the time it is recelved into the ſtomach, 

advances, by a regular progreffive ptocels, wade pats 


faction, *till it becomes ſo putrid as to be unfit for nu- 


*rition ; then it is diſcharged out of the body by perſpi- 


ration, &c. The eMluvia or perſpiration: of living bodies 


bas therefore a ſtrong ſceptic power; and if the perſpi- 
ration of one healthy body promotes putrefaction in àn- 
other, then that of a perſon in any illneſs muſt bea 


% 
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the-difeaſe. What have we not to fear from the efluvia 
of ſuch as are afflicted with putrid diſeaſes, where the 
whole air of the room and the atmoſphere for a conſider- 
able diſtance are loaded with contagious putrid matter, 
continually flying off from the body, which being in- 
fectious, have a power of producing malignant fevers in 
the bodies of thoſe that receive them ? Theſe infectious 
particles are continually emitted in very large quantities 
from bodies fick of putrid and malignant fevers, with 
their breath, inſenſible perſpiration, &c. alfo from tu- 
mours, ulcers and fores : they are highly ſubtilized and 
virulent before they are fit to float in the air; but that 
the air is full of ſuch particles in all infectious places, is 
evident from the effect they have upon our ſmell, No 
animal can live long in the ſame air, for the breath and 
perſpiration quiekly ſpoil it. The air of priſons, for this 
reaſon, produces dangerous putrid fevers. But when 
ijnfectious matter is diluted, divided, and diſperſed by the 

air, it loſes greatly its infectious quality, fo that the 

danger of being infected depends upon the quantity of 
infecting matter emitted into the air, and the nearneſs of 
perſons o receive it, before 1 it is ſo much diluted with the 
air as to have loſt its power of producing the diſtemper. 

The odoriferous vapours from the ſpice iſlands are per- 
_ ceived by mariners at ſea afar off; and ſweet ſcents, from 
abundance of fragrant flowers on the ſhore, will be 
wafted by freſn gales to a great diſtance. It is no wonder 
then, that peſtilential ſteams or effluvia-ſhould be horne 


in tke air from perſon to perſon, city to city, and 


kingdom to kingdom, and attack all without diſtinction 
of perſons, age or (ex... Hiſtorians tell us that the famous 
: plague at Athens, which made ſuch terrible havack and 
4 CY was 'brought from Egypt oy the winds, 
_ S4 | The 
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Ihe effluvia ariſing from privies has alſo a * 1 
. ious s quality, eſpecially, if they are uſed by people labour- 
108 under putrid diſeaſes, when the excrement is very 
15 otherwiſe they are, full of volatile ſalts, which 
. diſperſe, the, gutrid, particles, and prevent. their banging 
12 much i in cluſters in the air, and having proportionably 
les .mojſture than, the other excrementitious parts of the 
qu are.; either ſoon diſperſed entirely by the winds, or 
Meeting with ng. fomes to cheriſh it, will become gra- 
Yually weaker + and weaker, till they loſe. all. their power 
of doing . barm., The venom of infection is ſometimes 
not to be deſtroyed, by, the admiſſion of the pureſt air, 


50: NN 19 


| nor. dan t the ſevereſt froſts, mitigate its, force. 8 ITEL 

Ik the infection be chiefly conſined to the alimentary 
can: I, the ſtools will be moſt communicative of the taint. 
If th the lungs, are, chiefly, affeQed, the breath will. moſt 
readily 'c convey, the diforder. In ſugrt, wherever the in- 
fe on 18 moſt concentrated, the excretion. from thence 


vill, be moſt infectious. When the whole mals of blood 
is e qually affected, each pore, emits an equally, aRiye 


. : though in erg al more infection, is received by . 
6 zialen a and communicated by Expiration, than in any 
other 3 | 

Infection, from whatever FI Sor it BY derived, does 


at firſt affect the flomach, and inteſtines, The Aſt im- ' 


preffon is f for the moſt p part an earthy. di agreeable cent 
or Haus, ſtench received into thq ſtomach,, ogcaſion - 
| ing A. _ ſhivering, and ſickneſs; ; being, ſwallowed, wich the 
| ſaliva, 3 It thers fixes its malignity, as appears from; the 
nauſea and vomiting. . It is upcommon, to find a caſe.gf 
this fort, which does not begin its firſt attacks with theſe 
| ſymptoms ; ; the irregularly returning ſhiverings or agueiſn 
ſtate 6s wil continue ith, ſome e And with others... ; 
| | | ſhorter : : 
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ſhorter : the patient is ſome aj before he feels himſelf 
very ill; then a pain is felt to dart with violence into 
ſome part of the body, and a ſudden and remarkable 5 
proſtration of ſtrength ſeizes the whole frame. Theſe 
teme are e [conflahtly to attend all e 
diſeaſes. 

The — eflluyia of unhealthy or diſcated bodies i is 
certainly a great ſceptic, yet it has many auxiliaries which 
help to facilitate its operation. Moiſture, as I already | 
obſerved,' is an abſolutely neceſfary agent in the progreſs 
of putrefaction. Naſtineſs is the baneful ſource of much 
ſickneſs, and at laſt produces a moſt active contagion. 
It is a great promoter of infection, and cleanlineſs is a 
great preſervative againſt it. It is obſervable that peſti- 
lential fevers and dyſenteries have abated in Europe ſince 
our improvement in cleanlineſs, and the more general 
uſe of antiſceptics in diet. The ſtricteſt and moſt un 
wearied regard therefore is to be had to cleanlineſs, par- 
ticularly in places moſt liable to infection, as it is ſo 
highly conducive to health; and alſo to eat a ſufficient quan= | 
tity of vegetables with our food. But as I have already 
fully explained the bad effects of intemperance in eating 
and drinking, and living moſtly upon animal food, att 
becomes unneceflary here to explain how much it. will | 

co-operate with the cauſes already mentioned, and greatly 

exaggerate every ſymptom, 8 25 
"The offenſive and polluted air in unhealthy marſhy 
places“ and where the timber is not cut down to give 2 
free cireulation of air; alſo the noxious vapours exhaling 8 
from the earth, and circulating in the air at unhealthy 

ſeaſons of the year, produce agues, fluxes or fevers, for 
the moſt part of a low and malignant kind. In many 
ae climates, ſtrangers in general are ſure; upon 

| their 


* 


their firſt arrival, to be attacked with diſtempers often 
fatal to them. At firſt coming; they loſe therr colour and 
appetite, become yellow and troubled witk ſiekneſs and 
indigeſtion, which is another proof that infection firſt 
attacks the alimentary. canal. Againſt the danger people 
are expoſed to, that live in hot and unhealthy climates, 
and particularly upon their firft arrival, the Ponic tincture, 
having firſt kfeared the prime vir, is a moſt excellent 
medicine, capable of ſecuring the ſafety and very con- 
fiderably prolonging the —_ wh the een of 22 
and unhealthy ckimates.. 
If the air be filled with the Rey efflivia of Fr 
bodies, it occaſions peſtilential fevers. What occafions 
contagious diſeaſes to be more frequent in hot countries, 
is not from the degree of heat only, but from the effluvia 
of an infinite number of reptiles and infects that are pro- 
duced by the heat, and lie dead and putrid upon the 
ground. When the effluvia hangs long in a moiſt” at- 
moſphere, the heat of the fun rxalts it into a degree of . 
virulence ſufficient to contaminate every object as far as 
it reaches, till freſh air ventilates, mixes wu and diſ- 
perſes it, and thereby weakens its power. After the 
ebbing of the Nile, infectious difeaſes are very prevalent 
in the neighbourhood. When that river ebbs, it leaves 
mud, rotten reeds, flags, and a number of living crea- 
tures, which ſoon die, by the heat of the ſun become 
putrid, and detach a number of corrupted: particles which 
pollute the air and make it peſtilential. The effluvia of 
: rotten vegetable matters have little effect in contaminating 
che air; from ſome experiments it appears that-othey 
poſſeſs rather an antiſceptic virtue. But putrid ar- 
mals moiſture and heat are very ſufficient to render the 


| Air umptiolcſomne. | All putrid.fifeaſcs are woffi ene 


and 
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und rage moſt furiouſly in ſummer ; but the froſts and 
cold of winter check or put an entire ſtop to their pro- 
greſs, by compreſſing and counteraQtivg the expanding 
or dividing power of the fire or heat. Fire indeed is 
uſeful at all ſeaſons of the year when the air is moiſt, and 
is particularly good to diſſipate raw damps and moiſt ex- 
halations that ariſe from fenny or watery lands, which 
are hurtful, by weakening and relaxing the _ and 
— a regular and free perſpiration. 
One great preſervative then in time of danger from infec- 
lob alt, is to keep the body cool and temperate, that it 
may be as little as poſſible diſpoſed to receive the in- 
fection; for when the body is heated, and from any of 
the cauſes already mentioned, much diſpoſed to putreſ- 
cency, the infection acts like ſparks of fire falling upon 
tinder. Any depreſſion of ſpirits, grief, anger, vexation, 
but particularly a pining waſting grief, uneaſineſs of mind 
or melancholy, very much expoſe the body to the danger 
bf infection, give it great power when received; and 
render the body little able to ſupport life unter it; but a 
| Hively and chearful diſpoſition of mind fortifies and invigo- 
kates the ſpirits, and enables the body to refiſt infection. 
All the paſſions of the mind affect the nervous ſyſtem, 
and irritate and heat the blood; therefore the mind 
mould de kept as undiſturbed as poffible in unhealthy 
ſeaſons of the year, and moſt particularly after the in- 
ſection has made its attack, when great care ſhould be 
taken th keep up the patient's ſpirits by flattering hopes 
of recovery, and alf noife, or whatever may hurry or 
alarm che ſpitits, ſhould de as much as poſſible preventell. 
Terror of mind facilitates the attack of contagion upon 
the body. Accordingly we find that impreſſed men are 
mon habt to catch infections and jail fevers. Whatever 
bun | debilitates 
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debilitates the body renders it unable to reſiſt a contagion, 
which formerly i it would have eaſily conquered, when the 
conſtitution was more vigorous, and endowed with more 
force and activity to reſiſt or throw off the infection. 
| Therefore when the air is unhealthy, and infectious 
diſeaſes are prevalent, people ſhould take ſomething to 
animate and invigorate nature, to ſuſtain the aſſault, and 
to preſerve the vitals from a mortal attack, Upon ſuch 
occaſions nothing can be better than the Tonic tincture, 
red wine and bark; and faſting, watching, great fatigue, | 
and everything: that hurries the conſtitution and enflames 
the blood, ſhould: be avoided ;- the ſtomach ſhould be 
ſupplied with good and wholeſome food, which may con- 

vey healthy nouriſhment to the blood. ach 

The ſpecific nature and qualities of. infection are no 

doubt various, and operate with different degrees of vio- 
lence, according as it is more or leſs concentrated and 
aſſiſted by more or fewer cauſes. Though infection is 
not propagated from animalcules, yet the Ipecthe nature 
of the infectious or generating atoms may for eyer remain 
unknown to us; all that we with certainty: Know is, 
that ſuch and ſuch cauſes produee putrid ſevers, the 
ſeyerity of which is owing, to the degree of virulence i in 
the infection. We know by experience, the beſt guide 
and ſureſt teſt of medical truth, that walignant kevers 

and fluxes are incident to all marſhy countries after hot: 
ſcaſons,/to populous cities low and ill aired, unproyided 
with: common ſewers, where the ſtreets are narrow and 
foul,” houſes dirty, freſh: water ſcarce, here jails and 
| hoſpitals are crouded, and not ventilated and kept. clean, 
barials within the town, and · bodies not deep laid, ſlaugh- 
ter- houſes within the walls, dead animals left to tot in 

the Were e there is ny ee denne 
801 8/ br. « nenn cCorrupted. | 
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corrupted Water, when fleſh-meat makes the greateſt part 
of the diet without a proper mixture of bread and greens, 
when the grain is old and mouldy, when the food is tough, 
the body relaxed by immoderate venery, warm bathing, 
long ne meats e falted, 3 ee mY become 


putrid. 


As contagious matter is an ative ſubtile PIE it? 


is not difficult to conceive how it may be lodged and 
preſerved in ſoft porous bodies. Every one knows how: 
long perfumes preſerve their ſcent, if wrapt-up in proper... 
coverings, The ſubſtances moſt apt to receive and com- 
municate infection are furs, feathers, ſilk, hair, wool, 
cotton, flax, linen, ſkins, paper, &c. Infection may be 
conveyed to very diſtant countries in goods, by the air, 

and by infectious matter hanging upon the garments of 
thoſe that come from infected places; therefore the 
government, in all ſtates and kingdoms bordering upon 

any infected country, uſe every known precaution to 
prevent any perſons or merchandizes from being imported 


from places viſited with this heavy calamity. Fhis is all 


that the magiſtrate can do to prevent the importation of 
the plague; or any infections diſeaſe, from foreign parts, 
befides obliging all that come from ſuſpected places, as 
welk as where the peſtilence is known to fage, to per- 
form quarantine for forty days, as it is ſuppoſed that the 
contaglous matter that hangs to the ſhip, cloaths, or 
merchandize, will be diſperſed, ventilated; corrected and 
deſtroyed; in chat time; however, that is very uncertain, 
if nothing elſe be done than what is performed by the air. 
For wo find that in jails, and other infected places, the 
ſesdd of infection adhere ſtrongly, not only to the cloaths, 
bur to dhe floors, walls, beams of the houſe, bedſfeads, 
i ether furniture, for a very long time; and being 


much 


* 
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much concentrated, are more ready to impreſs the in⸗ 
fection from thence, than the wy emitted <Muvia of 
Benton; from the ſick. 
It would contribute greatly to the healthineſs of a 
- town, if all beggars and idle dirty vagrants were pre- 
vented from wandering in the ſtreets. They carry their 
dirt and putrid naſtineſs from place to place, and in hot 
weather add very conſiderably to the unhealthineſs of 
the air. | 
No creature ſhould be fed for laughter or killed 3 in any 
20 city: the ſlaughter-houſes ſhould be at ſome convenient 
diſtance from town, that the butchers may bring their 
meat to market in the night, or 'early in the morning. 
Another extremely improper thing is the burying people 
in churches and church- yards in town. Though in- 
5 ſection, as I have already obſerved, ariſes from the diſſo- 
-Jution and putrefaction of animal bodies, yet we bury 
our dead in places that they may rot and ſtink under 
dur noſes. It would therefore be very proper and con- 
ducive to health, to have the burying - ground without 
the walls of the city. The common proſtitutes art far 
from adding to the healthineſs of à large city; they 
: - ſhould be confined to one ſtteet or part of the town, = 
85 that the air may not be contaminated by the putrid effluvia 
of their filthineſs, and that medeſt women may walk the 
ſtreets without being pad to. 4 Oy pf n 
nene Puppy. 
Contagion is . Godin one o dolly or — 


endet by contact, breath, perſpiration, & c. ' When 


, the air is full of putrid and infectious particles, they enter 
the human body either through the noſtrils ie tb 
. Jungs, along with the air drawn in by inſpiratian, or 
e 4he mouth,” where they mix with the':ſaliva, 
En 2 and 
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and paſs with it into the Romach, when it is ſwallowed, 
or elſe through the pores of the ſkin by means of the 
- inhaling veſſels ; but as a ſmall part of the ſkin is expoſed, 
the principal inlets of contagion are the noſe and mouth. 
Accordingly. we ſee that a perſon, as ſoon as he has 
catched the infection, ſmells or taſtes ſomething bad, his 
breath is affected, or he becomes ſick. Therefore any 
medicated air that will prevent the putrid - efluvia from 
entering the body by theſe inlets, will prove of infinite 
ſervice in preventing infection from injuring the body. 
All attempts to purify the open unconfined air, which is 
conſtantly flowing one way or other, and of an immenſe 
bulk, would prove as fruitleſs as to endeavour to free the 
Tea of its ſaltneſs; yet though we cannot make the ſea 
freſh water, we can purify; a certain given quantity of it. 
In like manner, though we cannot purify the whole 
- atmoſphere, yet we may be able to alter the ſtate of the 
air within a given circumference, and various qualities 
may be introduced into the air in a given ſpace. When 
-the air of a room has any quality prejudicial to health, 
chat quality may be altered. If the air is too moiſt, there 
are proper means to make it drier; if too hut, it may be 
made cooler; if too cool, it may be made warmer; and 
if any infectious matter is in it, the body may be rendered 
not ſo ſuſceptible of the infection, and an artificial at- 
moſphere may be made to repel the putrid matter; and 
as long as the cauſe remains, by renewing the ſame 
| means, the effect muſt {till continue to be the ſame. 


| Phe tincture which I. have ſo often mentioned in this 
ö book, gives an agreeable. aromatic ſmoll to the room, 
] -dcftroys the infectious taint, purifies the air, prevents 
I BD and repels bad ſmells in a certain given ſpace, and taken 
. -— * and fortifies the ſtomach and in- 
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ternal. viſcera, comforts and enlivens the ſpirits, and | 
enables the body to reſiſt the contagion for a certain time, 
till it has loſt its virtue, and muſt then be renewed. 
Certainly : a medicine which promiſes ſo flattering hopes 


of ſafety from ſo dreadful a my, as Loon 2 Is, de- | 


ferves particular attention. 

Upon the firſt attack, the coldneſs felt over the body, 
the ſhivering and ſlight ſickneſs at the ſtomach, evidently 
prove a conſtriction upon the ſurface, and that the in- 
fedtion has been plentifully received into the ſtomach. 
The delay of a few hours is dangerous; a vomit ſhould 
be immediately exhibited before the fever be formed. 'In 
all caſes of infection, the moſt quick and vigorous means | 
ſhould be purſued, and leſs muſt be truſted to nature than 
iu any other complaint: : for as ſoon. as the putrid myaſmata 
are ſwallowed with the ſaliva, they act as a ferment upon 
the cantents of the ſtomach, and being received into it, | 
and mixed with its contents, when they are in a ferment- 
ing Nate, the infection changes the product of that fer- 
ment from a mild nutritive liquor to an acrid and putrid” 
one, which running rapidly into putrefaction, circulates 
with great velocity, becomes highly animalized, and | 
acting as a ſceptic upon the whole maſs of blood, ſoon 
aſtimilates it into the ſame putrid nature ; ; then A ol 


In this ate, if nature 4s — firong, and the. ex- 
ttemities of the excretory veſſels at the ſame time ſhut. up, 
- the endeayours to propel. thoſe putrid particles toward 
the ſurface, where meeting with an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
they can proceed no farther, and this being lodge d be- 
. eween. the cutis and cuticula, form what are called 
petechiæ, livid ſpots,. &c. But the malignity 1 in no fever. 
| — by ſpots only, unleſs the Pulle be 
| low - 
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low and ſunk, the ediert comatoſe, delirious, ar both, 
and the countenance bloated, or fluſhed with a pale red, 
Whatever the degree af infection may be, the matter af 
theſe petechiz being thus extravalated, generally becomes 
more and more putrid, as they are fomented with heat 
and left in a ſtate of reſt: when nature finds that in thay 
ſtate they would produce further miſchief, by gontami- 
nating the parts around them, ſhe makes another effort 
to get clear of them, which is done by again abſorbing 
them into the ſyſtem, with a view to throw them out 
ſome other way; in which if ſhe ſucceeds, the patient 
recovers ; if not, death puts an end to the conflict. 

As the ſkin is full of inhaling veſſels, as ſoon as the 
contagious myaſma i is imbibed by theſe veſſels, the fluids 
are at the ſame time ſpoiled by an aſſimilating ferment in 
that way; the mouths af the cutaneous veſſels being 
compreſſed, and their djameters diminiſhed by a ſpaſmodiẽ 
conſtriction; 3 proper quantity of perſpirable matter is 
thereby prevented from being diſcharged, and too great a 


guantity of this highly volatilized and putrid matter being 


retained in the body, not only occaſions a plethora of 
the moſt infectious kind, but hinders the progreſſive mo- 
tion of all the flujds, even to the einten of the chyls 
from the ſipmach, 
| Infection may be communicated i in our meat o drink, 
: which, after it is recgived into the ſtomach, r Gy 

whole mais of fluid, r 
be murrain amongſt cattle j js as. contagious and de- 
| ftrudtive to them as the plague i is to the human ſpecies, 
It is _produced by upwhaleſome herbs, bad wary e 
Jgnant air, Sc., 

In putrid fevers chers is not ſuch 3 corruption = 
DOUrS As happens i in dead dolles, but only a remarkable = 
8 8 © Gegeheracy 


NY 
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degeneracy in them from their natural ſtate. We know 
that even ſound juices, either left in quiet or in a certain 
degree of heat, or when very much ſtirred, acquire a 
great forwardneſs to putrefaction, and that their natural 
propenſity to that ftate increaſes in proportion to their 
motion and heat, though they do not arrive at the ſtrongeſt 
degree of it: for their acf:mony goes on to affect the 
brain and cerebellum in ſuch a degree, as to deſtroy 
before the juices become quite putrid. But the progreſs 
towards a putrid ſtate is in proportion to that tendency ; 
therefore a fever is called putrid, which is owing to 
more active cauſes than inflammation, viz. to obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, of the ſkin, of the capillary veſlels, 
and by conſequence to the peculiar and active acrimony: 
for violent exerciſe, checked petſpiration or crapula, 
when there is nothing more material, produces an ephe- 
mera or fever of twenty - four hours, cured by 1oſing/a 
little blood, ſweating or dilution. When the diſpoſition 
or healthy texture and conſiſtence of the blood remains 
unaffected, and the offending matter is only ſufficient to 
quicken the circulation, the conſtitution ſoon expels the 
offending matter without any great or grie vous fymp- 
toms; but when the humours are degenerated from their 
natural ſtate, they increaſe in malignity according to 
their degree of degeneracy, and the fever becomes putrid. 
be. Though the juices are ftopped'i in any particular pärt, as 
in the pleuriſy or phrenzy, the, blood yet circulates' freely 
I elſewhere ; ; therefore the fever cannot be called putrid, 
1 ac the humours are not degenerated materially ; 1 
the blood has acquired a ſtate that does not admit of it 
ready circulation, and begins to ſtop in the Anwieree ru 
of the viſcera, then all the capillary veſſels become 3 
ſtructed, or at leaſt admit the Juices with diffeulty, an 
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of courſe produce friction and great heat, two cauſes 
. which account for many of the worſt appearances of 
_ fevers as mortal ſtaſis in vital parts, and other ſymptoms | 
of the moſt fatal tendency. When the conſtitution, 
climate, ſeaſon, diet, and other pre- diſpoſing cauſes, have 
prepared the body for a bilious fever, a little more de- 
8 3 rangement is all that i 18 wanting to excite it. F or inſtance, 
thinner cloaths, fitting up a whole night, even in a 
healthy air, and in a conſtitution otherwiſe healthy, g give 
- check to the perſpiration; a ſmall addition of heavy 
| food that is fat, rancid, or coarſe, produces lickneſs, and 
that perhaps A ſpaſm i in the common gall duct; the con- 
: ſequence is, that the bile regurgitates in a ſmaller or 
greater proportion, an additional ſtimulus is impreſſed 
upon the blood, a conſtriction ſeizes the external veſſels, 
a. ſhivering fit, quick pulſe and heat, come on, and thus 
a bilious fever is produced. Let the humours be ſpoiled 2 
little more, and the obſtruction of the viſcera increaſed 
aby any improper diet, &c. the heated habit increaſes the 
tendency to, putrefaction, and we have a remitting, or 
..continual feyer, commonly called a putrid feyer, Place 
ſuch a patient in an hoſpital, and an hoſpital fever is 
produced. To this ſtate add che anxiety of a criminal 
abgut his impending ſentence, and the putrid. dirty air of 
>a jail, and you have a Jail ſever. Add infection ſui. ge- 
neris to unyentilated air, or the ſtink of a common, ſewer, | 
or of. A putrid body, and you have the ſcarlet « or ſpotted 
: fever, or, the malignant ſore: throat. Again, produce an 
= infectious ſtate of the air, conveyed. immediately from a 
body ill of the- ſmall-pox, peſtilential feyer or plague, ang 
the peſtilence will ſpread itſelf over the country, Ray, no 
attention to the neceſſity of changing the air or bed- linen, 
ive nn meat. nd. drink, enllame che as den 
10 2 by 
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by hot cordial medicines, great fires, &c. and you render 
the diſeaſe incurable wherever it attacks. In this higheſt 
ſtate of putrefaction the humours become more and more 
| diſſolved, till the who! : maſs is corrupted, and at laſt its 
conſiſterice is by the putrèfactibe ferment ſo far diſſolved, 
that there is no order, colierence, or continuity, añid 
the morbid ſtate of the blood will appear in blue and 
blackiſh ſpots on the ſurface of the body, but deeper thin 
the ſkin, which being pricked by a needle, appear inſen- 
ſible, and give no pain. When the blood is in this 
broken and diſunited ſtate, nature ſtrives, but in vain, | 
to expel, the enemy by ſtool, vomiting, effuſion of blood, 
and profuſe ſweating, which was the caſe when the 
plague, called the ſweating ficktieſs, was in England, 
The blood being in the utmoſt ſtate of diſunion, by ſome 
particular diſpoſition of the body at hat time, ruſhed 
through the pores of the ſkin in ſuch abundance, that 
nature was ſoon ex hauſted, and the evacuation proved | 
mortal i in a few days. If every poſſible method be uſed 
to mitigate the violence oſ the diſorder, and nature at 
the ſame time ſtrong enough ſpeedily to throw the con 
tagious matter towards the ſurface of the body i in ſwell⸗ 
ings called buboes or catbuneles, which may be brought 
to ſupparation, or laid open with Aa lancet, it is poflible, 
by. that means to fave the vital parts, and the patient 
may go througli the fiery trial, and at laſt comę off vig-; 
1 torious. When nature proves deficient, and has, not 
ſtrength enough to make this effort, the ener dt death 
are near at hand. M o bag opd 
Pierhoric and A 0 20 men of frong, 
and. tenſe fibres, are particularly liable, to inflammatory, 
feyers. When the, veſſels. are full, and the: fibres tenſe; 
and compass, any rarefaQion of the blood, bard drinking, 
| violent 
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violent exerciſe, heat of the ſun, food too hot and high- 
ſeaſoned, and in too large quantities, will interrupt the 
animal functions, and bring on a fever. In fevers purely 
inflammatory, the patient is not afflited with depreſſion | 
of ſpirits and want of reſt, but tortured with acute pains 
in the head, breaſt, belly or limbs. In thẽ part affected 
there i is the greateſt pain. There is no riſk of adelitium, 
unleſs where the inflammation primarily affects the brain 
or in the very laſt ſtage of a dangerous fever. The blood 
taken away in inflammatory fevers has a cruſt upon the 
ſurface of greater or leſs thickneſs, whiteneſs, glaflineſs, 
or yellow neſs, and unleſs the bleeding has been too long 
delayed, we find the under part of the eraſſamentum ad- 
hering ſo ſtrong and conſiſtently to the cruſt, that vou 
cannot ſhake it off, though you lift it upon the point of 
4 Enife or fork. When the inflammation is very great, 
you may ſtir the body of cruſt and craſſamentum for a 
minute on the ſerum, before it will tinge the latter with' 
red. After a ſecond or third bleeding, the ſize is Teſs," 
and the craſſamentum of a more florid colour and leſe 
adheſite, and the violence of the ſymptoms diminiſhes a 
che colour and conſiſtence of the blood alter, the pulſe gets 
(Rep; and ſofter, and the fever goes off with a thick water, 
often ©) on the eritical days warben with ſuch precifion by 
tfle Hittents, Tf the liver be enflamed, the blood has 4 
buffy ruſt; which is tinged, as well as the ſerum, with 
855 then the blood is not ſo glewy, nor is there occaſion 
for ſo plentiful bleeding, for bad effects will attend too 
5 fir à ufe of the laflcet. When the cruſt has a greeniſh | 
hue, and i is ſo pellucid that the craſſamentum may be ſeen © 
thragh'ſt," in that caſe Seat care muſt be taken not to 
1 tos much blood, | When the veins are very 


füll, and the body libours under a 17 115 a few outices x 
2 ef! 111 3b 9181 (40 LOR i++ Si, xt. 885 . 5E 
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of blood x may e dnn away, Bur me operation mould 
never be repeated if the fever has a tendency to putridity. 
In all acute diſorders, however liable to turn putrid or 
malignant, a moderate and early bleeding never does 
harm, where it ſeems at all indicated by the degree of 
the fever or other ſymptoms 3 ; but great miſchief often 
ariſes ſrom the neglect of it even in putrid diſeaſes. In 
general, the inflammation is ſo inſignificant, that the 
neceſſity for bleeding happens but ſeldom. Intemperance, 
effeminacy a and idleneſs, occaſion the greater number of 
fevers to which people are now liable; and being entirely 
putrid, or very much tending to putridity, the uſe of the 
lancet is very rarely required, However, when an in- 


Aammatory appearance attends upon A . fever, it 


SS a4 > 


claſſes of ſymptoms cannot be treated together, and the 
beginning- is the only time for combating the former. 


After bleeding gentle laxatives are proper; they generally 
| bring off a large quantity. of bile, which ſeldom fails, * 


not evacuated in the beginning either by nature or art, 


to occahon a moſt dangerous lax towards the cloſe. 


When the inflammation is very bigh, bleeding is abſo- 


Iutely neceſſary, and muſt be repeated according to = 


ſtrength and danger, and alſo to prevent abſceſſes. 
hard, equal pulſe, that feels like a, chord, Watte an 
inflammatory ſtate of the Juices, a fulneſs of the vellels, 
and obſtructions from ſizy denſe blood in the capillary 


veſſels. When bleeding is indicated, it Should be le- 


peated till the ſizineſs and ſtiffneſs of the blood yield t to 
"the bleeding, and the pulſe ſoftens.” "When" the pulſe 
begins to ſhake or become unequal, bleeding is then 
dangerous, and muſt not be repeated. Great care mut 
be taken not to bleed too often, leſt the ſtrength of the 


conſtitution 
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e be too much reduced, for that ſhould always: 
be preſerved with the exacteſt caution, that it may be. 
found able to ſupport. the. conflict, and overcome the 
dangers with which 1 it is threatened, _ | 

Feyeriſh heats are removed by abſtinence, reſt, quiet, 
cop] air, plenty of fruit, and cooling acidulated drink 
milk-warm, as lemonade, crema tartar drink with ſugar 
and a little lemon- peel, water with toaſted bread and the 
ſqueeze of a lemon; the air of the room puriſied and 
cooled by ſprinkling the floor with vinegar; the patient 
ſhould lie upon the bed with his cloaths on and one blanket 
laid over him, and his head high: to give a free circula- 
tion of air, the curtains ſhould be tied to the bed-poſts. 
There ſhould be as much fire in'the room as is ſufficient 
to keep the patient from chillineſs, that the ſkin may not 
ſbrivel up, and the perſpiration become obſtructed by a 
ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the extreme veſſels. The patient 
thould live moſtly upon water-gruel. If he is coſtive, a 
. Kool or two ſhould be immediately procured by a clyſter. 
If he is ſick, complains of a diſagreeable fulneſs at his 
gomach, or has a bad taſte in the mouth, a gentle emetic 
| ſhould | be given, If the bile be very redundant, and flow 
into the fomachz occaſioning much ſickneſs and reaching, 
nature directs by ſuch efforts that it ſhould be carried off; 
for as long as it is retained in the body, anxiety, heat, 
weakneſs, head-ach, &c. will continue; but as ſoon as 
the body 3 is freed of the bile, either by nature or art, the 
pain and fever vaniſh of courſe. If vomiting does not 

_ ariſe. from inflammation, it is beſt cured by vomits; and 

when the feveriſh ſymptoms do not diſappear after the 
_ firſt emeticy it may be repeated, and next day a gentle 
doſe of phyſic ſhould be given, Slight colds and fevers, 
which, if not attended to in time, would haye been 
„„ 4 | violent 
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violent and . ay be remoyed _ and with 
little trouble. 

It is of the nes WS to follow 40 indica- 
ogy, given by nature in the beginning of fevers, either 
for bleeding or purging, ſinee by delays the diſeaſe be- 
comes tod violent, and the putrefaction increaſes as the 
ſtrength diminiſhes, ſo as neither to ſuſtain long the force 
ol the ſtruggle, nor pela r enen nenn : 
| lun abe W.... 

The firſt thing a n le "Y in nn | 
Wnef, and particularly in fevers, is the tate of the firſt 
paſſages, which ſhould be cleared of any noxious matter, 
which would not only hinder the operation of medicines, 
but would be converted and aſſimilated by the diſeaſe; 
and aeguire a malignant quality, from which the diſtemper 
might receive ſtrength. Thoſe low: fevers that hang ſo 
long upon the. conſtitution, ariſe from loaded - viſcera, 
| Which ſend into the blood, from time to time; freſh ſup- 
plies to keep up the fever. A miliary fever may continue 
nix weeks, if the body be coſtive, and the eure truſted to 

eating: it is therefore of the greateſt importance as 
ſpeedily as poſfible to carry off the matter that occaſions 
and keeps up the fever: it is the way to cure ſpeedily and 
pleaſantly, and is the beſt controul a phyfician has over 
fevers. in ſhortening their periods. There is not a ſymptom 
more common in putrid fevers than a purging, attended 
with; great debility and oppreſſion, a quick and irregular 

pulſe. The fretor of what is diſtharged in dyſenteries 
indicates purging; nature directs it, , and endeavours to 
muow off the offending matter, and to depurate the body 
by the bowels... This diſcharge ſhould; be encouraged by 
gentle laxatives, and any attempt to check the Jooſeneſs 

would do great miſchief, and moſt probably prove fatal 

55 | to 
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| to the patient. In ſuch a caſe every ſtool gives f 
frengeh, and proportionably weakens the complaint. 
If due attention is paid in time to clear the firſt ages 
by: repeated emetics, gentle laxatives and elyſters; by 
emptying the veffels, if too full, and by taking off the 
ſizineſs df the blood by veneſection, little more will be 
required than abſtinence, cool air, and oft ſubxcid drinks. 
If theſe indications have been neglected too long, and the 
feyer does not yield, diaphoretic antimony, with emetit 
tartar, or Dr. James's powder, ſhould be adminiſtered. 
To thoſe that can afford it I give the Deobftruent powder, 
which is greatly preferable, in inflammatory cafes, to any 
other medicine I ever ſaw adminiſtered, yet the expenſive- 
neſs of it often prevents me from giving it till other 
medieines have failed. The tongue appears covered 
with a kind of film like muſlin, more or leſs thick ac- 
8 cording to the degree of the inflammation; but as the 
violence of the ſymptoms diminiſhes, the pale | redneſs 
returns; 3 the urine then depoſits a turbid ſediment,” which,; 
though it is not the ſolution of the feveriſh matter; asi 
generally fuppoſed, enables the phyſician to Naher m 
nature, duration; and iſſue of the diſeaſe . 
In genuine inflammatory neee 
the lite of the patient depends upon plentiful bleeding at 
fit. Thirty, forty, or more ounces, may be taken away 
at W r times in à few hours, if the ſymptoms are 
violent. he arm need not be tied up between the 
bleedings, or if it is, the patient ſhould be appriaed of 
the immediate occaſion there may be for opening the 
handage, on exàmining the eee of the blood and 
alteratiom of the pulſe. One may know when the blood 


is enſtamed as it flows from the ys wy, having a blueiſh 
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caſt, and the vapour ariſing from it appearing of that 
colour. The appearance of the blood and ſtate of the 
pulſe muſt guide the phyſician in bleeding, yet even theſe 
are liable to variation. The blood will ſometimes diſcover 
no ſizineſs, even though taken in the beginning of an 
inflammatory complaint; yet When a ſecond or third 
quantity is taken, it will be covered with a thick inflam- 
matory cruſt, which ſhews that a larger quantity ſhould 
have been taken at- fiſt. The pulſe likewiſe does not 
fall immediately to the ſtandard which is wiſhed, yet in 

a ſhort time after, if the bleeding has been ſufficiently 
plentiful, it comes to be rather lower than natural. It 
is a very bad and dangerous ſymptom. if the pulſe falls 
immediately after bleeding. 

In peripneumonies, where the diſorder 8 great 
violende, drawing a large quantity of blood ſeldom, fails 
to give immediate relief. This may be done in any period 
of the diſeaſe, even after the ſtraked and purulent ſpitting i is | 
begun, if the ſymptoms are not mitigated by it; but if; 
upon the ſpitting coming on, the pains in the breaſt and 
difficulty of breathing abate conſiderably, in that caſe any 
evacuation would be improper; as the expectoration, with 
the aſſiſtance of a gentle ſweat, will for the moſt part 
preve a remedy. When the pain remains obſtinately 
fed after large and repeated en a bliſter applied 
to the part will be of great uſe,., _ 

In a phrenitis fourteen or ſixteen ounees ak blood ſhould 
he immediately: taken from. the temporal artery, except 
the patient, before the attack, had lived very freely, and 
zjadulged himſelf, in the immoderate uſe of ſpirituous 
Iiquors, high and luxurious eating, and immoderate 
venery; in ſuch a caſe not above five or 6x ounces ab: - 


2 be taken. | 1 antimonials, mercurials, 
| y napiſms, 
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ſynapiſms, and all heating medicines, are hurtful. Acids 
in large doſes, wrapping the lower parts of the body in 
a ſheep's ſkin immediately taken from the body; or in 
flannels wrung out of warm water, are very ſerviceable. 
In violent deliriims and vigiliæ, and in alarming inflam- ' 
matory fevers, the Deobſtruent powder, if a large and 
plentiful bleeding has preceded the uſe of it, will give 
aſtoniſhing relief ; the patient, ſoon after taking it, gene- 
rally falls into a profound ſteep of ſeveral hours, and 
awakes with a ſoft pulſe, and free of fever or delirium. 
When the inflammatory ſymptoms are ſubdued by 
antiphlogiſtic medicines, and the vigour of the re-aQtion - 
is abated, and when the Tymptoms of debility are preva- 
lent, either alone or in conjunction with. thoſe of patreſ- 
cency, the bark, or ſomething of equal virtue, be- 
comes a neceſſary medicine; its tonic and antifceptic' 
virtues are then moſt urgently required to obviate debility 
and correct putrefaction. When ſymptoms of great de- 
preffion of the vital powers prevail without thoſe of pu- 
treſcency, the bark or Tonic tincture ſhould'be given. 

Debility, without remiſſion or intermiſſion, in all periods, 

and in all fevers, indicates Tonic medicines, which ſeldom 
fail, if antiphlogiſtic deobſtruent medicines have been given 
before. N Local inflammations tending to impoſthumation, 

. gangrene, mortification; alſo inflammations ſubſiſting 
from topical laxity, attended with a general debility of 
the ſyſtem; when there are no ſigns of greater impetus 
of the blood in the veſſels of the part affected, require the 
ſame method of treatment, When from any cauſe the 

tone of the ſyſtem is deſtroyed, and univerſal relaxation 
induced, which is known by weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
indigeſtion, Joſs of appetite, paleneſs, emaciation, and 
=P the common marks of a ruined conſtitution, the bark, or 

e ſome 
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ſome * tonie medicine, becomes abſolutely neceſſary : * 
but cordial medicines ſhould not be exhibited too ſoon, 
0 be over- cautious in preſeribing cordials is erring on 
much the ſafeſt fide, as I am conyinced that being too 
ſpeedy i in giving them has killed à thouſand times as many 
perſons as the oppoſite exceſs. Allowing the patient 's 
| ſtrength | to ſink altogether, i is without doubt i improper 1 
yet in all feveriſh complaints the patient $ weakneſs i is not. 
to be computed from his own feelings, nor from the Nies 
om the length « of the malady compared with! its ee 
and having ; a proper regard t to any great evacuations which 
may bave happened ; an attention therefore to theſe cir- 
cumltances will be the beſt guide in directing cordials. 
When, the diſeaſe i is ſo far abated as to leave little worth 
notice but the weakneſs, cordials i in ſuch caſes, generous. 
diet, the Peruvian bark and T onic "tinQure, have moſt 
excellent and immediate effects; 5 and a pb fician ſhould 
immediately when it happens, leſt the fever terminate in 
A. /putrid, one, which i is generally the caſe when an inflam-” 
| matory fever i is not properly treated a at ficſt, Ta fome Taſes' 
the ſymptoms. are ſo violent, a8 to carry off the patient" ? 
before the complaint has time to diſcover Ligns" 6 of” 
putridity. r en f bag ut Bt 
In KAY fevers the ſymptoms ate very differ tent from 
thoſe of the ; inflammatory, and require a very different 
treatment. In the Highter Einds of putrid fe "fevers "the?" 1” 
patient is ſeized with great weakneſs and los of tire ngth: ik 
lownefz and 1 uncommon. dejection f ſpirits, freq Wi Fo 
voluntary fighing 3 and weight about the heart eart, 4 ve encral # 
coldnels and inſenſibility: he is very bf en of © 


0977-I19091" & 
tags © and expreſſes | much anxiety about his recovery. 
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Vomiting, nauſea or fickneſs, is an uriiverſal Gmptort, 
Sometimes a great heat and load affect the pit of the ſto- 
mach, with perpetual vomiting of porraceous or black | 
choler; and a moſt troubleſome ſingultus; ; the matter 
diſcharged has frequently a very nauſeous ſmell ; all kinds 
of drink ſeem bitter and mawkiſh; the breaſt is genetally 
affected with a tightneſs and cough; and the head is often 
heavy with a dull ſenſe of pain, ſeldom with a delirium 
at firſt ; but the patient ſleeps little night or day, oc 
ſioned by the morbid quality of the blood and the relaxed 
ſtate of the fibres 3 the nervous fluid is irregularly ſecreted 
and imperfectly diſtributed over the body. During this 
watchfulneſs the patient has a ſilent, gloomy; thoughtful 
and dejected countenance, and the watchfulneſs at laſt 
: produces a delirium, though ſome are never delirious, 
| but all are under a ſtupor or confuſion, The delirium 
| eus itſelf in a variety of ſhapes; tlie patient is then 
talkative; fallen; melancholy; revived, outrageous, frighted 
or undoncernedʒ according to circumſtances; ; and the urine | 
becomes pale; cough, ſpitting, flying pains or pleuretir: 
ſtitches, commonly very gentle, are ſometimes felt thro” 
the body ; the pulſe low, ſmall, frequent; and unequal, i 
often varying both as to ſtrength and fulneſs, but ſeldom ; 
ſo full and ſtrong as to indicate a general inflammatory g 
ſtate of the blood; the tongue white and very foul, the 
thirſt ipcanfderable'; ; when raiſed from the pillow, the | 
patient corhplains of a giddineſs. The attack begins with 
ſhivering; and ſmall interchanges of heat and cold, total 
loſs .of appetite z at night the body has no conſiderable | 
| degree. of beat, but a clammy, fœtid, damp feel; in ſome 
petechiæ appear; in others the infection firſt a appears with 


, £4 ſevere trembling, particularly of the. hands, ſometimes 


2 pl of ae in the arms and weakneſt: of the 
5 5 nn 
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limbs, ſucceeded by pains in the head, and in all the bones, 


particularly in the back; and the ſhivering, reſembling 
the cold fit of an ague, returns two or three times in twenty- 
four haurs, ſometimes only once a day, and in others it 
returns every other day like a tertian fever; the partial, 
and ſometimes profuſe ſweats, ſucceeding the cold fit, 
afford no relief, but ſerve. greatly to weaken the patient. 
In ſome the infection appears with frequent faintings, or 
in a flux, in others with a feyer. When the firſt attack 
is from e A gentle natural ſupervening flux proves 
\falutary 3. ; and when the purging comes on, it is a moſt 
favourable ſymptom, and the patient is immediately re- 


ſtored to health. It is obſervable that the natural criſis of | 
the infection is oſten by ſtool ; but a ſevere flux indicates 


the miſchief to be fixed, and as it wete concentrated in 
that canal; then the patient has ſevere griping, and the 
belly is often ſwelled and tenſe after profuſe ſtools. 
Where the contagion makes its firſt: appearance With ꝛa 


Aux, the acceſſion of a fever carries off the patient. For 
the moſt part, when the patient lies warm, the body is 
coſtive; when cold, a diarrhoea i is a common ſymptom. 


As the fever advances, the patient becomes more languid, 
low. and oppreſſed, the head ſtupid and hęavy, the hands 
tremble, the pulſe ſinks, the patient becomes dull of hear- 


ing, and at laſt almoſt deaf; there are ſmall ſpaſms and | 


twitshings i in different parts of the body, which increaſe 


anto a kind of tremulous motion over all the body, but 


. eſpecially in the wriſts, which ſhake the bed-cloaths/and 
gurtains; the patient grinds the teeth, and often attempts, 
after drinking, with a convulſive motion, to bite the edge 
of the cup. Sometimes the patient has obſtinate wakeful- 
neſs, with very great inquietude. If the attack be more 
enen the pee are conſequently more ſevere and 


dangerous, 
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dangerous, he ſickneſs or vomiting is greater, more fre- 
quent looſenefs and -dejeCtion, profuſe ſweats and deep 
depreſſion of ſpirits, obſtinate wakefulneſs or great ſleepi- 
neſs, twitching and ſtarting of the muſeles; the delirium 


becomes at laſt inceſſant, the patient knowys no body, 


mutters greatly about death and the grave, and is con- 
tinually -picking at the bed-cloaths with the fore · finger 
and thumb, which is a worſe ſign than graſping at arty 


ching with the Whole hand. The tongue is either of a 


pale red with a ſhining gloſs, a little moiſt, with a thin 
'blueiſh film like milk and water, or ſmooth and dry as if 
varn iſhed over, or rough and brown, with black ſpots 
or ſtreaks down the middle, and ſometimes black wich dla 


5 horny appearance, and deep chops, but ſometimes ſoft 


and moiſt to the laſt, with a mixture of greeniſh or yellow 


colour, a black furring or glare about the roots of the 


zeeth; the blood viſcid, ſizy, and covered with a yellow 
Sluten half an inch in thickneſs, or with a blueiſh green 
glutinous ſize on the top, and the under part of cke 
<raflamentum. is of a looſe, flabby texture, like liquid gore. 
Theſe are ſymptoms of the different degrees of putre- 
faction. The glutinous part of the blood ſeems! met 
qualified to retain the infectidus particles, and being ſepa- 
rated from the maſs of blood, is depoſited in larger quan- 
titles in different parts of the body, where it produaes 
ulcers, deſtroys the continuity of the neighbouring parts, 


and the xeſt of the blood becomes more looſe and diſſolved. 


The contagion diſſolves the blood, but the gluten is prin- 
Cipally and chieffy concerned. If the tip of the tongue 
grows moiſt, and the hardneſs upon the edges gives way, | 


it is a good fign ; but if the tongue be brown or black, 


_ 12:8ry, ſtiff, and ſcored, it is a ſign of a high degree of pu - 
ateſoence. If the tongue appear like ra meat, it is a 


I ; fign 
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fen chat apthe will appear; much wind ſeems to ſtruggle 
for a paſſage. If the feet are dry, and covered, with, a 
black glare or glue, Which adheres very eloſely, it is a 
Ggn of the greateſt, malignity of the diſeaſe; and when, 
that matter drops off, or is rubbed off with eaſe, it is a 
cod fign, A ſunk, muddy, lifeleſs, appearance of the 
eyes, expreſſiye of the, utmoſt dejection, or watery, with 
ſome ſtrakes of blood, and often inſenſible even of light; 
an offegfive ſtench from the hreath, and mawkiſh.tafte in 
the mouth; when the hliſters de not fill, or diſcharge a 
grecaiſh yellow or; ſtinking matter; and when the ſkin 
has ayellowiſh tinge, diſagteeable to the fight and pain- 
ing; attempting to ſpeak, but unable to articulate a word; 
inſrnſible to the calls of nature; or of any evacuation: 
theſe age all bad ſigns. Iſſues, bliſters, and ſetans, ate 
| antlers for the infection to be, freely diſcharged from the 
body and When natural ſuppurations happen, it is a very 
favourable ſymptoms; Swelling beneath the ears, bleed- 
ing at the noſe, or by urine, are bad, and indicate a great 
— the eat and, if at the nth Emo -regdith 
——— — aud du 
appear in a-few:days, are obſerved on the breaſt and other 
parts of the budy, the: putrefaſtion is ſtill advaneing, and 
che danger greater. The appearances of the ſpat ate very 
Vuarious and mutable, ſometimes black, pale, red, ſmoath, 
mund, with a black rim or ſpot in the middle z atother 
meg red and inflammatory, ziſing above: the ſurface. r 
_the ſbin in cluſters, ox in ſtreaks upen cht ſkin; lomations 


 vaniſhing-or faintly. appearing y at other timos, fulla aus 
——— — 
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#hiefly in the bend of rhe arm and neck; the pulſe is af 
chat time as variable and uncertain. If the miliary erups 
tions are very numerous, and eſpecially if ſcarlet, with 


little reddiſh or bluciſh ſpots interſperſed, the caſe is very 
dangerous. and often fatal; and if there be a great diſ- 


charge of blood from the noſe, or in the urine, it indicates | 


a very great diſſolution of the blood; and little hopes of 
recovery; vibices ſometimes appear, and the whole ſkxin is 
of a duſky hue, the breathing laborious, interrupted with 
frequent ſighs, and the tafte entirely gone. © Theſe: ſymp⸗ 
toms are followed very ſoon by obſtinate hiccoughs, and 
looſe ſtools come off without the knowledge of the patient, 
who has not ſtrength to retain either the excrement or 
urine; If the looſeneſs ceaſes, and the noxious matter 
makes a tranſition from the bowels to the ſtomach, and 
occaſions wind and hiccough, it is no bad ſign, -and 
vomits ſhould. be immediately given, and repeated, to 
endeavour to evacuate the noxious matter. Vomiting at 
this period, when ſuch ſymptoms appear, is of the utmaſt 
conſequence; it leſſens the quantity of malignant matter, 
and gives the teſt a direction to the glands of the mauth/; 
and we often ſee it tranſlated thither, and appear upun the 
tongue, mouth, and eſophagus, in form of ſmall white 
ulcers, which increaſe till the roof of the mouth is covered 
wich a white ſubſtance, which comes off in flougbs and 
feakes, and the ulcers- diſcharge a thin-watgry- humour. | 
Soft en gargles, ſteams of hot water, &c, ate af 
ule 00 loſten und Imooch the throat and mouth. If he 
prupzions: are thrown out plentifully upon the ſkin, ad 
9 aud gather White heads full of matter, the 
ent has a great chance of recovery: if nature has not 
Rrength o ſeparate from the blood the more putrid par · 
biclen, and to depoſit them upon abe ſkin, im that caſe tha 

| puts x U | ery otions 
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| Vruptions flatten and go in, and the patlent dies upon the 
Webentf or twelftir day. But if the ſymptoms are much 
Hitipared'wheti che eruptions fill, chen, if care be taken, 
rec vefy may be infured. If the' fytnptoms remain Mer 
che eruptions appear, and Mt as before; and the 1 
kontintie low And oppreſſed, the head muddy, light, coti- 
fett arict bewiderett, and deep lighing and wakefalneſs, - 
Hature is exhauſted aud quite overcome,” and the patient 
efter dies between the fifteenth and twentieth; ſometimes 
dhe vital powers' wilt fruggte til the twenty-fifth or 
thittretty for the erifis of this fever happens at no fixed 
| but the patient is then extremely weak and Tow, 
ud im à kind 6a terpid or lethargie fate, except in the 
Paroxyfins, which roufe the vital powers a little, a8d 
death and Hife feem to hang balanced in equal ſcales; and 
I che Patient does not get worſe, he has a chance of 
xecdvery. | When ſeattet and purple fpots appear, and - 
don't 'Tife above the ſkin, the diſeaſe is ſti! more virulent, 
mne putreſcency of the blood highly infeckious, all the 
former ſymptoms are greatly” exaggerated, and the per- 
| piratibn And effluvia of the paticht fill the aft with ma- 
lgnant matter, which will catry the infection from ane to 
aflötfier, and the winds which" drive the air, lended with 
putrid and deadly latter, will Waft ir from place to place 
to a very gfeat diſtance. In Now'fevers tue urin is“ 
ibis, "and" alters” from day to day In eolbur and ech 
;' but” often pale or yellow 57 inthe” incretiſe he 
| ſentiment #6 ſometiines thiek; rough,” füll of ſenles, and 
hit furfurasecus appeirants; br fixe water rained? 
Vith browniſh ay, whith n u ig tut ther fever wilt 
ran very high:” The'floolsin gencial'ate-vety iplendifilly* 
noteoftive, nor very Fax, ill 4 fermenking fare lilte bam 
aud very 40 oh) . 656 
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ichorous or bloody, and of a cadaverdus ſmell; the voice 
low and ſlow. If the patient be of a ſcorbutic habit of 
body, the ſymptoms are much exaſperated; and of the 
moſt dangerous kiſid. Miliary, eryſipelatdus, br herpetical 
erihpt ions, appear for the moſt part in the. extremities firſts 
Theſe eruptions gradually grow livid; thin, black, and 
gangrenous; attended with or. producing ſordid and ſanidus 
ulcers, ſpinæ ventoſæ and caries of the moſt obſtinate and 
dangerous kind; ſpreading always upwards, ſeldom or 
never downwards; the teeth often fall out, the gums 
ſwell and bleed, and the jaw becomes carious. The patient 
has a conſtant thirſt, the ſkin dry and hot; the pulſe ſmall 
and quick, the eyes ſtaring; or moving quitk, and locking 
wild, with a deſpairing, moving aſpect; the tongue moiſt. 
and tremulous; the patient reſtleſs, and ſometimes de- 
lirious. If nature has any remains of ſtrength, ſhe; ena 
deavours to diſburden herſelf; aid generally à little 
below: the knee carious or cancerous ulcers make quick 
ravage; attended with moſt exquifite pain; and for the 
moſt, part the curtain ſoon drops, and forces the patients 
tos take a final leave of the world. The criſis of this» 
feuer happens at no particular period; it ſometimes ends 
in a fatal flux, conſumption or waſting. In contagious 
ſevers people are moſt ſubject to relapſes; Which are in 
a. degree ptuportioned to the degree of the fever: 
If v attendi to thoſe ſymptoms which: uſually ſhew the 
ſtotnadh and bowels” to be out of order, we ſhall ſoon; be 
convinced, without having occaſion to examine the ſymp- 
tems one by one, that the primary ſeat of the complaint 
islin the prime viag and chat tlie body is gradually in- 
fectrd and the whele bloed contaminated from . the cauſa 
5 eib being trauſmitted fromthe ed and boꝶ els inta 
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When we ſee one thing follow another, as often as they; = 


come under the coghizance of our ſenſes, we conelude 
them cauſe and effect; although the cauſe is not manifeſt, 
we ſtill think it exiſts, and that the other is the conſe- 
quence of it. Let us apply this to the preſent icaſe. 
An emetic, any thing conſiderably putrid, bilious or acrid, 
an overloaded ſtomach, a vaſt variety of ſubſtances, when 
received into the ſtomach, bring on a great weakneſs, 
dejection of ſpirits, coldneſs of the ſkin and extremities, 
quickneſs, inequality, and weakneſs of pulſe, coldneſs 
with ſweat upon the face, confuſion and giddineſs of 
tet, oppreſſion and nauſea at the ſtomach, which 
are tu be removed only by the offending cauſe being 
—— and if it be not, the reſt of the body ſoon 
ſhares in the calamity, and other ſymptoms appear, re- 
ä cciving only a little variation in different patients, from 
the diverſity of conſtitution and ſtate of the body. The 


ED. -ſymptoms only indicate what progreſs the diſorder has 


made, the quantity and virulence of the offending matter, 
and the violence of the complaint. A knowledge of the 
conſtitution, the ſtate of the atmoſphere, and tlie epi- 
- demical diſorders prevalent at the time, ean only lead the 
phyſician to a true knowledge of the diſeaſe. A judicious 
phyſician will firſt make it his buſineſs: to know the pre- 
vailing epidemical diſeaſes of the ſeaſon, and then 
Rudy, and make himſelf well acquainted with the tempe- 
tament or idioſyncraſy, or particular conſtitution of the 
patient, before he preſumes to preſcribe. The ſymptoms 
nom mentioned are the leading ones in nervous, inter- 
mittent, putrid and malignant fevers, diarrhoas and . 
dyſenteries. Have we not then good reaſon to affimm, N 
that the primary cauſe of them all is ſituated in he 
_ »Romach? From this ſuppoſition We ae account 


Ke J K for * 
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Tor all the ſucceeding F5enptomnd 2 when the ſtomach and 
-bowels are oppteſſed, they have an unnatural diſtenſion, 
Heat and irritation ; they become relaxed, and very ſenſible 
of irritating applications; the niſus of the circulation has an 
internal tendency, &c. a ſpaſm or conſtriction happens upon 
theſkin. To attempt to remove the ſpaſm upon the ſurface, 
is only attempting to take away an effect which would 
_ Giſappear of itſelf, if the cauſe was removed; therefore 
vur indications of cure muſt firſt be directed to the primæ 
Vviæ. Diaphoretics, and all hot, cordial, irritating and 
tonic medicines, are very improper and hurtful in the 
beginning of fevers; and is a practice which, of all 
others, moſt effectually tends to forward the complaint, 
and exaggerate every ſymptom. Putrid and infectious 
fevers are a heavy calamity, and the injudicious method 
of treating them has contributed greatly to render them 
diſaſtrous. 'The injudicious exhibition of heating ſudorifies 
and profuſe ſweating, which ſtimulate and urge on the 
blood, and waſte and fatigus the patient, have added 
greatly to their malignity; for ſweating cannot be uſeful 
at firſt except the infection is very ſlight; ſweating; if it 
could be obtained, only weakens and fatigues the ſpirits, 
relaxes the body, inſpiſſates the blood, increaſes the diſ- 
order; and haſtens its progrefs by hurrying the offending 
matter faſter into the eonſtitution. Towards the turn, 
when the cauſe af the diſeaſe has intimately mixed with 
and contaminated the blood, or after due regard is paid to 
the alimentary canal, by clearing the ſtomach and dowels 
of their contents, then ſome: gentle diaphoretics, if the 
vital powers are not too much reduced, are of infinite 
ſervice, and will work a cure as if by a charm. When 
Ithe conſtitution is much weakened, and nature unable to 
e bart; aud what is required of her to dit" the 


1 | U 3 operatic 
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aa of ſuch remedies, and when gentle diaphoreticy* 
have been continued for $wepty-four or thirty hourg with - 
gut any. viſible + fig of TECHYELY', then cordials and tonie 
medicines mult be called in, and the hark, with vinegar; 
ny he poured down .without regard « either to weight or 
ure 3, but 1 verily believe that a tea-ſpoe ful" of the 
1 Tonic tinfture will do more towards forwarding a re- 
Covers when the anger is very alarming, than half an 
ounce of bark. It will a alſo. be neceſſary ſometimes, when 
the complaint has not been” properly treated: at-brit,. h 
rouſe all the latent powers of nature by bliſters and other 
fijpauſanys, to get the better of the enemy, When the 
battle is hot, all the auxiliaries muſt be called in, ang 
paturg, though the has borne the burden and heat of thg 
dy and is ready to yield, muſt be called upon n 
her Iaſt and wimoſt efforts, when it comes to the laſt 
either $g;conquer or yighd.  Bliſters are certainly of wats 
dexfulſerpice in malignant fevers. If the ſymptoms remain” 
after, the adminiſtration, of a vomit, clyſters, &c. or ſhoulg* 
the exhibition of them be altogether negleRed, or un” | 
luckily delayed too long, or the patient injudiciouſly trea 
with: bleeding, &. where the proof of infection is chidentt 
recourle myſt ſpeedily be had to bliſters; they are of great 
Nice and often have ſudden good effects: theſe are 0 
be applied the hack, if the head or limbs be affected; i 
and 20 che breaſt, ſhould the pain ſeize that part; and ape 
Aae he abdomen, they fp che purging.” The erate 
ations caulcd by blifters are of little conſequence, eo 
FE good effects in ſtimulatigg and entivenitig;' 
the in tz when they are low, languid, fupk, and the bod 
nen drogly and ſtupid. | Biverius e hors . 
| Ae e en een jum non fi | 
JET e ſunt; ſoleg ee ” — ie 
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Grinque-lacis adware, cerviei nimirum, utrique brachio, 
vaxii intexiori inter cubitum et humerum, et utrique fe», 3 
moth Harti. etiam . jnferiori inter inguina et genua, cum 
telici·ſueceſſu. And Etmuller ſays, Si ulla eſt febris in 
ana weſicatoria canveniunt eſt in primis petechialis. ä 
 Hlannels wetted. in, boiing water, applied to the extremi - 
ties; and very frequently renewed, are of uſe, and greatly, 
relieve:the haad. This method may be uſed when bliſters 
wauld be;improper. As bliſters arg very proper, and ſomes 
tiaes,ahſslutely neceſſary upon the tum or decline of A 
fovers, thoy are as hyproper and dangerous in the begin 
ning and/ firſt ſtages of it; they only ſerve to hurry,. 
diſturb, and confound nature in her operations, and increaſe . 
thewiplence of che ſymptoms. Pbyſicians too often run 
headloog to the uſe of diaphoretics and bliſters, witho ut 
aiteming whether nature gives any ſuch. Indication 
The great credit Dr. James's Powders have acquired, is. 
nat ſrom tlieir extraordinary yirtues ſuperior to any other 
madicines, but from their being given towards the laſt, 
when; ſuch kind pf, medicines. are indicated 3 and ther N 
come in for the whole credit of the cure. I do not dep if 
them 0. be; 4.;very, good medicine, yet kermes mineral, 
diaphoretic antimony. with, emetic tartar, &c., if given. at 
| that timer. would anſwer, equally well. 

+ The,gpidemic, diſcaſe,, which has raged here with more 
ecdeli ſeverity for two. months, and which, though not 
very mortal was yet, ſo general that few eſcaped it, . 
2. ſliabt putrid, fevers, accompanied with all the gighter 
ſyanpt alxeady mentioned, and 0 doubt. aroſe from 
ide inſectious and unhealthy quality of the air, Servants, 
#86:thoſe who were obliged 40 be much abroad, 1 valetudi- | 
Batians: ho. nee fymptom. much exaggerated, 


oats.» as baut atta acked ; but in 
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dhe ſpace of eight or ten days the complaint became very 
general, and when neglected er impreperly treated 
proved fatal. The patient, as in moſt inſectious diſeaſes; 
| was: generally ſeiz ed: ſuddenly, and very ſenſibly-perceived 
the · infection the moment it ſeizʒed him. The patient was 
feined with a flight nauſea, which in delicate, weakly, und 
r. bilious conſtiturons, and where: the body wait 


head ras.  Nupid*:and* e re . Hight pein- es 
mawkiſh taſte in the mouth, want of appetite, — | 
eſs. and lob of ſtrength, dejection of ſpirits,. ſoraneſs of 
the: throat and pain in ſwallowing a running of the noſe 
Ve ent is generally obſerved in common colds 8 


da che hren and difficulty in the breathing; attended with 
pain ſometimes pretty acute ʒ ſlight pains or ſtitches, co 
only of ſhort continuance in one place, ſeiged diſſorent 
parts: of the body, the extremities cold: and ſomatyhat 
pumbed.; the cough troubleſome, particularly towards 
pidrning3. the ſkin ſeldom hot or dry, but rather; cold 
d clammy; the tongue moiſt; wich ſomething of- a 
whitiſh/lard like glare; the pulſe full;-and- rather quick 
and hard at firſt. This fever: was ſometimes bttensded 
with a diarrhœa, which generally gave relief, and all:the 
ymptoms except the cough, which ſometimes remained 
meatty obſtinate, quickly diſappeared. A ſupervebing 
Lonſencls was always a. moſt \ favourable. ſymptoms and 
rendered the aſe of medicine unneceſſary. The ſtoole 
whether natural or procured by art, were black, on ver 
Fellow: The (purging was in ſome caſes, .partieularly 
Where the patient was very young or weakly .foviolent 
as to require à good deal of management, otherwiſe it 
Moved: fatal... Some * eee 
Wasn p- the 


appear heavy and languid, great reſtleſſneſs, tighineis 5 
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the' pitipforhe: ſtomachi; great inquietude and conghy 
others had a cough, pain and tightneſs in the cheſt, bud 
taſte in the mouth, loſi of appetite and-lowneſs of ſpirits; 
without any other ſymptom worth attending to. Some- 
coloured water, then e was leſs violent, and the 
fkin and mouth dry. PALS. e 7:35 1238 22008 (95 648175423 
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one, to · prove the fever to be of the putrid kind, and that 
the ſeat of the complaint was chiefly} confined to tha 
alimentary canal. The infection was not active enougi 
ts occafion great proſtration of ſtrength, vomiting, aul 
other ſymptoms of à dangerous malignant fever; yet 
fuſReient to affect the oeſophagus and Jungs; and lightly 
(0 irricate the ſtomach and dowels,” It required the fame 
treatment as other putrid fevers, and ſoon yielded to on 
ore vomits; gentle opening phyſic; as x decection at 
tandelion- with : foluble tartar and tincture ef rhubarb 
ummoniacum pills, &c. and if it was accompanied with a 
purging; a few doſes! of rhubarb emetic tartar and muſ 
never failed to have happy effects. If when the cee 
_ eonitinued::troubleſome after the other ſymptoms woere 
removed, à decoction of ſeneka or ſome ſoſte ning exper. 
rorant, with a bliſter upon the back or breaſt, became 
\nevefiary ; when te cough was very ſevere; and the pulſe 
bardband full, taking a few ounces of blood did good. 
If the patient inelined to ſweat after the operstion of the 
emexie; by lying ſome time in bed, and drinking balm or 
common tea plentifully, he ſoon got welle“ But 'as this 
epidemic required no particular treatment different from 
vther putrid fevers, I nom proceed to mention the general 
method of cure in alb their different degrees of violence z 
22 of Holence; and con- 
My - | | ſequently 


Y! 
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ſequently requise langer or ſhorter tiene to aenompliſh the 
cure, the lame method muſt be purſued in all l n 
exacuate and wath away the poiſonous matter by a ſpetdy- 
andabvrough cleanſing of the alimentary canal hy means 
ef romits, clyſtors, or cooling hic. I a gentle natufal 

fapervening looſeneſs comes on, it is a favourabledymp=: 
tan, nd moſt eligihie in: all: inſactious diſordara. As ſobn 

2 Any ſyumptoms / aſ un fection are perceived; avamitdhquld 
be immkbsistaly; adminiſtered, and xepeated as eccaſion 
niquies, id ſhould:procede the wit of ceny other m- 
Ene , it till diſcharge got only the iafectious matter e 
unthe ſtomacha det any other noxious ſtuff ſcem indi- 
mio. which mould. hinder the operation of then mei- 
aacs, and being, converted and aſhmilated by the diſcaſes 
weeld:apghiseamgligntty from wilieh che dliſtemper mig 
ima, t will he o ſervice to rouſe the vital points 
mare forcible actian. An emetic given upon ſhe fit 

appearance f the infection, ar upon à relapſe, ſtun 

entirely removes the feyers and never fails ta check ita 
"Ebongh bleeding ha dangerous in graponion to nher inn 
lence ofthe infection, yet a ſwalk quantity of blood isbn 

22 the beginning does good when there inenyabet 

of inflatametioe,: the pulſerfull aps here the; infeRtion. - 

indights and topical -pains,:08 dtizahes, it ſhbzud be 

Nuhr, to the ſymꝑtems of inan hut hith 
raglighant fevers Mill not bear bleeding It: iso met 
Auiſeable to take a ſmall quantity t fr, Sent the... 
jalinatiens Hor. bleeding aue very apparent, u d : 
the-finger,1pen the.onfice. till you, diſeever the tate wok.; 
bleed; üf it he N remove thy Gager: and taken 
F 
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che bloed; but this operation in fuch-fevers is not to be 
repeated, for when it is, it never fails to injure the patient. 
Fruit and acids in the firſt ſtages of this fever coꝛrect the 
putreſcent' bile, are of infinite ſervice, and ought to be 
liberally made uſe of; china oranges in particular; gentle 
antimonial purgatives, as emetic tartar with crema tartary 
antimonial wine with ſenna and tamarinds, ſaline draught 
with manna, rhubarb with muſk and emetic tartar, ſhould 
be given every hour till it begins to purge. All purging 
beyond a ſtool or tyo is not ſo prejudicial as ſame believe; 
when it is procured by ſome gentle method; ſtrong purge 
ae indeed highly dangerous, yet a gentle coaling anti- 
wc though it occaſions a good many ſtools, 
will do do hurt, but, op the conerary, much goods and 
Mews that there was a large quantity of putrid matter 
collected in the bowels. When there is a purging natu - 
tally, it will be beſt moderated by gentle doſes of rhubarb, 
ſoluble tartar, &c. AAR n bs een 
ſeveral days. 1 
Miſeaſes art cured by heir tes ae mk 
contrariis vincuntur. Heat is a ſtrong ſoeptie, conſe» 
guencly cel things, and all cooling antiſceptic medicines, 
ar proper: therefore it is af very great importance that 
the patient breathe in a cool; air, to be cautious in avoids: 
ing large fues and hot rooms, to lie upon a matraſs in a 
cool ſparidus chamber, and to be ſo covered as to preſerve 
only a moderate degree of warmth. - It is a very material 
error to expoſe the body too much to the action of heat, 
with u vis to preſerve it againſt the bad effects of cold, 
forthe influence of cold will be leaſt perceived by thoſe 
wii ® y expoſed to its effects. Numbers ara 
mjgerially-injured/by too much heat, and putrid diſcaſes | 
th ur 'highly exaggerared, and W . 
Ly fat 
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fatal by an improper degree of heat. Thb dt bed th 
body ſooner than any medicine internally taken, therefore 
| the renewing, cooling, and regulating the air in a patient's 
room, is of the greateſt conſequence, provided always 
chat the intention of keeping up the perſpiration be not 
fruſtrated. Numberleſs are the miſchiefs ariſing from de- 
priving the patient of cool air. In putrid diſeaſes it is 
moſt particularly neceſſary, in order to remove the putrid 
ſteams:: The patient muſt therefore be kept very cool, 
the curtains of the bed undrawn, a ſmall quantity of 
bed-cloaths, linen, bed and x6om, often changed, the 
| door, and for the moſt part the windows kept open; no 
permitted to ſtay in the room except the neceſſary 
| attendants, The patient ſhould be much in the open air, 
4 even in che worſt ſtages of the fever; and after he returns 
into his room, he ſhould: be immediately put to bed. 
Particular care ſhould be taken about the patient's food 
when; he begins to recover, animal food being the laſt 
thing permitted. During the illneſs all aceſcent ſood 
may be given; ; The ſtate of the air ſhould de altered by 
making. an artificial atmoſphere, by conſtantly ſmelling to 
the Tonic tincture, having a bit of flannel wetted i in the 
| fame,.Aand applied to the ſtomach and breaſt, and cloths 
| wetted with it conſtantly lying upon the pillow-near. the 
noſe. The room ſhould be ſprinkled with the following 
vinegar, commonly called the Vinegar of the Four Thicyes, 
prepared thus: Take of rue, ſage, mint, roſemary, worm- 
wood dad lavender, a handful of each, infuſe them. tor 
gether i in a gallon of white · wine vinegar, put the holę 
in a tone pot cloſely covered up and paſted yer the cares 
Et the pot, chus cloſed upon warm wogd-athe: 
days, after xrhich ſtrain ĩt through fine fl 
| cial putting in each aguarter;pfiop 
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diinee of camphor. If the infection be _ aaa, throw 
2 n of the tincture over the room. all 

This method never fails to ſet the W beyond A. 
ger, and if timeouſly and effectually purſued, leaves little 
occaſion for any thing elſe; and if the fever does not 8⁰ 
W off, the erg cores 4 1 "oP 
mild. | 

Phe Roti inteneiol ! is to inst; cit ind lüp 
port the animal ſpirits, which preſide over all the body, | 
govern and aſſiſt its functions, and preſerve a juſt cn ñ 
my in the whole, to ſtop the progreſs of the putrefaction 
in the blood, to recover the conſiſtence and union of ĩts 
parts, to reſtore the harmony of the animal machine, to 
enable the active vital principle of the body to throw off 
the malignant matter by a critical ſeparation from the 
whole maſs, and to ſupply the place with healthy well 
conditioned chyle and blood. To do this the Tonic 
tincture is a moſt wonderful medicine internally taken, 
And will, T believe, in no caſe fail, where the vital powers 
are not extinguiſhed, and nature deprived of all power to 
Telicve Herſelf,” or to aſſiſt the operation of medicine. It 
zs equally powerful in preventing infection. The beſt 

| Prodf of the effcacy of any method is the ſucceſs with 
| which it is attended; and was it uſed in jails, camps and 
navies, it would then appear how powerful a*preſervative: 
it is againſſ infectious diſeaſes, The love of life, natu-. 
rally implanted in all mankind, will no doubt induce them 
to adopt a method which promiſes ſuch flattering hopes 
of fafety from ſo direful 4 calamity. * Were the Jails, 
Where ſo many daily: die of fevers, under my inſpection, 
Ewould undertake" to fave. nine tenths of thoſe that now 
| Ef infectious fevers; at à very moderate Expence, and, 2 
lo rute be ſakrry of the judges, and of thoſe that ate 
PHY obliged 
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obliged to attend at trials. I ſhiall here only mention a 
few regulations which would be of uſe. As ſoon as a 
priſoner is btought-to: jail; he ſhould be ſtript of his dirty 
_ rigs, which ſhould be bundled up, and carried away 
either to an apartment at a diſtance from the jail, or 
lain by in one of the upper rooms appointed: for that 
purpoſe ;-for the unſhifted linen and dirty rags are ſuffi 
_ cient to brred an infection. Let them therefore be ſtript 
of every article of their apparel; and not à ſingle thing 
ſuffered toremain : after they have lain in ſteep in hot wa⸗ 
waſhed; ſmoaked with ſulphur, and laid by for the uſe of 
the priſoner, if acquitted, or for the benefit of the jailer 
ot waſher-woman: The priſoner ſflould be waſhed with 
ſoap and water, and ſome of the vinegar; then he ſhould 
take ſome of the Tonic tincture, and continue to take it 
twice a day for a week, and to ſmell to ſame of che ſame. 
Whew his fpirits are recovered; and no fymptbms of in-. 
fection appear, he may diſcontinue the uſe of the tinftures; 
and return to it if occaſion requires; if the air is very bad 
2 bit ofiflannel wetted in the ſame may be laid on the ſto· 
mach and breaſt. In place of his on rags; there ſhould 
bea certain mumber of dreſſes made of flanmel, hich; 
ſhould be dyed red, for the uſe of priſoners, entry Hv 
leaving his dreſs for his ſucceſſor when hoe is ſet at liberty, 

and mceives his own elonths. Every priſoner ſnould have. 
a clean ſlannel ſhirt once z Week, which, after being well 
waſhed, ſhould be ſmoaked with ſulphurꝭ and evety Suni 
day · before they change they ſhould be obliged: to'-waſh-+ 
wich ſoap and water. The ſtraw, hay, or henth; (os n 
flax or feather-· beds ſhould be allowed): may; be changed. 
very frequently; the priſon ſhould be waſlied one a:wittl + 
a do axe eve 
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onee u day. In the con) room à por full vf piccty and 
fulphur ſheuld be ſet en fife every might as ſoon as the 
priſonets leave id; for dleatilinefs-avails nue in removing 
fk 041 md the ſmoalk”'6f ſulphur, wood,” &e. purify 
muck. Phe healthy ſhould be ſeparated from the ficks, 
and no communication on any account permitted. Thoſe 
who have any ſores ſhould not be permitted to mix wich 
_ the reſt; till their ſores are healed up by the out ward applica». 
tion of the Tonic tincture; a certain quantity of which 
ſhoald de allowed to every priſoner, to be taken diſote- 
nes 4 as he finds occaſion, when his ſpirits are lows or 
any ſymptom of infection appears. For the preſervation 
— the Ming, the corpſe of a perſon dead of infetion 
ſhould quickly after death be put into a coffin,. interrek 
deep in the ground, and the room immediately purifiede / 
The uppermoſt rooms in jails ſhould” be alletted fer the 
ſick and thoſe who have any ſores, and nobody permitted 
to enter. FPhoſe that are even fuſpected to be il dughe 
to be ſeparated from the healthy. A little ſpet of greumi 
ſhould: de allotted for each jail, that the priſoners may. 
bave the benefit of freſh. air, and by way of exerciſe they - 
ſHoutd be obliged to: dig the ground. While one party 
are employe i digging, eee 15 een cue grouns 
aheady dug. „ bets nd ae 
Thee, ant ſome few 3 abe pn e 
practice at à very little expence to the public, wh would? 
I tare ſay, fubmit to it chrarfully. Mercy and eompaies - 
are the æHRwN characteriſties of the Erighty; and r . 
tenipr to a aken cheir Humanity, and to ſöſten their 
attontion to ſo merelful, {6*Yudable a purſuft as that f 
endezvodrifig to alleviate the ſufferings unc to preferve 
ene Ives öf numbers of our wretched fellow fubjects 
wonkt*be- un” infult} to the inbabitants n, 
o It 
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Ie is one great branch of the ſenatorial office to alleviate, 
a far as may be, the miſery of all the ſuffering members 
of the ſtate; and to whom can mercy be more properly 
entended than to objects in the greateſt diſtreſs ? Many 
the wretches for whom I now- plead are unworthy; 
let ſuch anſwer to the laws of their country for their 
crimes, and atone with their lives ſor the injuries they 
have done to ſociety; but while they live, even they con- 
tinue objects of compaſſion, and have ſome right to the 
attention of the legiſlature, who have ſhewn a willing. 
neſs to ſerve the fo#lorn and wretched even while the moſt 
important. affairs of the nation loudly called for their wiſe 
counſels and deliberations. To appropriate ſome fund 
for the purpoſes. already mentioned, would do honour 
| even to Engliſh mercy. 1 have too high an opinion of 
the honour and humanity of a Britiſh ſenate, to think 
that one will be found to appoſe ſo merciful and humarie 
an inftitution. Whoever gives himſelf time to compare 
his « own ſituation with that of his wretched, yet fellow- 
"LubjeRs,, who are pining and rotting in priſons, and will 
for a moment forget his own happineſs, and recollect the 
gloomy cells, the grated windows, and the weight of 
miſery they ſuffer ; if he has the Principles of a chriſtian 
and the ſenſibility of a man, cannot but be deeply in- 
tereſted in any method that can alleviate the 'calamitous 
condition of wretched priſoners, And when we conſider 
that many innocent of the crimes laid to their char harge, 
are hurried r and there Speed to direful col» 


2 no qratory to deſcribe hg El ng ger ; 
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Beſides, the ſafety of ſome of the moſt honourable and 
uſeful members of ſociety, I mean the judges, requires 
ſomething to be done. A day or two before they, and 


thoſe that are obliged to attend juries, go to the priſan, 
hep A take Rs emetic, or the CT purge 


— 


n . * zü. i e 8 4 Ae 
tinct. rhabarbar. vinoſ. 36. | 
confect. cardiac. . | 


Sls ſyr. croci zi. Me. 
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and next morning they ought to _ the tindure, = 
while they are in court repeat the ſame, a tea-ſpoonful 
upon a bit of ſugar every two hours, very frequently 
\mell to the ſame, and wear upon the ſtomach and breaſt 
2 bit of flannel wetted in it. The court-room ſhould be 
waſhed, then ſprinkled with the vinegar, and afterwards 
fumigated with pitch and ſulphur. The priſoners, before 
they come into court, ſhould be waſhed with ſoap and 
Water, and afterwards with the vinegar, have clean 
.cloaths, take two tea-ſpoons full of the tincture, ſtop the 
noſtrils with a bit of ſpunge wetted i in the ſame, and keep 
at their mouth while they remain in court a handkerchief 
ſprinkled, with it. With theſe precautions none. will be 
liable to catch the infection. = 

jay can Sy and on board hips, much ſervice might 
be done by a few proper regulations. 5 No braſs or 
g per v utenſil ſhould be uſed in camp or navy; it were 
yell. if they were laid aſide in every grate, family, 
0 tin or bell-metal ſubſtituted in their place. None 
N VS uſe the bed-pan,, or any other utenſil, made ule ot 


1 A thechamber of any perſon labouring under an infe&tious 
| x 
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diſeaſe. The bedding, cloaths, and every thing i in the 
room, or belonging to the infected perſon, ſhould be 
purified before they ate again uſed. 'As ſoon as the 
patient begins to recover, he ſhould be removed from 
the room, where the ſeeds of contagion may be lurking, 
into a pure freſh room, which will prevent a relapſe. 
None ſhould. uſe. the privies frequented by thoſe of 
infectious diſeaſes; for camp dyſenteries, and indeed 
moſt dy ſenteric fevern axe n both infectious and 
malignant. | 

The medirines next i in «anion to * Tonic ans, | 
are, the Peruvian, bark and ſtrong red-wine, which, to 
be of uſe, ſhould be poured down as faſt as the patient* 
can ſwallow. One, two, or three ounces of a ſtrong. 
decoction of the bark with red port, taken every hops, 


. a” 4 


* 


Es ee dur a er quantity thi har I i men... 
tioned will not anſwer any uſeful purpoſe. When the 
firſt intention of cure has been neglected, till the morbid 
matter has entered the habit and mixed with the blood. 


5 Faphanedce, as Dr, June, power, $64 ha he 
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cHna P. A, 
0% DISENTERIES. 


| Pas require the erate care and moſt” 


ſpeedy relief, as they often prove fatal, not only 


when they are a primary or original diſeaſe, but are very 


commonly a ſymptom of the moſt dangerous ſtate of other 
diſeaſes, There is always danger in every diſeaſe that, 
begins with a purging, and no phyſician can anſwer for 
the conſequences of delays in ſuch cafes. Hippocrates | 


ſays, every dyſentery is dangerous that begins with a 1 


fever, and in which we perceive a great variety of excre- 


ments. Old and "_ young PEN are e moſt bk kr ta. 


fluxes. 
Dyſenteries ; are woſt frequent in moiſt bot counitriedy 


where people live much upon ſalt proviſions long kept, 


and have few or no vegetables, uſe little exerciſe, and 
are erouded in unhealthy confined places. Every thing 
that promotes putrefaction and putrid and malignant fevers, 5 
is a ſtrong pre- diſpoſing cauſe to dyſenteries. Fhey appeap 
commonly at the time that putrid and malignant fevers 
rage, and are oply a particular determination of the cor- 


fupted humours to the inteſtines, and there the fever is 


concentrated. If the prime viæ give way, a flux enſues 3 
if the corrupted: humours are retained and carried inte the 
habit of the bady, till the whole maſs of hload is diſſolve 
and becomes putreſcent, continued * and malignant 
fevers are produced. 

Aſter what has been already ſajd upon infeltion and 


elo n, little more is here neceliary, as. oyery | 
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cauſe, ſuch as 'moiſt, hot, and changeable air, putrid 
effluvia, paſſions of the mind, unwholeſome food, indi- 
geſtion, &c. which produces putrid fevers, will occaſion 
dyſenteries, when the bowels are weak and relaxed. 


1 have already endeavoured to explain how. theſe cauſes | 


1 


as unripe fruit, new and 5 "UL and 3 purges, 
which have not a natural tendency to produce putrefac- 
tion, will, from their ſharpneſs and "irritating. quality, 


produce dangerous fluxes, 


The inteſtines are the firſt part of the buman body that 
becomes putrid; therefore fluxes are very common and 


fatal in armies, and on board ſhips | bound on long voyages. 
They are infectious, rapid in their progreſs, and very 


2 and the cure is attended with much difficulty and 
uncertainty ; Y yet if the medicine here recommended Was 


uſed in his Majeſty's army and navy, it would be found 
the. beſt yet diſcovered, in this country at leaft, for the 


<4 11 


of lives. 5 In "EE EG in the watery gripes of br, 
it operates as a ſpecific. | 2 


i, Purgation i is an excretion by the anus of all things that 


$ 8+ 


can flow from any part of the body through the inteſtines, 5 


which ': are a long canal, beginning at the lower orifice , of 


the Romach, and ending with the rectum. at the anus. 
They have, numerous convolutions or turnings, which ? 


fill the greateſt part of the abdomen. See a Smeg of 
the abdominal viſcera i in my General 8 ſtem of F Phyhcy 
Page 43% 8 85 A tn 900 2 , 

. he ſure. diagnoſtic of a F are Jane bilious 
Rooks a tenelmus, gripes, and ſometimes a — down 


5 


— — 
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of the rectum and ſtrangury. The ſtools are at firſt thin, 


i ſmall, ſlimy, frothy and frequent, owing to the irritations 


of the putrid colluvies, and the great ſenſibility, tender- 
neſs, and relaxed ſtate of the bowels. In the beginning 
there is generally a little blood mixed with the faces, 
occaſioned by a rupture of ſome of the ſmall veſſels in the 


rectum, which give the ſtools a blackiſh appearance, like 


the lees of wine: if they are moſtly bloody, then the 
dyſentery is called the bloody flux. The patient at firſt 
is ſeized with the common ſymptoms, which univerſally 
attend all puttid and infectious diſeaſes :' he complains of 
a' ſenſe of oppreſſion and nauſea at his ſtomach, indi- 
geſtion and a total loſs of appetite ; the food turns ſour 


in the ſtomach, the ſpirits low, and a bad taſte in the 


mouth. The fever accompanying dyſenteries is moſt 
commonly of the low malignant kind, eſpecially if the 


| dyſentery be contagious. In the advanced ſtate of the flux 


4 lientery \ comes on; then the aliment paſſes off undi- 
geſted, and the villous coat of the inteſtines is at length, 
by the putrid acrimony, abraded and voided by ſtool. 
In a lientery, Hippocrates informs us, that the fobd is 
Voided undigeſted. In the coeliac affection the food is 
diſcharged after it has undergone ſome degree of concoe- 
tion, but ſo imperfect, that the kind of food may be 
Known by the ſtools. A lientery i is ſometimes a diſtinct 
"diſeaſe, ariſing from a weakneſs of the ſtomach, particu- 
larly the pylorus, and may be cured with much certainty | 

"by the uſe of the Tonic tinQure. 

413 dyſenteries the fæces have, from the deginning, 1 
vely 0 offenſive ſmell,” but when the mortification begins, 
5 are highly confagious. The contents of the ſtomach 
and bowels being in a very advanced ſtate of putreſcen ey, 
14 f 48 | powerful We upon the food a8 ſoon as it Þ 
arb Suite > + X 3 receive 
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received into the ſtomach, and produce a violent fermen- 
tation; the food runs rapidly into a ſtate of putrefaction; 
a great deal of windy flatus is detached, produeing ſpaſms, 
vhich occupy different parts of the inteſtines, and occaſion 
great pain. If the patient diſcharges wind frequently, 
eſcher upwards or downwards, he is proportionably leſs 
tortured. with ſpaſmodic pains ; but as the ſtools, which 
are very frequent, are always preceded by ſharp Eriping 
"pains, the patient enjoys little eaſe all the time, unleſs the 
"ſenſibility of the nerves be deadened, the contractile mo- 
5 den of the ſolids impeded, and the pain quieted by 
- opiates, fomentations, &c. When the purging continues 
long, chere is a great waſte of fleſh, faintineſs, a ſmall 
and depreſſed pulſe, and a dry and ſhrivelled ſein. If 
| "there be a total proſtration of ſtrength, a low and ma- 
lignant fever, ſore throat; aphthæ, involuntary and ca- 

© Yaverous ſtools, then à gangrene is begun if there be a 
hiceough at che ſame time, we may concfutle hams *the 

: bowels are i in a fate of mortification«” ny 
People of bilious-conftitations: ate men able werte. 
teries, becauſe the bile is a ſharp ſtimulating fluid; dne 
great intention of it is to lubricate the bowels, and te 
keep up their periſtaltic motion 3 and when the irritating 
quality of the bile is at any time inereaſed by putrefac- 
tionz it oceaſions purging and griping- The bile, though 
it does not arrive at a high degree of putreſceney, becomes 
-Tooner-putrid than any other fluid in the bod 
= The ſlimineſs of the tools in dyſenteries ariſes from 
| that: Aimy ſubſtance, Which is plentifully -ſecrete#"to 
beſmear, cover and defend the internal ſurface of the 
:bewels from the ſharpneſs and hardneſs of the excrement, 
When the contents of the inteſfines are very ſharp and 
—_— and irritate che bhowels into neren contractions, 
n E the 
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dhe mucus of the bowels is carried off with the ſtools, 


and the bowels are left tender, bare, and expoſed to any 


irritating matter, which ſtimulates the glands, and oc- 
<aſions a large | ſecretion of a ſerous watery fluid, and 
obliges the patient to go frequently to ſtool. The cu- 
taneous perſpiration and diſcharge by urine are alſo dimi- 
niſhed, which occaſion the ſtools to be more plentiful and 
watery. The. blackneſs of the ſtools ariſes from putrid 
and corrupted bile and blood. The rapid fermentation 
and tendency to putrefaction occaſion the ſtools to be 
frothy and puffed up like yeaſt. The urine is either 
High- coloured, or preſerves its natural appearance. The 


degree of danger is known from the thinneſs, quantity, 


frothineſs, blaekneſs and fœtor of the ſtools, the degree 


of languor and depreſſion of ſtrength and ſpirits, and 


from the weakneſs, of the pulſe, Vellow ſharp biligus 
ſtools, like the yolks of eggs, and ruſty green ſtools, are 


very bad, unleſs they are critical, but tools of a, ſaffron 


colour are rather worſe. When they are reddiſh, they 
ere very dangerous, but not ſo fatal as the black. Proſper 
„Apinus ſays, that a looſeneſs, with red ſtools, is Very 
Nangerous, and the more ſo as it proceeds from a fault 
in the liver. Hippocrates repreſents black Kools, either 
With; or without a fever, to be very dangerous. A liquid 
fool, ſays he, voided haſtily and at once, or by degrees, 
is very bad; the one occaſions watchfulneſs,., and:;the 
other death. All theſe evacuations are unproſitable, 
ſays Alpinus, both becauſe: they are not ſuffieient to re- 
move the cauſe of the diſeaſe, and that they denote tie | 
great redundance., of /humours always fatal in a viglent 


Aiſeaſe; or elſe that che power of nature is languid and 


Gerat and attempting to diſcharge the noxious nene 
table and ſufficient for the purpoſe. - binng 
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TFhe ſerous dyſentery is moſt common in wet moiit 
weather, infenny countries, and in autumn. Dr. Willis 
ſays, that about the autumnal equinox, very many are 
| Kized with an unbloody, but ſharp and moſt dangerous 
Ayſentery. A diſeaſe, that ſeized the patient without any 
manifeſt cauſe, with violent vomiting and frequent watery 
ſtools, ſo that he was quickly reduced to the greateſt 
weakneſs, and inte the moſt frequent faintineſs and loſs 
of ſtrength. I have known many ſtrong men, that but a 
day before were in good health, yet in twelve hours they 
. were ſo diſpirited under the tyranny of this diſtemper, 
mat they ſeemed to be in a dying condition, with a weak 
pulſe, cold ſweats, and difficulty of breathing. All eva- 
cuations, (ſays the doctor) as bleeding, purging, and 
vomiting, were hurtful, but cordials were ufeful. Syden- 
ham does not ſay that people were ſeized with this 
complaint. all of a ſudden, or that it quickly killed the 
patient that was juſt before in health and vigour. It 
began with ſhaking and trembling, which were followed 
with: an- univerſal heat; then came the griping, which 
Was quickly followed with ſtools. Sometimes -the-griping 
Was the firſt ſymptom, and the purging followed; but in 
general the patient was firſt feveriſh,;'the tongue deeply 
- furred with white and ſometimes black, the ſpirits low 
and much oppreſſed, -the ſtrength exhauſted, with every 
Symptom of a malignant fever. Ibis diſeaſe did not only 
oocaſion the greateſt pain and ſickneſs, but brought the 
patient into che greateſt danger; for the vital powers 
being ex hauſted by the frequency of the ſtools, before the 
violence of the complaint can be mitigated, chere is con- 
inval danger of the death of the patient. The extremi- 
ties are very — damp, and the patient becomes 
| 90 2 ENAEC62H1 HT 189 7 E its 199k "X 12281 inſenſible 
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Snſenſible before death. Sydenham believes it to be 2 
particular fever turned inwards upon the bowels. 

In this, and every other dyſentery, the niſus of the 
circulation is certainly much inverted, and turned from 
the ſurface of the body upon the internal viſcera,” which 
occaſions a plethora, relaxation, and inereaſed ſenſibility 
of the internal veſſels; the ſerous humours, which in à 
healthy ſtate paſs off by urine, alſo the matter diſcharged 
by inſenſible perſpiration, likewiſe the putrid and diſſolved 
Hate of the whole maſs of blood from infection, &c- 
afford a very great flow of redundant humours upon the 
inteſtines. Women, whoſe monthly courſes are ſtopped, 
are very liable to PO fluxes 1 N from 
plethora. 

A dyſentery, anche ſimple or ſymptomatic; ariſes 
| em a preternatural irritation and ſenſibility of the bowels, 
and a great diſcharge of ſerous and putrid humours' into 
them. The cure muſt be attempted by removing the 
ſtimulating cauſe; by blunting the acrimony of the hu- 
mours, and correcting their putreſcency ; by ſheathing 
the bowels ; by ſtrengthening and reſtoring the tone of 
the veſſels; by preventing the flow of humours upon the 
+bowels; and Ap the niſus of the U to e | 
external parts. 

Though the dls are much u diſpoſed 6 to FpatenacinK, 
yet fruit and any acid antiſceptie medicine ſhould not be 
recommended, for the bowels are too much relaxed, and 
in too tender a ſtate to bear any ſharp, cold, or flatulent 
2aliment or medicine; therefore in the cure of fluxes the 
patient muſt abſtain from all fruit, except oranges! If 
there be à plethora, hemorrhage, or any inflammatory 
ſymptoms, it will be neceſſary to take away # little blood, 
And immediately after give a vomit of eee eſpe- 


cially 


cially if there be any ſickneſs at the ſtomach. Hippocrates 
very much recommends vomiting in the cure of adiarrheea, 
When the diſeaſe has been of ſome ſtanding, ſo that the 
Sowels-are much relaxed and the ſtrength greatly im- 
Paired, an emetic will do little good, and ſometimes may 
0 hurt. Dr. Tournefort ſays, when the ſoldiers are 

much weakened by the diſtemper, and their bowels hurt, 
they do not bear a yomit, which often increaſes the looſe- 
nfs, and carries them off, Then the belly ſhould be 
often fomented and wrapped up in warm flannels; broth 
clyſters, and clyſters made by boiling half a pound of ſuet 
and two ſpoonfuls of ſtarch. ina pint and a half ef milk to 
A pint, taking off the fat as it riſes upon the tap. Half a 
grain of ipecacoanha, with twelve or fifteen, grains of 
Jiquorice powder, ſhould. be giyen every hour, or hour and 
a half, Toaſted rhubarb and nutmeg are very uſeful, and 
the common emulſion or white drink ſhould. be. given 
occaſionally, and Venice treacle, or ſome gentle cordial 
opiate, to leſſen the great ſenſibility of the nerves, where 
the pain, griping and irritation are great and very trouble- 
ſome. The patient ſhould lie in bed, and be kept warm. 
When the diſeaſe is obſtinate, the pain fixed,, and does 
not yield to proper evacuations, then A bliſter may be 
applied to the part. A decoction of ipecacoanha and 
| hartſhorn ſhavings is a very good medicine; but I never 
had much ſatisfaction from the cexated glaſs of antimony, 
or a decoction of funaruba. Indeed fince I found out, 
I may almoſt fay, a ſpecific in dyſenteries of every kind, 
I never try any other medicine. Though thofe which 
have been mentioned are the beſt , medicines: generally 
known in this complaint, yet they very frequently fail of 
ſucceſs; but the Antidyſenteric Powder, which Ladminiſter 
in eie and in the watery gripes in children, has never 
8 yet 
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Het failed in one caſe, which is more than I can fay of 
any other medicine in any other complaint. I have had 
more than one opportunity of giving it with ſucceſs where 
one could hardly ſuppoſe that the cafe could admit of a 
cure, when petechiæ appeared, the patient very ſtupid 
and hardly ſenſible, the ſtools paſſing off involuntarily, 
and a low fever accompanying the other ſymptoms. The 
belly was fomented with flannels dipt in hot water with 
camphorated ſpirit of wine and ſal ammoniac; 3 after the 
fomentation the belly was well dried with hot flannels, 
and then wrapped round with ſome of the ſame, which 
were rene wed every two hours; warm bricks were placed 
at the ſoles of the feet, from ten to fiften drops of the 
Tonic tincture were given every four hours, and fifteen 
grains of the powder every two hours. In common caſes 
this method never fails ſpeedily to remove the complaint. 
The powder is made up of ſome of the ingredients of the 
g Tonic tincture, and is preferable to it only in this complaint. 

"The — medicines are very good in this diſeaſe. 
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Fs * Guin: arab. 31. Ie 
Bol. armen. 3j. 

Aq. commun. Z mjſz. 

Spt. v vin. gallic. It; 
— lavendul. comp. 

Sy. balſam. i an R dos. cochl.i 5 quartas Quay: nora. 
440 * Spt. vin. e 350 
2 Ol. menth. — 3. Al! ® 
for 1 e venet. 3 A ſolve ventri ter 3 in 4 
| 2 e lintea calida, linimento madefacta. 
* Decb commun. per i 3 viij. 
Terebinth. venet. in vitell. ov. ſolut. JF 1. 
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In bloody fluxes the following eber is very uſeful 
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Alſo Non 1 8 clyſter ſor the excoriation of the 


rectum after a dyſentery, and when the bowels, are. ulce- 
rated; which is not uncommonly the caſe when the 
diſcaſe is of ſome ſtanding, very e e 220 n 
inſection much concentrated. 
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As aſtringent medicines, in the beginning of dyſen- 
teries, lock up the offending matter, they are very dan- 
gerous. Innumerable are the ill conſequences that attend 
the improper and untimely ſtopping of dyſenteries; but 
towards the end, when the bowels can bear it, the bark 
with red- wine in ſmall quantities may be ſafely ventured 
upon. Some recommend the bark very early in dyſen- 
teries, but with what ſucceſs I know not. , 

When the patient gets through this dangerous inneſs, | 
he ought to guard avainſt a relapſe, and recover his loſt 
ſtrength by the cold bath, equhtry: air and Ws exer- 
ciſe, Tonic tincture or bark. | 


cr. *. 
of the SCURVYVY and KING's -EVIL. 
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HE Ns which i is Ceres 3 ſcrophyloas, 
T or. eviliſh, (for they are all different degrees of the 
ſame diſeaſe, and receive their diverſity from the conſti- 
| tation) is a putrid diſeaſe, and ariſes from a flow general 
reſolution” or putrefaction of the whole frame, and is 
purely the natural effect of animal heat and motion eauſed 
by che action of the body. It chiefly affects the inhabi- 

tants of cold countries, becauſe the cold corrugates the 
ſolids, prevents the ſceptic matter from acting ſo ſtrongly, 
and thereby converts the ſame diſeaſe into a chronic form, 
which in hot climates appears in putrid tevers, diarrhœas, 
&c. for the ſcurvy of the cold country is the putrid fever 
of the hot; their difference is only in degree, which 
un from the oppoſite effects heat and cold have upon 


the 
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the body. This diſeaſe is cured with more difficulty tian 


other putrid diſeaſes, becauſe the frame of the conftitution: 


is conſtantly promoting the. diſeaſe, and is perpetually. | 
ſending freſh; matter to ſupport it, till at laſt it becomes 
univerſal, and is diverſified according to the nature of 


the conſtitution; and as the diſeaſe advanees, the con- 


ſtitution becomes nee weake r, till vn at n 
— the ſcene. 7 t 
The Ahesdbens of che doit 155 „es Und — acid 
and alkaline, -muriatic and putrid, are both unneceffary 
and injudicious. The cauſes and method of cure are the 
ſame in all, and the difference ariſes. only from the con 
ſtitution and the degree of malignity. In proportion to 
the different degrees of violence with which the pre- 
diſpoſing cauſes act, the diſeaſe is more or leſs epidemic, 
and of various degrees of malignity, It is a moſt loath- 
ſome diſcaſe, and ſome of the beſt phyſicians think it 4 
maſter- piece of art to cure it. ee ſea _ a Weng 
grievous land calamity. oy 
The ſea and land auen js the 4 putrd aeg, 45 
with this particular and very neceſſary diſtinction, that 
the ſea ſcurvy does not ariſe from any ſpontaneous Segal 
neracy of the human body, from a healthy condition int 
this morbid ſtate, but from the influence of very powerful 
and active, but at the ſame time very plain and ohe 
cCuauſes, ſuch as putrid and 'unwholeſome” food, Which 
being received into the body, and converted into chyle, L 
acts as a ſceptic upon the fluids 3j; and every fupply che 
ſtomach receives producing chyle of the fame quality, at Eq 


5 laſt converts the whole juices into à ſtate e 


though the patient has no conſtitutional tendeney th that 
diſeaſe. The land ſcurvy is much ee U Aer i 
ee becauſe . nat ſo much from tha 
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quality of the food as from a fault in the vaſcular ſyſtem; 
In the land ſcurvy the food, and conſequently the chyle, 
receives its putrid tendency after it has entered the body, 
from a weakneſs of the organs of digeſtion, general re» 
laxation, intemperance, and from every cauſe which: 
promot es putrefaction. Here the diſeaſe is originally: 
created, and nurſed up by the body: but in the ſea ſcurvy: + 
the food had acquired its malignant quality before it was 
received into the ſtomach, and the conſtitution became 
di ſeaſed by contact or infection, and not from any inhe- 

| rent fault of its own. Here lies the material difference 
in the cure of the ſea and land ſcurvy. In the firſt remove 
only the cauſe, and the ſymptoms diſappear. Let the 
ſailor exchange his rotten ſalt beef for fruit and vegetables, 
his ſtinking drink for freſh liquor, his cold, damp air, 
for a warm, comfortable dry room, and he ſoon gets well. 
The cure of the land ſeurvy is àa more arduous and difficult 
tafk,. and requires much longer time to accompliſh it. 
In proof of the identity of this diſeaſe at land and ſea, 
we find that the productive cauſes of it at ſea have the 


ſame effect at land. The ſymptoms in both caſes n ** 


ſame, and plainly indicate a putrid cauſma . 
The Scrophula or King's-evil is a very aden con 
plaint, and often perplexes the phyſteian. It ariſes from 
che. ſame cauſes, and chieſly affects the glands, particu-- 
larly of, the neck, arm - pite, groin, &c. and gay there- 
fore be called a local ſcurvy. They are all chroniedgt 
diſeaſes, i flow in their advances, and require time and! 
patience, to obtain a perfect and laſting eure, which, the“? 
tedious may at laſt be aceompliſhed with much pp 5 
when; the complaiat is properly treat. 
Voung people are often troubled with a \ ben e 5 
of gs their arms, ſhoulders, thighs, andbothey®'- 
© Wk | Parts 
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\patts of the body, attended with heat and itching; chiefly 


at night; when the parts are ſcratched, they p0ze-out 
| 2bloed* and matter; and ſcabs! grow over them. This 
adiſorder -15* eaſily removed when taken in time, becauſe 
- the Juices are little affected, and the ſolids in a pretty 
firm ſtate; but if it be allowed to go em terminate 
Ix confirmed ſcurvy or leproſy. * „ inne HACKS 
The ſcurvy, and particularly the king s-evil, are com- 
© monly believed to be hereditary,” which is partly true and 
partly falſe. 1 have, in a former part of this book, ex- 
plained how far a diſeaſe may be called hereditary ; and 
Mall only here obſerve, that a child often inherits thoſe 
conſtitutional infirmities of the parent, which ariſe from 
A Fault in the ſolids: or original ſtamina. If the parent 
äs Weak Jungs, ſtomach or bowels, the child is more 
liable to chat complaint, than if he had ſprung from ſtrong 
healthy parents who knew no ſuch weakneſs; becauſe the 
conſtitutional - weakneſs of the parent diſables him from 
„forming the ſeminal: ſtamina of that partieular organ, 
Where the weakneſs lies, with a proportionable Rrength 
td the feſt of the body ; and the ftructute and formation 
bf the” parts of à body may render it moſt 'liable-to 
"ome particular difeaſes. In this light ſereral diſouſes 
© may de termed hereditary}; F but*th ſay that the ſomes marbi, 
or feeds of 2 diſeaſe, being ſuppreſſed, though not fubdusd, 
"ay lie dormant a whole: generation, and bieak out in che 
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55 ſuccpeding one; and that the maſs of blood, when onde 


0 1 Always retains the ſeeds of the diſtemper bleiided 
= with i. „ apd as An acquires an n aptitude” — >. proh 


"rational Keim to belief. When 4 diftife 1 
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«would have had the ſame complaint, if it had been 1 
nn to his predeceſſors. 
Some aſcribe the ſcurvy to the uſe of Gated, 2 2 
- ſmoaked fleſh- meat; others to foggy moiſt air, or damp 
ſituations, or a want of a ſufficient quantity of vegetables: 
whereas it proceeds from no ſingle cauſe, but from a 
concurrence of pre · diſpoſing cauſes ; 3 for one is generally 
found inſufficient either to produce an epidemic or ende- 
mic ſcuryy. When many cauſes act in conjunction to 
produce it, the diſeaſe then may be heightened to to an 
extreme degree of violence ; 1 and as they operate. but 
lowly. in the body, the progreſs of the malady is very 
gradual. One cauſe only may produce the ſcurvy in an in- 
dividual, where the conſtitution was previouſly diſpoſed to it. 
Let, us now endeayour. to inyeſtigate the true cauſes of 
3 for by that means only ſhall we become qua- 
»lifieds: nat only to prevent its attacks, but to remove. at 
when it happens aeg 
The, ſeuryy: is induced chiefly by the agency of certain 
external. 'remote. cauſes, which, according as their Exiſt= 
dencen is permanent, or caſual, and in proportion to the 
different degrees of violence with which they act. Sire 
eriſe do A- diſeaſe mote or, les epidemic, and of various 
8 malignity. Thus where the cauſes productire 
el it are general and violent in a high degree, it becomes | 
. an,epidemic or univerſal, calamity, and rages with grezt 
«and diffufive.yiolence, x as happens often to ſeamen i in long 
voyages, frecuentiy to troops when cloſel) y beſie and 
t, other times to. hole countries, Where the e — 
| e fed and permanent, or almoſt always ſubſi ſting, it 
Buy de there ſaid to be an endemic ot a conſtant di diſeaſe, 
| * in Greenland, Iceland. Ruffia, Denmack, Sweden, 
\ Norway: and all the r countries, | Tall, * 
ns L 
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4heſe caſes prevail teſs frequently, and are more pe 
to the circumſtances. of a few, it may be there Faid to be 
ede. or a diſeaſe only here and mere te to de met with. 
A tortbination of moiſture with. cold is the moft fre- 
Werke and genuine fource of the ſcurvy. _Moiftare i is the 
parent af corruption or putrefaction i in natute; brit when 
+ e6rpdined with other particular circumſtances, as cold, 
prof diet, &c. its Lirulence i is greatly augmented, and it 
then diſpoſes in a particular manner to the ſcorbutic cot- 
Tuption. Thus we find it much more frequent in winter 
wan in ſummer, and in cold than in Warm countries. 
But the molt intenſe degree of cotd, if the air be dry and | 
- pure at the Tame time, will not produce the ſcurvy ; ; and 
: in very moiſt wet countries, when the climate is hot, it is 
Uttle Known. n Fa the ſcurvy. has been known to 
Attack mankind in in a varlety of different circumſtances of 
Aife, theſe attacks baue ih been. us and K 


2 
: 
2 


10 e, and ſeldam falt to 1 550 FEY in ig Fern 
and conſtant manner, though indeed the latter of i itſelf "Is 


on 


Found + ſufficient to produce it. After great rang | 
continuance, of loſe foggy . Weather, ecial Wo 
Herms with. rain, ſcorbiitic people generally . My Te, 
but in dry, warm. weather the, ſymptony, Hecomne müder. 
{They who live in ſea-port towns, in low, damp, 922 
ſwampy foils, encompaſſod with much W ve ne 
Jakes or. rivers, or. here the water Raghates a an 10 
. corrupted, and. in every ſituation where, there, is a F 
quantity of moiſture, and little ipflvent 

kn, Wer the inhabitants are at 
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, dematous ſwelled legs, with ulcers and all ö the 


Siber Fer of the ſcurvy. „ | 

Hold and moiſture act in concert, by diminiſhing the 
farce of che moying powers, and weaken and relax the 
: whole ſyſtem, 4c the folids ; for the ſtrength and weakneſs | 
of the fibres of our bodies i in a great meaſure depend upon 
2 the gate of the atmoſphere. As the momentum of the 
; circulating fluids greatly depends upon the ſtrength and 
elaſticity of the ſolids; and as nothing tends more to de- 
ſtroy that quality than too much moiſture, moiſture ten 
ating long upon the body muſt weaken, the moying pow- 
ers, and thereby the cireulating fluids or parts moyed 
muſt creep on more ſlowly, and be longer detained in the 
| body than by the laws of nature they ought, and in pro- 
portion. as the vital impelling motion is leſſened, their 
putrefagiye tendency inercafes. But beſides the debility 


* 


2 


of the moving powers, which ariſes from too much 
moiſture, cold likewiſe- co- operates with it in produeing 
dhe ame elfect; 4 but then We are only to underſtand this 
"of tf the ſeverer: degrees of cold, when Joined with moiſture, 
| apd « continued for ſome conſiderable time; for a mode- 
| Tate degree « of- cold, « on the.cantrary, braces and ſtrengthens 
the wolids; ; but when it is ſevere aud long continued, 
22 chte knows the effect tothe. numbneſs, loſs of feeling 
an deþility of the. muſcles to act in their uſual manner, 
LY " Which, and by che relaxin power of the moiſture, 
zecicculation muſt become flow, and as the vital mation 
ds creaſes, the putrefaQive. ferment -increaſes, till at laſt 
3, Pura diathelis $ js generated, which will take place firſt 
n ee Ss, of the exhalant arteries, Where the 
ulation is is owe; F hence the lid 4 pon a1 blatehea 

h wi, appar in Name. 1 Ut 
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Again, the obvious effect of cold upon the human body 
is to conftringe the whole external habit, to corrugate and 
dry up the ſkin, and to diminiſh., or obſtruct inſenſible 
perſpiration. If the conſtitution be weak, or where the 
perſon takes no exerciſe, and the degree of animal heat 
does not exceed that of the atmoſphere, to counteract the 
effect of the external cold, perſpiration will be leflened 
according to the different degrees of cold to which the 
body i is expoſed, the niſus of the circulation will receive 
an internal direQion, the larger viſcera will labour under 
a plethora, and a conſtriction will be produced on the 
| ſkin; 3...the. conſequence. of which is. relaxation, and an 
unnatural tendency to putrefaction. We find ſuch as uſe 
exerciſe and keep warm during cold weather, are not ſo 
ſubject. to ſcorbutic complaints, as thoſe who are weak, 
uſe no exerciſe, and have little fire. But when moiſture 
accompanies cold, the effects are ftill greater 1 for moiſture : 
in any climate is ſufficient to obſtruct perſpiration, by 
ſtopping up the mouths of the cutaneous exhaling Arteries, 
Therefore cold. damp. air, wet. lodgings, damp beds or. 
cloaths, are ſtrong productive cauſes. of ſcurvy. Hense 
in cold yeather all the members of the body feel heavys 
the appetite is diminiſhed, the circulation is languid and 
| feeble, and every one is ſenſible of a laſſitude and lone 
of ſpirits. Beſides, moiſture weakeng the ſpring. and; 
elaſticity of the air, and renders. it unfit- for. the many 
ſelutary purpoſes obtained by reſpitation. Fram the: im- 
paired tone and action of the veſſels, and the languid; 
circulation of the blood, the food i is not properly, digeſted; 
in the ſtomach, and that important office of ſanguißcatiom 
15 not duly performed, and the body is not properly, non 
riſhed. During a moiſt cold condition of the aim *whole*. 
fome food, but much mare fo nee or ſuch as 
Yes _ affords. 
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affbrds too viſcid and tenacious chyle, can never rightly 
be converted into a vital juice, fit for the ſupport and 
nouriſhment of the body. But perſons in ſuch a ſituation, 
where they are continually expoſed to moiſt air, damp, 
lodgings, new-built houſes, wet cloaths, &c. abſorb great 
quantities of the ſurrounding moiſture, which becomes 
putrid in the body, ke any dry ſubſtance put in contact 
with water. All ſpices, dry wood, or any thing not ſo 
wet as the ſurrounding air, ſuck up moiſture i in proportion 
to their heat, dryneſs and ſolidity; but the human body 
having inhaling veſſels, ſucks up wet faſter than other 
bodies. Moiſt air too is loaded with more heterogeneous 
particles than dry air, and therefore may often produce 


bad effects, as much, or perhaps more, by abſorption of - | 


theſe/particles, than by ſtopping perſpiration. But ſup- 
poſing theſe particles contained no peculiarly bad qualities, 
yet as it is univerſally allowed that moiſt,” cold and un- 
wholeſome air, obſtructs perſpiration, and that the per- 
ſpirable matter is very volatile and putrid, we are then at 
no loſs to underſtand how ſuch a ſtate of the air ſk6uld 
_ produce ſcurvies ; and when loaded with putrid particles, | 
| 1 ane d contagious eaſes deere * produced, | 


TT > 5 


pdf" for many weelks to wy; rainy, or "perpetual 
ſoggy eleſe weather at ſea, will not be ſurpriſed to find F 
theHeutvy ſo common and virulent at ſee. £ 
s the utmôſphere at ſex is always' moiſter than that of 
the land, henee there is Aways a greater diſpoſition to 
the ſeerbutid diatheſis at ſea, than in a pure dry land air. 
But ſuppoſe the like conftitution of air in both places, 
te inchhvemencies which perſons ſuffer in a Thip during 
2 dump wet ſeaſon, Are anfivicely greater” than people WhO 
live kt land are expoſed to. At land its pernicious effect 
20 on 1 3 are 


. 1 sar 6 


are 1 unt by warm "iy cloaths, fires, 15 hol 
ing, &c. whereas failors are obliged not only to breathe in 
chis air alt day, but to Neep in it · all night, frequently ia 
vret cloaths, which {having dn e chem) 
remain fometimes Jong in that ſtate. We all know the. 
danger of fleeping in a damp houfe or - bed. In damp 
weather the ſtagnating confined air below becomes more. | 
offenſive and intolerable ; and when this weather' con- 
tinues long, attended with lleet or rain, as it generally 
is, -we may eaſily figure to ourſelves the condition of the 
poor ſailors, who are obliged to fleep in wet cloaths and YL 
damp beds, the decks ſwimming with water below them 
and there to remain only four hours at a time, till they, 
are again called up to freſh fatigue. and hard labour, and 
expoſed to the wafliings of the ſea and to the rain. Long 
continuance of ſuck weather never fails to produce the 
ſcurvy at fea. The qualities of a moiſt ſea air are ren. 
dered ſtill more noxious by being confined in a thip,. 
without due circulation, where ſtagnatin g bilge water i 
pent up with it, and where it is much contaminated and | 
impregnated with various putrid particles, by paſting ng 
through the jungs of ſo many people, by want of cleanli- 
neſs in a cloſe place, and by the cutaneous perſpiration ol 
a multitude. We find that the officers on board of Thi ips 
are lefs ſubject to the ſcurvy chan the common men, be- 
cauſe they are not ſo much expoſed to the i inconyenien Wies 
of damps and cold: they lie in drier and warmer. eds, 
and warm, dry and clean cl6aths, while. the reſt, of the 
ere lie in wet beds, and wear damp cloaths for weeks 
together. The officers, even when they are obliged. t 
tive upon the ſhip's proviſions, are ſeldom ,attacked with 
the ſcurvy, unleſs. it has raged; long and. violently, 390 | 
When — common — have been previoully alm 
them 
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deflroyed by it. The officers WE aun the * that, 
are infected. 
| The ſea ſcurvy Is 1 to | arid Si che great. 
quantity of ſea falt neceſſarily made uſe of by ſailors in 
their diet, and has upon that account been called muxiatic 
ſcurvy. But ſea· ſalt, beyond a doubt, is not the cauſe 
of the ſcurvy, for the ſcurvy. often breaks out at ſea when. 
there is plenty of freſh proviſions on board. + Salt pro» 
Vifions, it muſt be acknowledged, do not afford that. foft. 
mild aliment, which is requized to repair the hody with 
wholeſome chyle, and, in conjunction with other cauſes, 
operate in diſpoſing the body to the ſcurvy. But an addi». 
tional and extremely powerful cauſe, obſerved at ſeg. 10 
vecahion this diſeaſe, and which, co-operating with the 
former, ſeldom fails in time to breed it, is the want of 
keln vegetables: the difficulty of getting them at ſea, - 
together with a long contiguance in a moiſt cold air, 
with wet cloaths and unwholeſome putrid and viſcid foods. 
ſuck as rank pork, long ſalted beef, mouldy biſcuits 
flour, peas, and bad water, are che true cauſes of the 
| frequency of it at ſea. Such proviſions. will even produce 
the ſcurvy at land, eſpecially in delicate conſtitutians, 
where the powers of digeſtion are naturally weak, op 
brought into that ſtate by a preceding illneſs, or where 
the conſtitution is pre: diſpoſed to a ſcorbutic taint by one 
or more of the cauſes already mentioned. But a ſtrong 
healthy perſon, that uſes proper exerciſe in a dry pure air, 
may live upon a ſea diet for a abe de 1 we de 5 
much inconvenieney. 8 
The next concurring e Fs 1 an 5 
ence” in diſpoſing to the ſcurvy, and is peculiarly: pro- 
diRiveof it; is lazineſs and indolence of diſpoſition, and 
Hain x thrave the: negievk of pling: en e e 
„ Seb nene ods al 
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| one from experience muſt de fenſible how mach exerciſe * 


contributes to the health of the body, as well as to chear- 
fulneſs of mind: it is neceſſary to keep up that due degree 
of ſirmneſs and tenſion in the” ſolids; upon which the 
ſtreugtk am fonndneſs vf the ronſtitution depend; and 
whict-are-acquired by ſuch motions as increaſe the vital 
actions, upon which the whole proceſs of digeſtion, as 
well as all the fecretions, depend. Whenever the vital 


actions are impeded, which is moſt effectually dane by 


keeping the body at reſt, or by neglecting due exerciſe, 
there muſt follow a deficieney of the vigour and ſtrength 


oß the powers of digeſtion, ſo that they will not be ſuſſi- 


cient to concoct and elaborate the aliment into wholeſomo 
chyleß eſpecially if it be vf too erude and viſcid a nature; 
ſo that the body cannot be properly nouriſhed, nor the 


"ſecretions: rightly performed, eſpecially that of perſpira - 


tion, hich exerciſe powerfully promotes: Hence the 
ſeorbutic diathefis, want of proper digeſtion, weak and 
relaxed fibres, wich a ftoppage of perſpiration- R is 
obſerrable that the lazy, indolent and idle, or hat the 
ſailors call ſculkers, have the ſcurvy ſooner, or in a greater 
degree; than the reſt of the crew. Though exereiſe is 
very neceſſary both in the prevention and cure of this 
diſeaſe, yet too e er is as dangerous and pre 
Judicial as too little. r Y 23 nne 8 aa ne 
e ed LS ines degra. 

ais already. leſſened by other diſpoſing cauſes, in a 
manner ſtops it. Indeed Tuch a diet naturally deſſens ãt 

without the concurrence of other cauſes . for a regular 


perſpiratium can only ariſe from a duly prepared am ell 


concocted fluid, obtained from fuch food an is then light 
and euſy of digeſtion. AV--groſs indigeftible aiment is 
e neceſſarily predudtive vf 
911 | : bbſtructions, 


\ 
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Obſtructions, Corruption, laffitude, grief, and heaviitſe - 
of body. If the conſtitution be weakened by any former 
diſeaſe, the ſame effects will ariſe, with this additional + 
circumftance,”-that moſt diſeaſes leave a certain malignĩty 
toms.” In ſuch a caſe,” if the food be not adapted to the 
ſtate and condition of the body, if it is either received 
too large a quantity, or is of a hard viſcid nature, the 
body will not n nouriſhed, and a — will 
be produded. 2 I AN 
Acute diſeaſes eee eee id ee 
of long ſtanding, more naturally degenerate into a ſcur yr? 
chan into any other diſeaſe; and whatever weakens and 
relaxes the body gives a tendency to the ſcurvy, which: 
properly ſpeaking, includes moſt other chronical com- 
plaints. An inflammatory tatermitting and remitting 
fever, if che patient lives long enough to undergo che 
tranſition; degenerates into a putrid one, which is the 
higheſt degree of ſcurvy, and if ill cured, often terminates: 
imit. A nervous diſeaſe, dropſy, &c. ariſe from relaxa- 
tion, and<f long continued, diſcover pathogmoniae ſigns? 
of the:feurvy, Little regard ought to be paid to the 
names of diſeaſes, wich rather tend to deceiur 3 4 phy- 
fGrian-ſhould- attend to the ſtate of the ſolids and fluids, 
without being ſollicitous to affix a name to the diſeaſe. 
The paſſiom of the mind, as diſcontent and fretfulneſa, 
frights; anger, fear, grief and melancholy, make a perſon 
more liable to this diſenſe, and exaggerate the ſymptoms: | | 
Accordingly» we find impreſſed men are moſt liable to ĩt | | 
fromithat> very cauſe, and a chearful and contented W | | | 
ſition is proportĩonably leſs ſubject to t. | | 
a ei The preſent ſtate af the body has a powerful N 
| M rung to this infection. AY who-are much ex 
204089 9812 h . 
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bauſted and weakened. by an tedious, ts have. 
unſound and obſtructed viſrera, ate apt, by living in 2 
cold:damp: au ot hy / the uſe of. ĩmproper diet, to become 
feorbutice- Thoſe that labour under a ſuppreſſion of an 
natural :evacuation,.'as..women who.. have their courſes, 
ſuppreſſted eſpecially if the obſtruction be decaſioned by. 
feat or grief; are more ſubject than others in ſimilar 
cirgumitances-to; this diſeaſe.. Women at the turn of life. 
ane liable to the. ſcurvy... Surfeits, drinking cold Water 
when overheated, bathing the feet in cold water at the. | 
time af the, monthly purgations; in hort, every ching 
that injures digeſtion, relaxes the. body, obſtructs perſpira 
tion, impedes the free circulation of the blood and induces. „ 
— bores Ore; 5 
»„Neople chat have been deeply affected with wi diſeaſe 

every apt to relapſe into different ſymptoms of it at 
different periods of their life. afterwards ; for the conſtr· 
tation,:. from labouring under. it formerly, .agquires, 3 
rexdency-t0, it, and any, diſpoſing cauſe ſooneſt brings it 
upon ſuah conſtitutions, There are likewiſe ſome par - 
ticular conſtitutions, which, from: a peculiar and natural. 
temleney and diſpoſition of their humours, are from much 
fighter cauſes, without any, previous ayack, more liable 
chan others to fall into the ſcurvy... , Fe 

A. ſeorbutic taint is den mitakea, for. 2 a nervous Alk, 
orders (for people are too apt ta call all Gymptoms, ate 
tonded with lowneſs of ſpirits, nervous, If the patie nt 
bes an univerſal laſſitude, pains, which they term rheu- 
matic, flying through the body, a breathlelineſs upon. 
ulapgicxexciſe, an ill- coloured © xion, 5 lileſtneh 
and great inaQivity, Jowneſs of ſpirits and oppreſſion ; _ A 
would make no heſitation to pronounee ſuch e Feor. 
butic, n er., Wo eee, t 3 SIG 5 
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be firſd indication of the approach of the- ſeurvy in 
generally a change of colour in the face; a ſpontaneous 
laffitude and heavineſs of the body, with a liftleſeneſs to 
action, and great unwillingneſs and even averſion to any | 
kind of motion or exereiſe: in the lips or caruncles og 
the eyes, where the blood ueſſels lie moſt expoſed, they 
appear of a gangrenous caſt; mean While the perſon 
eats and drinks as uſual, and makes no complaint. At 
firſt the face is pale and tawny, with ſomewhat of a yellow 
tinge; chen it becomes darkiſh, livid and bloated: © Indo» 
lence ſoon degenerates into an univerſal lafſitude, wich à 
iffneſs, feeblencſs and weakneſs of the legs, but parti - 
enlarly'of the knees, generally moſt ſenfibly-felt-in tho 
night and upon uſing exerciſe, which fatigues much. 
The patient is fhort- reached upon the leaſt motion; the 
gums itch and become livid; red; ſwelled, ſpungy, hot 
and painful, are apt to bleed upon a flight touch, and 
ſoon becbme extremely putrid, ſtinking,  enflamed, and 
ſeparate from the teeth, leaving them looſe and bare; the 
breath becomes offenſive, a bad tafte in the mouth; che 
| Kin feels dry; and in ſome, eſpecially if feveriſh; it has 

a rough Irregular appearance, commonly known by che 
name f gooſe fin; but in general it is ſmooth aum 
ſhining, covered with ſeveral reddifh, blueiſh, or rather 
black; livid,” yellow or viotet-colourcd' fpots; equal Weh 
| the ſurfa urface' '6f the kin, reſembling an extravaſation under.” 
it, as it were from # bruiſe. ''Pheſt ſpots are of different” 
ſizes, and appear firſt about old healed wounds, braiſes or- 
fractures. The legs often ſwell about the anele; the 
ſwelling is firſt obſerved towards evening; and goes down 
next ati: ; dut ip lowly avarices up the leg, and he 
whole member becbines tedematous; it does not ſo eaſthp. 
yield to the impreſſion of the finger, but retains it longer 
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than, a. true WY Sometimes the legs fall away, and 
become lank and ſmall. If there be any local weakneſsy 
there the ſeorbutic ſymptoms make their firſt appearance, 
There | is a great-diſcharge of faliva3;a pain often at the 
pit. of. the, ſtomach. Scorbutic ulcers, afford no, gaod 
dügeſtion, but a thin fortid ſanious. ſtuff mixed with blood, 
which appears, like coagulated gore, and is wich much 
diiculty wiped. off. The Meſh, under theſe ſloughs, feels 
to the probe ſoft and. ſpungy, and is very putrid. Tha 
edges of. the ulcers. are generally of a livid colour, and 
fed up with excreſcences of proud fleſh; ariſing from: 
below, and, when they are. compreſled by tight bandages, 


they: become gangrenous, and the limbs get cedematous, 


painful and ſpotted... As the diſeaſe increaſes, . they ſhoot. 
out a ſoft bloody. fungys, which often ciſes, in a,night's, 
tie, to a great ſize, and .thqugh, deſtroyed by cauſtics,-18- 
found to grow before next drefling ; che ſhghteſk. wound, 


ex, hruiſe, in a ſcorbutic habit, degenerates into ſuch, ulcers: 


Whatever former complaint. the patient has been alliQed; 
with, generally returns, and exaggerates the ſcorbutic: 
ſymptoms, Some complain of ,uniyerſal,pain-jniall; thei; 
but violent in their lambs. and ſmall, of che- backs 


and in their joints and legs when : ſwelled 3. dhe patients? 


pagiicularly. when, he awakes in the, mornings. fecle ef. 


joint and, muſcle as if tired and bruiſel. Moſt ſearbutie? 


people. have a pain in ſome part of the. breaſt, with. tight», 
ness and oppreflion, and ſtitches upon coughing; b8:vas> 
riety of pains in all parts of the body. as cannat:he exo} 
preſſed, vis tenſe pulling, prickings bitings gna wing bell 
en the muſcles, membranes. and nerves; Theſe are; com- 
monly. molt ſeyere..in the night-timez, when moſh ſooubugic't 


people have;aſenſe of heat and pricking bermhd Ahe, Ki 


The pins eee aezalwaysr 


exaſ;erated 


exaſperated upon motion; eber the pain of the back, 
Scorbutie people are moſt ſubject” to any epidemic or 
enderit diſe iſe that rages 3' and if it be of the potrid kind, 
ir produces the rags ome and — Mm en The 


N ale” every Uiſcaſe has the lame effect upon it. Theta 
of "the air and ſituation of the place make a very ©o 
fiderable difference in the ſymptoms. When the Mee 
dvances, the flying pains generally fix in a | particular 
part, moſt commonly in the fide, and become ſo verf 
ſevere as to affect the breath. It is ſeldom attended with 
2 fexer, but when a fever comes on, it generally proves 
fatal, and is for the moſt part of the low malignant | 
intermittent kind, When a ſcorbutic patient is ſeized 
with a putfid jail er malignant fever, death is generally 
the greateſt 'blefling he can receive on earth. According 
16thehabit and conſtitution of the patient, there will be 
ſoine diverſity in the ſymptoms. Scorbutic people generally 
have & flight laxity, though ſometimes" coftiye'; the'urine 
is vety various at" different times, but for the” moſt part 
it is high-coloured, thick, turbid like new red: Wine! 
ſosnbeedmeès rank and fœtid- and pathers an olly falitie 
ſoam upbn the top: the pulſe is alſo-varioiis, büt gener 
rally flo and fecble, or fall; hard, irregutar and quicł i 
ſometimes Fiſing alf of à fudden for a fes ftrokes; fol”. 
ſinking, und always intermitting. "ThetcpFareToinefiinics: 
covered with a Ury erf or feales, and At ether Tinh” 
ſome fitiaÞÞefuprions\ ef A malignant kind appear.” AY” 
_ the diſeaſe avi, the fymptoms becomie Worſe, Some 


times the-Jegsſwell-fo monftiuouſty;” as torreſomble his” | 


Elephyatiaſes'vf the Avabiahs; while in others they are 

| ſocitenuated/that the behes ſeem only covered with Trin. 
: Nux tots vf ſome ſeparate into black iim and duſbeiſn ſcales” 
ts like 


„ . 0 b 


Mike theiMorghea of; the Greeks.;, while in athers they 
remain ſafſt, ſmooth. and ſhining :. the. true ſcorbutio ſpats 
ae moſtly f 8 livid colour, not commonly. ſcurſy gr 
agiſed abeve, tue rig. In theſe who die che ſpots, ſomg- 
aimes! diſappear, at athat times they, break. aut afreſh. 
There have heen obſeryed. varicoſe ſwiellings of the veing, 
28:in-chaſe-under, the tongue and. of the lower lip- Some = 
Of dhe wlcers-uppn the legs heal, up, while athers. break | 
aut aew: they ze with. difliculty healed up, being, ex- 
cremely ſestid, of a gangreagus. diſpoſition, and ſo putrid 
us net to ſeel ſometimes the application of hot. aron. 
When che diſeaſe is advanced, beyond che firſt tags, 
mothers bear ſcorbutic children, are vet apt to milcariy, 
nad e very liable, xo dhe fur albus. Sometimes. there is 
ai particular Riffnels of the lomer ja wis the tendons. af the 
legs became ſtiſf and contracted, nd ahe patient com 
avonly loſes: the-uſe of his limbo, the joints. ſwell and 
euntiact, and the bones grate upon one another z the 
perſons ſubjeR 40 faint upon the leaſt motion 3. profuſę 
hamorchages from the noſe, gums, inteſtines, Junghs: of 
feet, old ulcers; violent dyſenteries, with GxFrome. bein 
the gums ſer the: moſt part become ext fungdus, 
wich: much ſteneh, putrrfaction and . pains: ohe | 
deeply; whoerated, with a: gangronops AſpoR 3 the, ”" 
become:yellbw, black an rotten, unac 
22d leeſeh, :and-oken fall eng. ;Mioft .orburic..patie 
though-not all, hay e. a gol gppavite. even fo the.lafle + 
breſerye sir ſenſes entire, though. nnch dead. and 
low-ſpirited. - Whon they Jie-.2t.mft.in beit. Beds ſore | 
. fickpels, or paige... icon, | 
| Nen and fares formerly: ur wh exe #5 Pra 
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und degere le into ornate; bloody fungeus views: It 
is furpriling how many ate uffficted with ſore ulcemted 
legs of a long ſtanding, that have few other foordatic 
Impress. In ſome the fleſh is blackiſh;* And diſcharges 
& Foul matter in others the parts are white and ſourly, 
ſometimes itching and mutbenflamed. When we conſider 
de highreſt degree of corruption; whith'is fommotimes tut 
With in this diſeaſe, we ſhall find no reaſon to be ſurptifed 
At the moſt extraerdinary ſymptoms vhich of =in the 
advanced ſtages of it. Towards the laſt, ſems fill unt 
 colfiquitive putrid fevets, attended with petechirs, Ntid 
Treats, or fink under profuſe evacuations df dorrupt 
blood by fool and urine fret the lungs; hoſe, Roman, 
Nmerrheidal veins, or from dbſtructions am purefactioe 
iin the *ddominal viſcera, particularly the her and teen, 
Predueing jdundice; Yroply;i hypochondfiacat inclandhaly 
And deſpondeney of mind; which is ſoem complicated with 
Fändite, afspfy, Vleuis darrhoa; or obſtinate coftivetieſs, 


10% fever, fever netweus rigots, violent chottes the = 


belly ſometimes ſwells and rontes painful, und alte taps 
petite gdes eointtih es entäfely away, Tewacds the thoſe 
of This Woelefrt difeaſk, the Pitzent is amcted wich a 
Violet aud unenty Hiraiohthols and sppvefftewp ue 
d Wich path under treter num Te reunkblat aa 
Bfverity bf te mßte mis in uns AMldaſd, Mom chte diffe- 
rende 6fr coitubfon ich bitter Greuhſtanves, wiv preach 


e bideim dad bügel ſpbes Iwthe body; 
mots In We AW, afk Certain eharsgeeri e uud 


Patnognetefnze © rb rg Hf + elite. 
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e of Aids is in the moi telaxe® and 
Wekened Condition. The blood in the” beginning is 
9 with different ſhades of light and dark ſtreaks. 
Ass be diſeaſe Advances; che blood, after ſtanding ſpme 
und burns chick and of a dark muddy colour, the ſurface 


| 10us hae, Without any regular ſeparation of 
paſts.” In the laſt ſtage it comes out of the veins as black 
— and though ſtirred in a veſſel for hours” its fibrous 


we only the appearance of e bc ingot or 
ng 1 ſubflaiice. .” 


SON — Se n of matter, ety Apes bt 
* fois The paleneſs of the face and bloated complexion 
rte from tlie weakneſs of the fibres, and the degeneracy 
*.of "the! ours from à ſound bealthy condition into a 
Crude and morbid ſtate. If che chyle;” which is white 

Wen it enters the blood; remains there unſubdued by 

aon of its viſeidity and the weakneſs of che ſolids and 
iet abery, it undergaes” different changes of colotir, 
. becomes —— . ee d 


"her ſcbtbutit or ther wiſe, indicates crea ſolide Wen 
dhe folids-are ſo relaxed às not to be ahle properly” 
- iSDitids in cheif inteſtine. progrefiive motion to the flir 
weer, "they naturally acquire A retrograde motion, and the 
me, ofthe" circulation; wil de 75 die larger intcrita 
Maa and the fluids. ill ci | wy 1 | 


— — Midrand the wat 7225 2 
e. rhe” ſpots 
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if the blood be black and coagulated, the ſpots are black. 
The fluſhings and ſmall inflammatory pimples which 
ſome people have, particularly, in the face, are confined to 
the capillary veſſels and Cutaneous glands, and may appear 
when there is but little fcorbutie tendency in the blood. 


The ſmall. tumours, which, upon breaking, form ſcorbutie 


; ulcers, proceed "from the putrid blood with which the 
tumour was filled. In the extcemities the circulation, i is 
moſt languid; hence we ſee the ancles and legs become 
firſt cedematous, and tumours form there. As animation, 


or vital power and yigour, are fupported and preſerved by 
well-conditioned chyle and blood; when that becomes. | 


| deficient, a laſſitude, heavineſs, averſion. to motion, a 
general proſtration of ſtrength, a panting and breath 
leſſneſs upon the leaſt exerciſe, and a proneneſs to faint, 


. ſine the patient 3 a quantity of in. conditioned humours 


. daily. accumulate; the body, particularly the face, be- | 


comes pale, ſwelled and bloated; the lungs are Wade 
with ſeroſities, which occaſion the- patient to feel ſtuffed, 5 


and his breathing oppreſſed, and is apt, upan exertion. of 


»frength or exerciſe, but eſpecially upon being expaled i 
2; ſudden, change of air, to drop down dead, becauſe the 


blos i is. drove with greater force to the beart, the jungs 


And external ſurſace of the body are. conſttinged by the 


Hold external air, which gives the blood 2 retrograde . 


> etion towards the internal viſcera,” the heart. and larger 


; fagzewhat accelerated i in its motion, the weak and dclicate 
eprterial, ſyſtem, cannot overcome and propet whe fluids, fo 


are loaded with. an additional quantity of blood 


bang 


the agent Heddenly drops down, dead. The, humoure 


ug more and more. diflolved,- that tun ſo PN | 


zun dachte, dear and geſtroy the veſſels, which Az $6 
, ee eee hage z tho fore. render, 3nd glich | 


My 9 conſtitutions 
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conſtitutions are ſubject to a haemoptõe 3 4. very 
| friling: accident; but theſe” hæmorrhages are rr 
ceded by or attended witli livid, violet - coloured, or.any. : 
oͤthet eruptions; but even theſe: hæmorrhages 3 
fron A bad ſtate of the blood, and very tender and delicate 
veſſels; they are not dangerous, and generally require 
little more for their cure than patience. The grating of 
the bones is occaſioned: by their. rubbing! againſt eack 
other, the epiphyſes being entirely; ſeparated from them, 
this: ligaments-of the joints wore. looſe. and. corroded, hy 
the 'ofly, mucilape' which Jubricates and fills the joints, 
being either deficient, or degenerated into a green cauſe 
Hquor, which occaſtons the ſtiffneſs and want of motion 
in the joints; and the oily mucilage, that lubricates the 
flexor tendons of the ham and their ſheaths, and fits them 
for motion, being of the ſame nature with the liquor 
found in the cavities of the joints, ſuffers the ſame changes, 
and they accordingly-become- hard, contracted, and unf 
for:motivn. In uch a ſtate of almoſt univerſal corruption, 
and, putrefaction, we have ho reaſon to be ſurpriſed at tig 
other: fymptoms., obſerved in ſcorbutie people, as. ſoſt, 5 
fpurgy and putrid gutns, ſtinking breach, looſe teeth, 
frequent hemorrhages: from all parts of the body, flu, 
£7 8. the ſtagnating cotrupted bloed and bumours... 
burſting'out upon the leaſt rupture of che ſkin, or Where. 
there is a local weakneſs -oecafioned- by. ſome ſoar-opiold;,. 
wound; -whe we conſider that:patreſaQton-is: foung!a., 
> e. Ic mpſt ſubtile of an diſſolvents, powerfully ſepaxstiug 
and: feſblvinig the component parts of-gdrfping) bowing. 
ani Patel breaking and dit 22 
blood; o that both here and in he plows, Ae Apes 
appear very much alike. - The bones thœuglr bf aber. 
| bad td compu enurs * ene the dodys. . 
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are a nouriſhed, and repaired by the alimente they. 
ſhare in the ſame calamity, and axe diſſolved by the ſcor-,! 
butic taint, when it reaches theit internal, cellulat ſub- 
ſttance. Now if the humours of the body, in the advanced 
| Riages of this diſeaſes, are capable of acquiring ſo corroſive, 
a degree of acrimony, that like a menſtruum they work 
upog. and diſſove the cellular texture of the; very bones, 
it is eaſy. to ſuppoſe. what direful diſſalution they muſt; 
make upon the, other parts: of the: body; and that the 
nutritious particles are ſs; much depraved, even. in the 
| beginning of ithe diſeaſe, or-wherethere. is only. a ſcorbutic; 
habit of body, that no callus can be formed, that a broken 
bone will not- unite, and the callus. of broken bones, 
which had been compleatly-formed- for a long time, are: 
_ firſt diſſolved, and the c e mm it had n | 
been united. „ Bib bez 3 
That the 4 ofi ha eee a mk andirelinnd 
face of the ſolids, a putteſeent ſtate of the fluids:from- 


obſtructed. perſpiration, a want of a ſufficient ſupply af 


proper chyle to correct and ſweetien the acrid putreſcent: 
juices, &c. ig evineed not only from the known and cer-. 
tain. effects of, the | cauſe; which: gives: riſe to the diſcaſey: 
but from the obvious and comſtant ſymptoms. of it. The; 
laſſitude, ſwelled and œdematcus legs and ſpungy: gumss. 
denote the, Hate af the ſalids 3: che ſcætid breath, ſtaols, 
utine and blood, the; condition of: the; fluids 3 the dry, 
| lucid ſkin, proves a ſtoppage in perſpiration. 
Jolids gte d. Much relaned, warm.diaphoretich: 
cCangnotremeye the can ſtictionꝝ upnn the ſurface, force the 
ade 0 the. extremities, and, procure. arfiee perſpiration 31 | 
and n the ſwids are in ſo putreſcent a ſtate, "change of air 
is net. ſuſſigiet to. reſtore hem to hoylthy. ftatezg nn can 
enen 7: while the jiuces..rer 10 
ITS | 3 
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that unſound ate. Therefore the  feuryy 1 has been found- 
in all ages very difficult to be cured.” 

In the cure of the ſcurvy” we muſt i in the firſt alice: | 
remove the cauſes which firſt induced it. If the patient 
was expoſed to cold, damp and unwholeſome air, he muſt 
eicher be removed into a warm, dry and healthy air, or 
care ſhould be taken to prevent the bad effects of the ſame / 
air by warm clothing,'diy room, good fires, &c. People 
expoſed to damps ſhould be well cloathed, and put on dry 


cloaths as ſoen as pofnble. A flannel ſhirt next the fein 


is of very great fervice, by preventing the damps from 
affecting the body, and by aſſiſting very greatly the ope- 8 
ration of other remedies in the cure of the ſcurvy; for 


dryneſs, warmth and cleanlineſs of body, are excellent | 


prefervatives againſt this malady; and whatever promotes. 
a free perſpiration, which flannel certainly does i in a very 
conſiderable degree, is of excellent ſervice i in the cure of 
this diſeaſe; therefore every fcorbutic patient, and all that, 
have not the benefit of pure wheleſome air, warm dry . 4 
lodgings,” with proper conveniencies' to guard againſt the 
inelemeney of the weather or feaſons, or live in 3 damp... 
fenny country, or in the neighbourhood of much water, 
ſhould wear flannel ; for diſeaſes are eaſſer prevented than. 0 
cured; and the beſt medicines, if adminiſtered 700 . late. 
will fail: of ſucceſs: therefore certain precautions 8 
ceſſury to prevent the fitſt attacks of diſeakes, 
As it is of the utmoſt conſequende We che. 
firſtapprodehes ef fo "dreadful" an chewy, * 885 9818 0 
muſt be had not only to tlie ſtate of the ait airs . but alſo 8c, 2 
the diet and regimen, as far as they can con contribut to the © 
general intention of prevefltioh and . 14 ſegetables 95 
are:antiſceptics; and correct the e of the : 


nebrty a: .00 * a very cone, 
| ſiderable 


W 5. 
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Aderable degree, the patient ſhould: be confined br 


to 2 vegetable diet. In all ſcorbutic habits the fog 


ſhould be plain, ſmall in quantity, not to oppreſs. the 
organs of digeſtion, and to conſiſt chiefly of vegetables, 


with very little fleſh- meat, and leſs fiſh... Milk of- all 
ſorts is of great ſervice where it agrees, as it is a true 


a 


vegetable emulſion, or at leaſt a, very ſmall degree re- 


moved from it. New well-baked bread, flummery, roaſted . 
and ſtewed apples, ſtewed barley with raiſins. or currants, 
ſago with 4 little wine, bread pudding, ſallads, fruit and 


vegetables, as cabbages, cole worts, leeks, onions, oranges, 


lemons, citrons, apples, vinegar, are good, In ſhort, the food 
ſhould be very light and eaſy of digeftian, and the patient 


ſhouldeat' very little at ſupper,ex except water+gruel, bread and 


milk, or ſome fruit baked, with a little bread in place of 
the cruſt. The drink ſhould be cyder, perry, Rheniſh - 


wine, raſpberry and all home-mage wine, or a degoGtion. 


of green wheat, vervain, Inner bark of "elder, dandelion, | 
ſorrel, ſcurvy-graſs, &c. with rob of elder. or honey a 

ſufficient quantity to make it palatable, and a {mall quan- fi 
tity of Madeira, alſo ſpruce. beer, whey, particularly that 


made from goats "milk, "Juniper, tea, or birch. wine. 
| Moderate exerciſe, contentment, . mind. agreeable and 5 


very uſeful ; and if the country is fenay, 0 or the air wet 


and unhealthy, the moiſture and unwholeſomeneſs-ot txe 


(air muſt be remedied: by keeping good fires... KRubbieg 
the: body night and n with hot dry flannel wille be 


: found: of great uſe. INTE CO — — 49 bh 3 25 & as tere 5 4 


4 


Having naw ſettled the REFS next proceed. 5 


a the” method of cure, which is performed by clearing : 
the prime vir, and keeping the body open, by gentle 


laxatives. . | But this diſeaſe, when in an advancęd ſtats, 


i 8 2 3 | | wiil 
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wilt not bear bleeditig ar ſtrong pufges 3 for add 
purges, or uhatever promotes al further diſſolution of the 
blood, is very prej udicial. Vomits ruther exaggerate the 
 Aywptorys, and opium occaſions great Towtiefs* atid"de- 
| Jection of ſpirits, relaxes the: ſolids, and adds to the com 
plaint. When the body: is at any time coſtive, or bias 2 
_ tendency to it, a decoctibn of tamarinds or prunes; or 
ſome gentle cocling phyſic, ſhould be given, In what. 
ever ſtate the bowels are, r e ſome dae dle 

d be en take 5 wook Keb . d rl 
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of ahe blood; to. afßiſt the Aigeſtive ank vital powers to 
convert the food intoyproper chyle ; bto enible Mature to 


carry on a regular circulation; to remove! the conſtriction 
upon the ſurſate oi abe ibady ;-to: gie the blood a regular 
progreſſiue motion, whereby che-internalviſcera maybe 
xelieved ef the pletliora, the outlets un 
dhe body kept open andi clear, i 

4 5 
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"the: ſcorbutic humours promoted, which . leſſens. the 
"quantity, purifies the remainder, and Teſtgres the animal | 
Economy to its natural healthy fate, Theſe indications 
may be effectually anſwered by the judicious and long- 
continued uſe of tonic meqiciges and mild diaqhoretics 
every night. The beſt tonic medicine in. this diſeaſe is 
the Lonic tincture ſo often mentioned in this book; : if 
logg enough continued, it will. do wonders, in the cure of 
the ſcurvy... The next medicine in: gogdneſs is the bark, 
or. ſome of the following... Sea-Water and bathing in the 


ſea, alſo all chalybeate purging water, do goog 1 in the 
beginning of this —_— 


RX Pil. aromatic. Zig. = On EZ 
x _ {+ Hrtr. gentian. N.. A 3b: = 8 5 3 
Pulv. croci 25. 


Balſ. traumatic. 15. y; Np guaryma capt. 
8 N. 4 mane & & hora,pome! 


711 1 Fake 
N* 2. ©. 5's d 
R Elix, hypochondrides +. as 
70. ,. traumatic, Mal a . 
Sacchar. q. f. N „ 85 
Spt. lavendul. g; ij M. 


* of, egchl. nin, mij ter. i 5 mis, alb. q- v. 
ſuperbib. cyathum Ake. flor. cham... 
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Spt. vin. rect. Biiſs. infunde per menſem (Gum. 
primò in pulv. tedact ) Daſ. cochl. min. ij cum 
ſacchar. alb. q · .. ter in die. 5 N 

| No 4. ES SFr Na 2 vt 

R Rad. rhei inciſ. 2. ; : 
Cort. peruvian. elect. ? 17. | 

aurant. N. M. fem. card. min. a 3j. be 

Vin. alb. ij. infunde frigide ck "roma a | 
colaturæ adde 

Saochar cond. Ziþ Do. cochl, 5 bis in die. 


q . 5 74 
- * P 

: ; No 

þ . 1 


"ny Bin: prion. th. a on os 
aurant. fl, hilp, Zils, 3 

Rad: ſerpent. ETC 
erde. anglic. Dilip. 0 . 

W e ee, 

pt. vin. gall. Ixx, per dies ali N tres ſaltem, 
infunde & cola. ' Doſ. cochl. Ad cum ſacchar. 
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5 for. cham. aa sig. 8 Ky 1 
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A gentle diaphoreſis ſhould'Ve promoted an | uraged 
by giving the Deobſtruent Powder every third night, or 
ſome of the following Tedicines, i in order to femove the | 

ſpaſmodic conſtriction upon the extreme veſſels; to direct | 
the niſus of the circulation | to the ſurface, to open the 
obſtructions, and to evacuate the putrid matter tõ make 
room for healthy well- conditioned dende r 
the 3 ä IE TERS 
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Sad. nit. 3 ig. ver tine er 
ſingul. dofl. 7 
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N. I. 
R Argent. viv. 3 1ij. | = Bw 
— gprav. vel infe&. mon 7 
Subinde adde cochl. min. effent;” antimofl. Huxam ; 
tere ſimul ad ficcitatem in mortar.:vitr. cum fundo arcto; 
& opus perpetuum ad diem ſexageſimam. deduce ut fiat 
puly. ſubtiliſs. Dos. gr. iv. ad xv. ſingulis _—_ hora 
ſom. ſuperbib. hauſtum ſer. vin. alb. _ 
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R julep. e cimnpbor. 5 . 
Spt. mindereri. aa gijj. 4 
Liguid. 0 Hoffmann, „ut. vij. 
Cale. antimon. Mor . 
Ag. lactis 3 iij. ; 
5” etvei n M. H hauſtus h. . ſumend. 
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R Calomel. gr. 8 N 
| ®. Chyl. S. 91. | 
_ Tart, emetic. gr. fs. © 
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R pulv. teſt. IH 
Sal. ammon. crud. AL gr. XV. 5 

N Ag cort. aurant. J iſs. i 2 35 

at 40 3 cart. aurant. g i. M. . 
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Wen ie 40 are Guelled,. the Gould be; Samuel | 
| rich, wear. Sſcptient. fomentations, or ſweated by the 
| . ſteams. of hot water, and then'gently:riubbed and wrapt up 
n warm. flannel. ' If there are ulcers, they ; muſt be 
Areſſed with the Tonic tincture, which will very ſoon 

heal them up, though never ſo inveterate in any part 
of che .hady, without che leaſt danger. to the patient. 
All, Jocal pains are removed by :chating the part with 
ache Gave, and putting a bit of flannel upon the part 
affected. Myrh am Feruvian bark in füſed in red-wine, 
or dpagons blood, allum, myrrh-:antl cream of tartar, 
bof each equal parts mixed into a powder, is very. gobd for 
the tech. Scorbutie distrhæas are not ſuddenly tobe 
iſtopped i they -bould;-hawever, de regulated and mode- 
-\rated-ps: dizetet} in the former Chapter. Fluſhing and 
a ſcorbuzic eruptipns, and cheats in the face, may be re- 
moved by wetting; de Paus affected with: the: fallowing 
immediately before the patient goes to bed, and by taking 
N? 7. every night for a en which will! not fail to 
wn the 03869 5 7 
0.7 R Hepar, 
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k Hepar. ſulphur. 36. 
Aq. calcis ſimpl. 5j. 1333 
Coque ad ZFviij. & ade Ha : Fang 
Eulen. limon. 5 Xv. N 
When the 3 is tele 5 ſwelled, as — 
vf the Tonic tincture ſhould be rubbed into it as 
üble e, a ad Ihen Wrapped * up with Sangels wetted in t 
a * +; ares 
"The Wh ion of this TONE 4 fm, ad = pre- 


ſervation 0 a truly valuable part of mankind, I mean 
ts abe from le and JeliryQive walignity in 
demands our N attention. | The world has re 
deſpaired Uf knding out” a method ef preventing this 
dreadful evil at ſea; and it is become a received opinion, 
chat it 1 is altogether. impofk le there either to preyent or 
eat büt 1 hope chis belief is ill-grounded, and kat 
the Tonic tincture (obſerving, at the ſame time the pre- 
3 — regulations laid down in. two former chapters) 
2 found 2 4 very great ;proſeryative againſt the:feurvy. 5 
Sea: It is perhaps the beſt ſea medicine. tha If 
. e . del, 1 daß be carried zo the welt 
„ diſlant parts of the e e lofing its virtues. 
muy be taken in the morning, alter a hard gale, and WE 
che Hilors are wet or tired, diſcretionally as . 2 cordialy and. 
by way ol prevention. HK prevents fear eknefs;m moſt 
people, and renders dt ye wr ada and trifling in aH i; 
that have ever Vet made uſe of it for thay purppſes,” Ou 
- fucki cecaſions it generally brings on'a grntle: purging purgingeon 
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HE Lirudir is a putrid Ot Ely in coll 

and temperate climates does not arrive at that 
* 1 of virulence as in hot countries. The leproſy of 
the Arabians, called Elephantiaſis, from che roughneſs 
and inequality ef the ſkin, reſembling chat of an elephant, 
ſeldom appears in this country in that frightful ſhape, . 
deſcribed by antient authors, which has led the moderns 
tod haſtily t to conclude, that the diſeaſe j is known only 
by name in this climate; ; but it ſeems more probable. 
that the Efephantiafis of the Arabians, the leproſy of the 
Jews, the Lepra Grecorum of the Greeks, and the mo- 
dern leprofy, ate the ſame diſeaſe, and that we are ing 
debted to tle climate for the mildnefs of. it. | Pliny, ... 1 
Theitus, and other antient writers, mention it as Infec>... 
tious and Rereditary. The Perfians' would not ſuffer a a 
* reeds fo 5 — within their re from, 3 A belies 
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It keis d f. W Nes iy 1 = e 5 

leprßy iti the Lues Venerea, a 3 FM which it uu ; 

; SR TO" FED eee HR | 

not Auch unlike: 127 N 2 4499) * a 
The leproſy commonly makes its firſt appearance in 

ſmall ſpots 'or bumps irregularly diſperſed over various . 
* An. ſometimes occupying one part, and 
ſometimea 


3% A nE GD 


ſometimes another. The noſe, neck and face, may be 
plentifully beſpangled with thoſe unfeem]y marks, while 
the arms, legs, and other parts of the body, eſcape quite 
free, and vice verſa; yet when the legs, arms, face, or 
groin, retain only the! viſible *matks of the Aiſeaſe, the 
whole maſs of blood has by that time received the taint, - £ 
The ſpots or ſpecks commonly appear firſt on- the f, 
forehead and noſe, and by degrees ſpread over; all th. 
body ʒ though in patients they are confined-2 long 
time ta one place. Some patients haye;the palms. of their 
hands and ſoles of their feet like raw meat, while other 
parts of the body diſcover nothing, of it. The. leproſy: 
ſometimes attacks. the patient almoſt inſenſibly; ; a few 
indolent tumours: appear on various; parts: of the body, 
generally on the legs or arms, ſometimes . a 
breaſt, and at other times on che obs or hollow- of the 
ears; they inereaſe by very flow-: degrees, without: any 
previous or concomitant: pain; ; in common they are red 
and tumid at firſt, but as the diſeaſe advances; they en- 
large their fize-and increaſe i in number, appear. in various 
colour, and form into ſmall- cluſters, with a aoug˙⁰. 
whitiſh, ſcaly coat. This ſealy't furfuraceous appearance 
is inſeparable. from the leprofy;and wherever. it . 
the complaint ought to be deemed leprous-. . 'he;puftles: 
are attended with great heat, and ĩteh much; when che, 
„ ED ..... 
3 | we a PU PDP REF CK cone! 


| 15 e — are r inter. 
The eluſters of pultles are at firſt ſmall and: fee three ur: | 
* aulh on the leg o or arm about ale ſire of in. er 
a tag | penny; 
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penny. but as the diſeaſe, ĩnoreaſes, the! eluſters lecorbe! 
more numerous, andoenlarge their dimenſions:tothei bigey: 
neſs of. a ctown- piece, not exactly, round at laſt: the: 
whole hody is cruſted or ſntinkled over with. a white für- 
furaceous or hraw ny ſuf: or ſeabʒ the ſtein is full ofiy 
knobs, chops and fiſſures, hard, rougb, and of an irrægu - 
laar thickneſt ; the, ſpots beeymeblackiſh-; the ſleſn. en-: 
ſumes:; the mouthy hands, legs and feetz: ſ well, and the- 
bones themſelves do not eſcape. Tbe pulſe is at fitſt lowys: 
but a fever comes towards the end, to terminste the fata 
of i the unhappy. victim. If. the- fever continues triflings 
or goes aff, the tubercles remain indolent, and in ſome 
degree ſchirrous, of ia. livid or copper colour and ſome - 
times retain the natural colour of the: ſæin, orat ſeaſt yeryj 
imperceptibly altered. This, like every other: diſeaſe, 
vraxes ſtronger and ſtronger by age The features of the c 
face ſwell and enlarge greatly; the eye-brows ſeem in- 
flated z the; noſtrils enlarge their cavities outwajdly,- and 
inwardly: contract them; the: hais-of the eye-brows and. 
beard fall off. ſometimes the cartilage and deptum naſt-). 


: being corroded, ocpaſion the noſe. to flatten 3 the lipa arg 


d beſct-with ulcers; the throat, gums andiearsyy.. a 
haye: the fame unſeemly company. the voice is hoarſę and 
ſnuMing3/ the lobs of the ears are thieksnedz and turnach. | 
—_— tho forehead ptotubstant, aud: the, fage of = 


? 


ous ; the veins under the tongues varicoſyiande; 
r and ber, 
come: ſcaly, rough and 'opake ; the, muſeles hetwermithe 
fore-tingars and? thumb become Habpyi and aſted : 
breaghiyvery; offenlivess the; whole king: particulaglyathet, 
faceyjhgs./either; the furßuraceohsn apprarapce ald 
ready. mgntiqned, 5-06-18: rerabl ieee 7 
difeaſe advances, the legs ſwell to . 
f | han 
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hard and indurated, and have more the feel. fd pr 
wood than of fleſh. The patient diſcovers little ſenſation 
from any outward application, and in ſome the motion 
of the fingers and toes is quite deſtroyed; the legs hardly | 
yield to'a very ſtrong preſſure, and if you make an inciſion 
ztexith'of an inch or two deep, the patient ſeldom feels it. 
In fact, they are rather poſts than legs covered with dull 
whitiſh ſcabs,” interſperſed with deep fiſſures, and irre- 
gulatly diſperſed tubercles, which often ulcerate; 
others the legs are emaciated and overſpread with tu- 
mours, which frequently become gangrenous ulcers, and 
| ge a foetid ichorous humour in ſmall quantities, 
but never ſorm laudable bus. The fingers and toes are 
bid with a ſwelling, and often rot and feparate joint after 
Joint. The bones themſelves de not eſcape the common 
calainity,” Wiſeman calls it an univerfal cancer of the g 
whole body, and fays chat the white ſcurf proceeds from 
1 vicious Talt” in the blood; that ' diminiſhes ' its ſerum, 


22 In place af being carried off by tranſpiration, K 


converted into à dry ſalt itching Kab. Some think * > 


groſs atrabilious matter, ariſing from evil diet and à dr) 
eries of the ſkin; a ſuppreffon of the hertmorrheids 
or menſes, Keb. Me Sc. and to procetd WE 
ſe&tjon'as the icch"does. SPI] WON 207 
The antient en wee of opimon; that this Toith< 
dome diſcaſe had its riſe rom errors in diet: 'FhEmoderiis | 
Fernen various opitiions' concerning the nature! of 
ka of exring u dee ws euer Tg . 
[ad rot tely deſpaited; and pronouticed * — — ä 
That the modern priQtice is attended With little better 
ſurceſs, ſome of the moſt eminent writers, at Glfferenk 
- eee a. . W365 20S. b | 
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«The ,mgdicives recommended by he; rents 
tifling, and net worth mention... The moderns 

nſueceſsfully. gone through the whole Materia Tt, 
They, Fare in Vis tried 35 Ae, eee 
through, We pos of the tk . 19 

precigjrats, it through the foray nn apa f 
Vin different, preparations of antimony, fublimates, gan 
tharides, neutral ſalts, Ac. The. howels. have been, ap 


_ 


_ unſucceſsfully, tied with dong and mild purgativess 


bleeding has. given no relief; _ alteratives varigufly, come 
bined, fol diureticus, Solutions of cream, of tactarz fa} 
prunel}, Re. haves after a tedious, perſeverance, difape 
pointed both the phyfician and patient. Chalybeates are 
often recommended in the leproſy, but they rathꝰ increaſe 
than diminiſh the jmpetigmous eruptions, Bathing in hot 
water, which carries off by plentiful. ſweating the bur | 
mon: of the whole body, and cleanſes the pores, of the : 
, though at the frſt. appearance it ſeems very proper 
ip the. leproſy, yet it is often ſo far from relieving, that 
, bregkjngs out are frequently. increaſed and teat 
4 7 Wn N bal ware have, be 


SO 


inn, oe _ = _ more, of ig peecant 
matzer upon che ſkin, In the, c ba: 9 Path ther bare Hep 
iz called, the. Leper's Bath 3, bus, thers,.I verily beligys 
ra ehe patients at leaf ade cyxed, than pegpls.ima; 
bins In .yeakgeſs, of the, ſtomach or howsls, ig , 
Te eee paſſical Dante. and where dE condinniog,js.mugh 
 ipjatgl,by, intemperance, Bath waters . will. 99. g 
bur, ralaxagion from buſineG,.. exerciſe, change of alf 
erat, and that Pane lonering. life, rng 


| 


— 8 a a . N 3 
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W s nE Up: 


chat metropolis of folly and \dleneſs, coaleibuis wie, to 


promote the credit of the waters than their 'owh inbetent 
virtues. & is a cruel robber to take from the i dow bee 


poor mite; yet that is the caſe of the ern 
Sunmmer and che hotteſt months in the year are the proper” 


rimes for urinking the Bath water z but in ſpite al reaſon 


and 


ence, as it is the faſhion, they go to Bath in 


| winter, and nut contented with that, they build their 
houfes upon the xiſing groun 

| from'the-heat of the waters is again condenſed dy the 

| cold; and falls where the moſt faſhionable buildings now 


: 


nd, where the moiſture ariſing 


ſand; The moſt ſuperficial obſervet may convince him- 
telt of the trutti of this reniark; by [obſerving how ſoon 


that green mois grows upon the walls, and what diſßcult7 


eee r eats,” &. in the upper 

of the town :. the fitiiation t60 is bleak and expoſed, 
and. the keen winds corrugats and occaſion 'a a ſpyſnodic 
of the ſkin, obſtruct perſpiration, and pre- 


| cipitare 'the water, "as. faſt as they drink it; through the | 
kidneys," "without remaining a ſufficient | time in the body 
odd by fitengetien® 

: 18 Ye interpal viſcera, Tethovitig the. plertdra of che 


to b of ſervid The Bach waters do f 


the animal Polhers; directing 


. dente uf ts coats mote fy 1 the exten. 
SE pong the capillaty, ob | | 


ing a free Peſiratian; bur thele inter dene ar 
Ga y.counteraBted by cold, damf br bleak winds. © 


— | N aromatics ate Very improper in tlie leproſy.; Some 


ns. haue recommended tin with antimony and 


viper. broth! but their Tucceſs has given little countenance. | 
to their practice. When - theſe methods avail pothing; 
e is * to ee de Eten, to which 


ſome 
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benefit; , yet Tam fally — | 2 7 
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hurt but e wies in the Jeprpfy, 
diteaſe. e 
| Juices, opens  obſtrudtions, preſerves the . 
excretory veſſels in Tuch 3 2 ſtate that 5 . 8 argen ; 
regularly performed, that the excrementitious and noxidis = = 8 
parts of the whole body may be carried off i in due time £ 2 OD — — 
it increaſes the velocity of the blood, and afts upon c 2s ren 
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Juices in the veſſels ſome what ſimilar to the action of the _ — 


r 
r 
lungs upon the blood, received from the heart; it cireun s? 


lates in its metallic ſtate; and the lon ger it is preſerv d 
in that ſtate, and the more minutely it is divided, the SS 
greater virtues it poſſeſſes. Much good may be done in = 
this complaint by the judicious exhibition of mercury: T * —.— 

From every ſymptom of this diſeaſe it plainly appears SEO 


Tad 2 „ . — * 
e 
to de of the putrid kind, and may be induced from various n 


cauſes, as ns illneſs, acute ſevers, ſurfeits, groſs Beds = — — 
ing, obſtinate intermittents imperfectiy eured, inte: 
perance, K.. 15 E 5 2 — 7 * 2 5 £72) 5 7 0 8 * Sb | On 

The dame medicines and method of treatment recdm-· SO: 
mended in the ſcurvy will ſucceed equally well in the = IS og 
leproſy. After clearing the prime viæ, and diminiſhing SRI 
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 Ge-plethork by gentle 1axadVes, he Deobſttulat pwd err. 
or any of the diuphoretteß with Camphör recbmigended fijů:᷑:᷑́ỹͥ́—; 
the former chapter, ſhould, be given every night; and tiie EE © ' 
Tonie tincture, or ſome of the tonie medicines of the ſane | 


chapter, in the day. The patient ſhould take's cooling >=. 
doſe" of phiylic twice à wert, and ave Bis body , eee 
with ſoap" and warm Water "every nighe, And ritbbet!Ti EEE | 
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fall off by tat means,” they may be gen ty fel tape S... 
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8 wry hs pare. 
y lcets and fiſſures 


a be. cet ec 2 bong and where 
. * e part affected ſhould be. 
3 Afed Nig a fam be Aan ſhould : wear flannel 


Pert A live — 5 upon vegetables, and obſerve 
3 ery firictly the] 1 5 given in the three preceding 
Chapters about food, air exerciſe, Ke. 1 By fuch a 
ourſe he leproſy ; may be curgd ; in its maſt advanced. 
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